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AJN Second Series 7-8 (1995-96) 

© 1996 The American Numismatic Society 


THE TETRADRACHMS OF AGATHOCLES 
OF SYRACUSE: 

A PRELIMINARY STUDY 


(Plates 1-11) 


Michael Ierardi 


Agathocles of Syracuse, the first Hellenistic king in Sicily, rose to 
prominence as a soldier and mercenary commander. In 317 B.C. he 
seized control of Syracuse in a bloody coup and for over a decade 
waged war on both the cities of Greek Sicily and the Carthaginians. 
In imitation of the Diadochoi he declared himself king in 304 and, 
until his death in 289 B.C., he was the uncontested ruler of eastern 
Sicily and an influential force in southern Italy and the Adriatic.’ 


* The chief literary sources for Agathocles’ career are Diodorus of Sicily, 19.1-9, 
65, 70-72, 102-104, 106-110; 20.3-18, 2^34, 38-44, 54-72, 79, 101; 21.2-4, 8, 
15-17; and Justin’s epitome of Pompeius Trogus, 22-23.2. The minor sources are 
conveniently collected by H. Berve, Die Tyrannis bei den Griechen, vol. 2 (Munich, 
1967), pp. 728-31. For modem discussions, see K. Meister, “Agathocles,” CAH^ 7, 1 
(Cambridge, 1984), pp. 384-411; S. Console Langher, “La Sicilia dalla scomparsa di 
Timoleonte alia morte di Agatocle. L’introduzione della ‘Basileia,’” in E. Gabba and 
G. Vallet, eds.. La Sicilia antica 2, 1 (Naples, 1979), pp. 289-342; and H. Berve, 
“Die Herrschaft des Agathokles,” SB Munch 1952, vol. 5, pp. 1-77. 

Research for this paper was begun during the 1990 Graduate Seminar at the 
American Numismatic Society. The author thanks the ANS staff, in particular 
Carmen Araold-Biucchi, Curator of Greek coins. Earlier drafts of this paper were 
read with encouragement by E. S. Gruen, R. C. Knapp, R. R. Holloway, and M. 
J. Price; I have profited from suggestions by R. S. Stroud and R. J. A. Talbert. 
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Agathocles’ coinage in gold, silver, electrum, and bronze is generally 
well known. G. K. Jenkins has devoted an influential study to the 
electrum, while the bronze issues have recently been examined in 
detail by R. R. Holloway. As yet there has been no systematic treat- 
ment of his silver, even though the two issues of pegasi and the two 
series of tetradrachms arguably represent the bulk of Agathocles* 
precious metal coinage. Little if any work has been done on the 
gold.^ This relative neglect may explain why discussion of early helle- 
nistic coinage in Sicily often overlook Agathocles and begin with 
Hieron II.^ There is a clear need for a comprehensive study of 
Agathocles’ coinage, especially the precious metal issues. This paper 
provides preliminary die studies of the most substantial silver issues, 
the Arethusa/quadriga tetradrachms and the Kore/Nike with trophy 
tetradrachms."* 


Final revision was underwritten by a grant from the Stahl Fund of the University of 
California, Berkeley. The author also thanks S. Cox for invaluable editorial help. 

^ Electrum: G. K. Jenkins, **Electnim Coinage at Syracuse,** in C. M. Kraay and 
G. K. Jenkins, eds. Essays in Greek Coinage Presented to Stanley Robinson (Oxford, 
1968), pp. 145-54. Bronze: R. R. Holloway, “The Bronze Coinage of Agathocles,** 
in O. Merkholm and N. M. Waggoner, eds., Greek Numismatics and Archaeology: 
Essays in Honor of Margarel Thompson (Wetteren, 1979), pp. 87-95. The most 
recent overview of Agathocles’ coinage is V. Buda, “Le emission! siracusane negli 
ultimi due decenni del sec. iv a.C. ed il significato della riforma monetaria di 
Agatocle,” Helikon 9/10 (l%9/70), pp. 193-231, who follows in general terms the 
schema of HN, pp. 180-82. That synopsis was in turn based upon Head’s History 
of the Coinage of Syracuse (London, 1874), which is still the only comprehensive 
treatment of Syracusan coinage. On the reduced-weight pegasi, see now R. Canti- 
lena, “La riduzione ponderale a Siracusa,*’ Dialoghi di Archeologia, ser. 3, vol. 7/2 
(1989), pp. 9-20. Jenkins, pp. 151-52, alludes to die counting of the late gold 
pieces, but results were never published. 

^ 0. Merkholm, Early Hellenistic Coinage from the Accession of Alexander to the 
Peace of Apamea (Cambridge, 1991), is the most recent example. 

^ These die studies are preliminary, in that they do not as yet include all known 
examples of the coinage, but are based upon the photo file (chiefly twentieth 
century auction catalogues) and collection of the ANS, other collections published 
in the SNG and ACNAC formats, and from the British Museum; not yet included 
are other European collection. This paper, therefore, makes no claim to complete- 
ness. Nevertheless, the computer simulations discussed below (nn. 7-8) suggest that 
the samples observed are statistically representative. 
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Arethusa/Quadriga Series 

The early Agathoclean tetradrachms feature traditional Syracusan 
types (Plate 1, 1-2). The obverse shows a female head, usually identi- 
fied as the Syracusan fountain nymph Arethusa, wearing a necklace, 
earrings, and a wreath of reed. She faces left, surrounded by three 
dolphins. At the base of her neck the letters Nl, NK, N( or <1>I can 
often be read, although off-center striking of the flan or heavy wear 
can make this identification difficult on individual coins. The reverse 
type is a quadriga galloping left. The charioteer wears a long chiton, 
his left hand holds the reins and his right a kentron, or goad, extended 
over the horses. Above the kenlron is a triskeles. The legend ZYPA- 
KOIIQN and the monogram M appear in exergue.^ 

This series is widely acknowledged to be Agathoclean on the basis of 
the triskeles and the hoard evidence, and it is earlier than the Kore/ 
Nike with trophy series on the basis of the hoards and the reverse 
legends.^ Both the Arethusa head and the quadriga recall, in updated 
style, the Euaenetus decadrachms of the early fourth century. The 
choice of type can be viewed as essentially conservative. Yet the 
revival of types associated with Dionysius and war with Carthage can 
scarcely have been coincidental, since Sicily was again preparing for 
war between Syracuse and Carthage. The tetradrachm had not been 
struck at Syracuse since the days of Dionysius, and the use of this 
denomination suggests increased expenditure for major military prepa- 
rations. Agathocles may have been competing with the Carthaginians 
for available mercenaries and the recognized and reliable types would 
have helped ensure the acceptability of his silver. 

^ Arethtisa: C. M. Kraay, Greek Coins (London, 1966), p. 293, 134, and SNGANS 
632. Other candidates for the obverse include Persephone: HN, p. 181, Buda 
(above, n. 2), p. 194, W. Giesecke, Sicilia Numismalica (Leipzig, 1923), p. 87, and 
A. Holm, Sloria della monela siciliana (Bologna, 1965), p. 187, 416; and Kyane: D. 
White, “The Morris Coin,” Expedition 28 (1986), pp. 13-21. The iconography of 
Arethusa is discussed in LIMC 2.1, s.v. “Arethusa” (Cahn). The reverse charioteer 
is sometimes described as female. Head, Syracuse (above, n. 2), p. 44; Kraay (above, 
n. 5), p. 293, 134. On the triskeles, see A. Burnett, “The Coinages of Rome and 
Magna Graecia in the Late Fourth and Third Centuries B.C.,” SNR 56 (1977), 
pp. 119-20. 

^ K. Christ, “Zur Chronologie der syrakusanischen Miinzpragung des 4. Jahrhun- 
derts V. Chr.,” JNG 8 (1957), pp. 27-29; Jenkins (above, n. 2), p. 151. 
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Chart 1. Are thusa /Quadriga 


Obv. Head of Arethusa 1., with necklace, earrings, and wreath, 
surrounded by three dolphins; below neck N( (0 1, 2), Nl (O 
3-7), NK (O 8, 9), or <t>l (0 10-16) 

Rev. Quadriga 1., charioteer in chiton, reins in 1., kentron in r., 
triskeles above; ZYPAKOZIQN and M in exergue 

Combinations 1-84. 
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A study of 326 examples has revealed the die linkages shown in 
chart 1. The coverage estimator devised by I. S. Good, which esti- 
mates the percentage of the original coinage volume that was struck 
from observed dies. Table la, shows that this sample is very close to 
representative.^ Table lb assumes that the die output was equal and 
Table Ic gives figures based on Carter’s formula.® 


Table 1a 


Good’s Estimator 


Obverse dies 

Coins 16 

Coverage estimate 99.6% 

95% confidence interval 98.6/lOOVo 


Reverse dies 
55 

99.0% 

96.6/100% 


Combinations 

84 

94.1% 

89.8/98.2% 


Table 1b 


Assuming Equal Die Output 


Obverse dies 

Coins 16 

Die estimate 16.0 

95% confidence interval 16/16.2 


Reverse dies 

55 

55.5 

55/56.9 


Combinations 

84 

88.2 

84.5/92.4 


^ 1. J. Good, “The Population Frequencies of Species and the Estimation of Popu- 
lation Parameters,” Biometrika 40 (1953), pp. 237-64, cited by W. Esty, “Estimation 
of the Size of a Coinage: A Survey and Comparison of Methods,” NC 1986, p. 208. 
The calculations presented in this paper follow the recommendations of Esty, in 
particular his equations J2, J3, and K1 (pp. 208-9). The figures are carried to one 
decimal place, but may not be any more precise than the nearest integer. W. Esty 
and G. Carter, “The Distribution of the Number of Coins Struck by Dies,” AJN 3-4 
(1991-92), pp. 165-86, appeared too late to be taken into consideration here. On 
the provenience of the sample, see n. 4 above. 

* G. F. Carter, “A Simplified Method for Calculating the Original Number of Dies 
from Die Link Statistics,” ANSMN 28 (1983), pp. 195-206, especially equation 3 on 
p. 202. Figures are rounded to two decimal places. 
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Table Ic 

G. F. Carter’s Estimator 

Obverse dies Reverse dies Combinations 

Coins 16 55 84 

Carter projections 15.57 ±.19 (sic) 59.35± 1.41 98.61 ± 3.01 

A preliminary catalogue of known dies of the Arethusa/quadriga 
series is illustrated in Plates 2 (obverses) and 5-7 (reverses). The 
series divides distinctly and fairly evenly into two groups: a nu group 
(bearing the letters Nl, NK, or NQ, and a phi group (letters <I>1). The 
letters are probably mint control devices, not artists’ signatures, since 
the initials Nl and N( also appear on some Agathoclean bronze issues. 
Even though the letters of the nu group can be resolved into a name 
beginning Nik-, none of Agathocles’ known associates has a name 
beginning Nik- or Ph-. Within each of the two groups there are nume- 
rous shared reverse dies, suggesting multiple anvils in simultaneous 
production, but there are no connections between the nu and phi 
groups. The two groups may have been struck contemporaneously at 
different workshops or at the same workshop in quick succession, 
because hoards containing the series have both nu and phi groups. 
The survival rate for the phi group is considerably lower than for the 
nu group (100 versus 226 examples), in spite of rough equivalence in 
number of dies. The survival rate may reflect original production, 
suggesting that the phi group dies were originally less productive than 
the nu group dies. 

Kore/Nike with Trophy Series 

The second series of Agathoclean tetradrachms is strikingly original 
in both type and legend, and highly variable in matters of detail (Plate 
1, 3-4). The obverse shows the head of Kore, usually facing right, 
wearing a necklace, earrings, and a wreath made of a stalk bearing a 
full ear of grain. Her hair flows loosely about her neck and shoulders. 
This loose hairstyle is without precedent in Syracusan coinage, yet the 
type proved quite popular, reappearing on the coins of the Fourth 
Democracy, Pyrrhus, and Hieron II. Along the left edge appears the 
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legend KOPAZ, the Doric genitive of Kore, “the Maiden,” an epithet of 
Persephone. 

On the reverse a winged female figure stands at left, naked to the 
hips, with a hammer in her right hand and a nail in her left; she is 
preparing to nail a helmet to a freestanding trophy. The legend 
ArAOOKAEOZ appears in exergue or along the left edge, or the 
variant AT A0OKAEIO2 along the left edge. A triskeles appears inva- 
riably, and the monogram M or M occasionally, but the position of 
these emblems with the reverse composition varies greatly. Some dies 
are of exceedingly fine workmanship, while others, traditionally labeled 
“barbarous,” are crudely worked.® The nearest numismatic precedent 
for the reverse type would seem to be a gold stater of ca. 360-350 B.C. 
from Lampsacus, featuring a crouching half-nude Nike assembling a 
trophy. No example has been found in Sicily, and it is unlikely that 
the Lampsacene stater directly influenced the Agathoclean design. 
Much closer to — and in my opinion dependent upon — the Agathoclean 
Nike is the Nike crowning a trophy on the reverse of a Seleucid tetra- 
drachm (Plate 1, 16), traditionally dated to the immediate aftermath 
of the battle of Ipsus (301 B.C.).’® 

Chart 2. Kore/Nike with Trophy 

A-D, fine style 

Obv. Head of Kore facing r. with earring, necklace, and grain in 
hair; to 1. reading up KOPA! (A-C) 

Rev. Nike and trophy, in r. hammer, in 1. nail; triskeles in r. field, 
to 1. reading up Af AGOKAEIOZ (B-D), ground line 


^ Variations in legend and position of monogram and triskeles provide the basis 
for the separate groups of this series, and are noted more fully in the catalogue and 
die link charts. The distinction between “fine” and “barbarous” styles goes back at 
least to Head, Syracuse (above, n. 2), p. 48. 

Lampsacene stater: G. K. Jenkins, Ancient Greek Coins (London, 1972), p. 127, 
288 (hereafter AGC); A. R. Bellinger and M. A. Berlincourt, “Victory as a Coin 
Type,” ANSNNM 149 (New York, 1962), p. 24. Seleucid tetradrachm: Jenkins, 
AGC, p. 224, 552. C. Isler-Kerenyi, “Nike mit dem Tropaion,” Antike Plastik 10 
(1970), p. 63, conjectures that the Agathoclean reverse depicted a sculptural group 
commissioned to celebrate Agathocles’ victory in Africa. 
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A, Combinations 85-106. Obv. side and back tresses differentiated. 
Rev. AFAGOKAEOZ in exergue (R 56, 57, 61-64) or to 1. 
reading up (R 58-60, 65, 66); in I. field A (R 56-59, 61-63) or Al 
(R 60, 64-66); no necklace on Nike. 



0 23 R 66 


B, combinations 107-24. Obv. tresses less separated. Rev. Nike stiffer 
and stockier, triskeles often counterclockwise (R 72, 74-76, 79, 
80), necklace (except R 67). 
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C, combinations 125-34. Obv. little or no gap in tresses. Rev. Nike 
leans slightly backward, necklace. 



D, combinations 135-36. Obv. ZYPAKOZIQN to r. reading down. , 


O 33 
O 34 


R 88 
R 89 


E-J, barbarotis style 

Obv. Kore facing r., to 1. reading down KOPAZ (E-H) 

Rev. Nike and trophy, ground line, to 1. reading up Af A0O- 
KAEIOZ (E-I), triskeles in 1. field (E-I) 

E, combinations 137-84. Obv. lettering small, closely set, head often 
small. Rev. triskeles counterclockwise (R 94, 94R, 104), no ground 
line (R 102, 105, 110, 112, 114, 120). 



O 35 


O 36 


O 37 


-R 95 
R 96 
-R 97 
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O 48 


0 49 



R 104 
R 105 
R 106 
R 107 
R 108 
R 109 

R no 

R 111 
R 112 
R 113 
R 114 
R 115 
R 116 
R 117 

R 118 

R 119 
R 120 
R 121 
R 122 
R 123 


F, combinations 185-218. Obv. coarse hair. Rev. legend in exergue 
(R 126), triskeles counterclockwise (R 135, 140). 
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G. 



R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


combinations 219-32. Rev. no ground line 



137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

(R 148, 151). 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 


H, combinations 233^37. Rev. no ground line (R 158, 160). 


O 66 
O 67 
O 68 



158 

159 

160 


I, combinations 238-41. Obv. Kore facing 1., to r. reading up KOPA2. 

Rev. no ground line (R 163). 

R 163 

J, combination 242. Obv. to r. reading down APAOCKAEIOZ. Rev. 

no legend, triskeles in r. field. 

0 71 R 164 
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Digitized by 


The die linkages for this series are shown above in Chart 2. 
Calculations according to the Good estimator demonstrate that the 399 
coins so far examined, while not as complete a sample as the 326 
examples of the Arethusa/quadriga series summarized above, are still 
fairly representative. 


Table 2a 


Good’s Estimator 


Obverse dies 

Coins 55 

Coverage estimate 98.4Vo 

95% confidence interval 96.3/100% 


Reverse dies 

no 

92.7% 

88.9/96.5% 


Combinations 

158 

86.7% 

81.8/91.6% 


Table 2b 


Assuming Equal Die Output 


Obverse dies 

Coins 55 

Die estimate 55.8 

95% confidence interval 55/57.1 


Reverse dies 
110 
118.6 

113.9/123.7 


Combinations 

158 

182.2 

172.4/193.1 


Coins 

Carter projections 


Table 2c 


G. F. Carter’s Estimator 


Obverse dies 
55 

57.72±1.10 


Reverse dies 
110 

131.15±3.79 


Combinations 

158 

214.91 ±7.92 


A partial die catalogue of known Kore/Nike with trophy is illus- 
trated in Plates 2-4 and 7-11. Further study should reveal more die 
combinations, permitting consolidation both within and among many 
of the groups identified. Future links should be expected particularly 
among barbarous style groups. In some cases, dies have been tenta- 
tively assigned to groups with which they have no links on the basis of 
shared compositional anomalies. For example, because of the counter- 
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clockwise triskeles on R 79 and R 80, 0 28 is assigned to group B, 
which contains all other known counterclockwise triskeles reverses in 
the fine style (R 72, R 74, R 75, R 76). On the other hand, stylisti- 
cally disparate dies are linked in some groups. For example, group F 
contains both the small head varieties, such as O 51, and the large 
head varieties, such as O 59, clearly by different hands. Thus nothing 
about the style of die cutting would prevent the consolidation of many 
of the barbarous groups. 

The traditional distinction between fine and barbarous styles, 
though subjective, seems borne out by this die study. The fine 
obverses are invariably paired with fine reverses. No link between 
fine and barbarous dies can be demonstrated. The artistically better 
examples of the barbarous style (0 51 of group F, or O 69 of group 
I), which might have been expected to provide a transition between 
the two styles, show little likelihood of future connection to any of 
the fine style groups. 

The ratio of known reverse dies to obverse dies seems roughly 
comparable for the two styles (fine, 1.89; barbarous, 2.05), and the 
average number of combinations per obverse die is very close (fine, 
2.89; barbarous, 2.86). A glance at Chart 2, however, shows that the 
incidence of crossed lines, representing reverse dies shared by multiple 
obverse dies, is higher in the fine than in the barbarous style. A 
reasonable explanation for the high incidence of shared reverses is 
multiple anvils in simultaneous production, with reverse dies mixed in 
a die box. Such a procedure would imply intense striking of perhaps 
shorter duration. Thus the sloppiness of execution of the barbarous 
style dies is not necessarily due to pressure on minting authorities for 
rapid production, since as a whole the barbarous groups are no more 
hurried than the fine. 

Some other explanation is therefore required for the poor quality of 
the barbarous style coins. The most common suggestion has been that 
the barbarous coins were minted in Africa by a mobile mint during 
Agathocles’ invasion of 310-307 B.C., while the fine coins were struck 
at Syracuse.” In support of this interpretation it is often proposed 

” HN, p. 182; Giesecke (above, n. 5), pp. 90-91; Holm (above, n. 5), p. 190; 
Buda (above, n. 2), 204. 
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that the monogram M, which appears on some coins of the fine style 
(group A), should be resolved as AN(TANAPOY). Antander was 
Agathocles’ elder brother and hu/jieArjr^g of Syracuse during the 
African invasion (Diod. 20.4.1). The hypothesis of the African mint 
has the further advantage of explaining how Agathocles’ African 
army was paid during the extended campaign, since the barbarous 
style coins are demonstrably numerous. Nevertheless, there are 
serious difficulties with this view. The hoard evidence as yet does not 
support the supposition that the Nike series ever circulated outside 
Sicily. Admittedly few North African hoards of this period have been 
reported; but none contains Agathoclean coins. We do not in fact 
know that the African army was paid regularly in new coin.’^ If the 
barbarous tetradrachms were struck only in Africa, it is difficult to see 
how they have come to be found in such numbers in Sicily, since 
Agathocles abandoned the army in Africa. Finally, the matter of the 
monogram is not straightforward. Only group A of the fine style bears 
the monogram M. Why groups B, C, and D do not also bear the 
monogram if they were struck in Syracuse while Antander was epime- 
letes is not satisfactorily explained. Since this monogram appeared in 
the reverse exergue of the Arethusa/quadriga series, by the same logic 
Antander should also have served as epimeletes or moneyer during 
production of the earlier tetradrachms. This is of course not impos- 
sible, but the idea has found no support. In fact, there is no certainty 
that the monogram should be resolved as a name beginning An- rather 
than Ai-.*^ 


The episode at Diodorus 20.33.8, where Agathocles’ soldiers complain about 
back pay, suggests rather strongly the contrary. Diodorus notes at length the 
measures Agathocles took to placate this mutiny and distributing money was not 
one of them. Agathocles’ soldiers will have left no numismatic trace of their 
sojourn in Africa if, as I suspect, their chief income was booty, “gifts” from Libyan 
allies, and the contents of Ophellas’s campaign chest. Nevertheless, the notion of an 
Agathoclean coinage in Africa retains a tenacious hold in some quarters. A recent 
fixed price list (Seaby, August 1981, BG21) suggested that an African origin might 
even explain the inartistic qualities of some dies of the (presumably pre-310 B.C.) 
Agathoclean Apollo/biga gold drachm. 

Giesecke (above, n. 5), p. 90, claimed that the form A/ is more common than A; 
in fact the opposite is true. 
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A. H. Lloyd recognized the problems inherent in the African mint 
theory, concluding instead that the barbarous style tetradrachms were 
Carthaginian or Siculo-Punic imitations of the Syracusan fine style 
series.’^ The decline in artistic quality from fine to barbarous Lloyd 
likened to the differences between the Ras-Melqart Arethusa/quadriga 
tetradrachms and their Euaenetus-type Syracusan models. Yet the 
Ras-Melqart imitations did not copy the Syracusan legend, and 
Lloyd’s attempts to explain why Carthaginian imitations of the fine 
style would have retained the triskeles and the Af A0OKAEIOZ 
legend are more ingenious than persuasive. There are no cogent 
reasons to suppose the barbarous style coins were minted anywhere 
other than Syracuse. 

The problem of the barbarous style coins is in fact not limited to the 
Kore/Nike tetradrachms. The head of Apollo/biga gold drachms (Plate 
1, 5), the full-weight silver pegasi (Plate 1, 6), and the reduced-weight 
silver pegasi (Plate 1,7) all exhibit great variety in the competence of 
die engraving. I believe further study of Agathocles’ gold and silver 
coinage will support the hypothesis of two ateliers within the Syra- 
cusan mint, one of higher artistic competence than the other. The 
Arethusa/quadriga series is remarkable in that there is little difference 
in quality of die engraving between the nu and phi groups. 

It has long been noted that, as a whole, the coinage of Agathocles 
can be used to illustrate the increasing authority of the tyrant.*^ His 
earliest coins bear the legend ZYPAKOIISN and the only reference to 
Agathocles personally is the presence of the triskeles. Gold and silver 
coins of Agathocles’ middle period bear his name, while gold and 
bronze coins of his final period bear his name and royal title. In an 
influential early discussion of Agathocles’ tetradrachms, F. Kenner 
argued that this same evolution of Agathocles’ power can be traced 
within the groups of the Kore/Nike with trophy series itself.^® On 

A. H. Lloyd, “A Recently Discovered Hoard of Greek and Siculo-Punic Coins,” 
NC 1925, pp. 168-71. 

HN, p. 182; G. F. Hill, Historical Greek Coins (London, 1906), pp. 111-12. 

'* F. Kenner, Die Miinzsammlung des Stifles St. Florian (Vienna, 1871), 
pp. 14-15. This interpretation is explicitly adopted by Head, Syracuse (above, 
no. 2), p. 48, and Buda (above, n. 2), pp. 204-7. It is implied by the arrangement 
of Holm (above, n. 5), p. 190. The fullest exposition is Giesecke (above, n. 5), 
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this interpretation the earliest of this series was group D, which 
retained the traditional legend ZYPAKOZIQN on the obverse. Then 
followed groups B and C, on which ZYPAK021QN was displaced by 
the new obverse legend KOPAZ. In all three groups the reverse 
legend is the (presumably less assertive) adjectival form APAGO- 
KAEIOZ. The barbarous style groups were based upon the design of 
groups B and C. Finally, Agathocles arrogated to himself the right to 
coin silver in his own name, and altered the reverse legend to the more 
assertive genitive form Af AGOKAEOZ (group A). 

The present die study and the recent publication of previously little 
known examples of a rare Agathoclean gold stater raise serious doubts 
about the sequence posited by Kenner. Specimens from group D come 
from only two obverse dies. The presumption should be that coins 
with the obverse legend ZYPAKOZlQN were never very numerous. 
Both the legend ZYPAKOZlfiN and the monogram A appear regularly 
on the Arethusa/quadriga series. Thus both group D (legend ZYPA* 
KOZIQN and group A (the only group with the monogram) have 
valid numismatic claims to close connection with the Arethusa/ 
quadriga series, and thus priority within the Kore/Nike with trophy 
series. The placement of the reverse legend in the exergue in the 
majority of group A examples might support the precedence of this 
group, since in virtually all other groups the legend appears along the 
left border. The repositioning of the legend along the border increased 
its prominence and legibility. The legend of the Arethusa/quadriga 
reverses also appeared in the exergue, which might be another reason 
to suppose group A is early in the Kore/Nike with trophy series. Most 
importantly, it can now be demonstrated that the spelling AfAGO- 
KAEOZ (group A) is earlier than AF AGOKAEIOZ (groups B and C). 

One of the rarest Sicilian coins is an Agathoclean gold stater (on the 
Attic standard), until recently known chiefly from the example in the 
Vienna Miinzkabinett (Plate 1, 8).’^ The obverse depicts a youthful 


pp. 89-91. Among historians the believers include Berve, “Herrschaft” (above, n. 1), 
p. 69. 

On this coin, see the still important discussion of A. J. Evans, “Contributions 
to Sicilian Numismatics,” NC 1894, pp. 237-42 and pi. 8. fig. 6. Evans evidently 
knew of another example in a private collection, but it was never published, and 
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head facing right, wearing an elephant headdress and an aegis around 
the neck. There is no legend. On the reverse, a winged Athena strides 
right, in a pose reminiscent of Athena Promachos or Alkidemos. She 
wears a helmet and holds a shield on her left arm, a spear in her 
upraised right, and an owl appears in the lower right field. The 
reverse legend of the Vienna coin reads APABOKAEOX. The types 
are derived from those of a silver tetradrachm struck by Ptolemy I 
Soter (Plate 1, 9), often dated ca. 314-305 B.C.'* On the basis of the 
legend and the iconography of the reverse, the Agathoclean stater is 
universally assumed to be roughly contemporary with the Kore/Nike 
with trophy tetradrachms. 

Evans and Hill are unsure of the identity and the gender of the 
obverse figure. Evans acknowledged that “it is by no means certain 
who is intended to be portrayed by the youthful head.” Hill tenta- 
tively identified the figure as a personification of Africa, who in later 
Greek iconography is, however, usually female. The elephant head- 
dress covers the hair, so one must rely primarily on facial characteris- 
tics. The lips and chin could be those of a man or woman, but the 
well muscled and slightly bulging brow is arguably more “powerful” 
than “beautiful.” The lack of an earring may also be relevant. I am 
therefore inclined to call the head male. That a Syracusan audience 
would think of personified Africa without the aid of a legend seems 
dubious. Since on the Ptolemaic model the obverse head is presu- 
mably the deified Alexander, H. A. Cahn concludes that the youth on 
Agathocles’ coin is also Alexander, “wenn auch das Ammonshom, das 
ihn kennzeichnet, hier nicht deutlich zu sehen ist.”*® Obviously 

may be the same as the Basel coin discussed below. The denomination is sometimes 
described as 120 litrae: Holm (above, n. 5), p. 189; G. F. Hill, Coins of Ancient Sicily 
(Westminster, 1903), pi. 11. 

'* Ptolemaic tetradrachm: Markholm (above, n. 3), pp. 63-65, 92-93; 0. Zervos, 
“The Early Tetradrachms of Ptolemy I,” ANSMN 13 (1967), pp. 1-16; B. Kuschel, 
“Die neuen MQnzbilder des Ptolemaios Soter,” JNG 11 (1961), pp. 9-18. Athena 
Promachos: C. M. Havelock, “The Archaistic Athena Promachos in Early Helle- 
nistic Coinages,” AJA 84 (1980), pp. 41-50; Merkholm (above, n. 3), p. 26. 

Alexander: H. A. Cahn, Griechische Mtinzen aus Grossgriechenland und SizUien; 
Antikenmuseum Basel und Sanunlung Ludwig (Basel, 1988), p. 143. Agathocles: E. 
Sjdqvist, “A Portrait Head from Morgantina,” AJA 66 (1962), pp. 319-22; and, 
guardedly, E. Will, Histoire politique du monde hellenislique, 2nd ed., vol. 1 (Nancy, 
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Agathocles’ die cutters took the effort to alter the types in some 
important respects, to make the gold coin refer fairly explicitly to 
Agathocles’ African victory. Among these conscious alterations may 
have been to omit the Ammon’s horn and to make the visage more 
generic. E. Sjdqvist argued that the obverse is an idealized portrait 
of Agathocles himself, but this view has not found wide acceptance. 
An official portrait tradition of Agathocles did exist in antiquity. 
Diodorus (21.16.6) records that upon Agathocles’ death the Syracusans 
pulled down his images, and Cicero (Verr. 2.4.122-24) claims that 
Verres stole from the temple of Athena in Syracuse a panel depicting 
Agathocles in a cavalry skirmish. Yet no securely identified image has 
survived, and what little is reported about the tyrant’s physiognomy 
does not greatly resemble the head on the gold coin. Nevertheless, 
the response of ancient audiences to such images was perhaps more 
sophisticated than some modern critics allow. A realistic portrait of 
Agathocles (51 years old and “not overly well provided with hair,” as 
Diodorus says, before he ever set foot in Africa) is of course out of the 
question. But even his enemies allowed that Agathocles had been 
handsome as a younger man. An idealized portrait of “Agathocles as 
Alexander” seems to me quite possible. 

We have no literary evidence that Agathocles likened himself to 
Alexander, or sought to portray the African expedition as a continua- 
tion of Alexander’s conquests. The loss of the 22 books by Agathocles’ 
court historian Callias of Syracuse and the hostility of most other 
contemporary historians have ensured that we in fact have little idea 
how Agathocles wanted his regime to be perceived. But Alexander’s 
hostile intentions towards Carthage were widely believed by his 
contemporaries. Even if we reject the authenticity of Alexander’s 
final plans as outlined by Diodorus (18.4), the presence at Susa of 
many ambassadors from the western Mediterranean attests unmistak- 
ably to the uncertainty and concern with which Alexander’s inten- 
tions were viewed in the West. There is good reason to suppose that 
the Carthaginians gave serious thought to the danger of an attack by 


1979), p. 117. One ancient literarj' tradition of Agathocles’ appearance is reflected 
in Aelian, VH 11.4 and Diodorus 20..‘)4.1. His youthful good looks; Diodorus 19.2.6; 
Justin 22.1.3. 
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Alexander on North Africa and that Agathocles was prepared to play 
upon Carthaginian fears. 

The stater’s reverse departs from the Ptolemaic original in two 
details. The addition of wings on the Agathoclean Athena associates 
her thematically with the reverse of the Kore/Nike with trophy tetra- 
drachms. The owl replaces the eagle of the Ptolemaic tetradrachm, 
and may refer to the perhaps not altogether miraculous appearance of 
owls just before Agathocles’ victory over Hanno and Bomilcar in 310 
(Diod. 20.11). 

Two more examples of this gold issue have recently been published. 
One is in the Basel Antikenmuseum (Plate 1, 10), the other was 
purchased from Bank Leu by a private collector. Both coins were 
struck from the same obverse and reverse dies as the Vienna piece, 
except that the reverse die has been recut to insert an iota between 
the epsilon and the omicron in the legend.^ The reason for this alter- 
ation is perplexing, but the sequence is clear: AF AGOKAEOZ 
preceded AFAGOKAEIOZ. Since the tetradrachms undergo exactly 
the same alteration in legend, their sequence must also be the same. 
Group A is therefore the earliest of the Kore/Nike with trophy series. 
The analogous alteration in legend makes it highly probable that the 
gold stater and the beginning of the Nike series are exactly contempo- 
rary, and it probably means that both denominations were struck at 
the same mint. As there is no firm reason to suppose any of the tetra- 
drachms were produced outside Sicily, the stater was probably 
produced on the island. The effort in recutting the stater die and the 
consistency of the spelling AP A0OKAEIOZ throughout the later dies 
of the long and highly varied tetradrachm issue suggest that the 
spelling change was considered significant, but it is difficult to say 
how. 

This sequence of legends is not surprising. Despite its popularity, 
the belief that the genitive of the name is more assertive than the 
adjectival form is conjectural. These gold staters and the Kore/Nike 


^ Cahn (above, n. 19), p. 143, 511; Leu 42, 12 May 1987, 133. The purchaser of 
the Bank Leu coin was kind enough to leave it temporarily at the ANS, where I was 
able to examine it in August 1992. 
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with trophy tetradrachms were the first Sicilian coins to bear any 
leader’s name, in whatever form. The unprecedented claim made by 
these legends would not have been mitigated by an adjectival form. 
The motive for the alteration may have been merely technical. The 
obverse legend KOPAZ in the genitive identified the coin as being in 
some sense “of the Maiden,” while the genitive AfA0OKAEO2 on 
the reverse made a similar, perhaps competing, claim. The two 
legends may have perceived as formally in conflict. The adjective 
AF A60KAEI0Z would make the same political point without 
seeming to dispute the honor with the goddess. Indeed, this might 
imply that the decision to alter the legend began with the silver in 
mind, since there was no obverse legend on the gold with which to 
stand in conflict. It may be worth noting that Agathocles’ later coins 
with the reverse legend AfAOOKAEOZ BAZIAE02 have either no 
competing obverse legend, or a name in the nominative.^' 

The manner of alteration of the legend on the gold staters sheds 
some light on the problem of legend interpretation. Considerable inge- 
nuity has been expended on discovering the noun that AF A0OKAEIO2 
may have modified. Since the same legend appears on both the gold 
and the silver, a monetary value, like ararrjQ, seems unlikely. The 
feminine noun nxr] yields an appropriate sense,^ but would logically 
require a feminine adjective. The recutting of the gold stater die 
suggests that the spelling AFA0OKAEIO2, rather than being a free 
and deliberate choice, may simply have been the alteration which 
required the least reworking of the die. Whether the legend was 
altered on the gold or the silver first depends in part on the motive 
for the change, which remains very much a matter for speculation. 


No obverse legend; the helmeted Athena/thunderbolt, gold, reduced-weight 
stater (Plate 1, 11). Nominative obverse legend: Artemis ZOTEIRA/thunderbolt, 
bronze (Plate 1, 12). 

^ Head, Syracuse (above, n. 2), p. 47, following the suggestion of Kenner. Head, 
HN, p. 182, later changed his mind in favor of ;(apaxT^p, an Agathoclean “striking” 
or “issue,” which probably remains the best guess. Buda (above, n. 2), p. 205, still 
favors viKTi. Adjectives formed from Greek personal names ending in -cles are 
normally three-termination. 
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Volumes and Values 

Estimating the original size of a coinage from its present remains is 
problematic. Yet with appropriate caution it is feasible to project the 
implications of die studies into the realm of economic history. In 
recent years the practice has been to compare issues by estimated 
number of obverse dies, and it is here that the most important finding 
of this study is made. The Kore/Nike with trophy series obverses 
outnumber those of the Arethusa/quadriga series by a ratio of better 
than three to one. The Kore/Nike with trophy series was evidently 
intended to meet much larger expenses, cover a longer period of time, 
or both. 

For historical purposes there may be some advantage to a rough 
estimate of the absolute original size of the two issues. P. Kinns’ 
study of Amphictyonic coinage suggests a theoretical output range of 
23,333 to 47,250 coins per obverse stater die.^ These figures are 
considerably higher than previously surmised. The Agathoclean tetra- 
drachm dies, rather larger in size than the Amphictyonic staters, but 
of comparable relief, may be expected to be somewhat less prolific, but 
how much less is difficult to say. Kraay, on the basis of Sellwood’s 
practical experiments, postulated a minimum of 10,000 coins per 
fourth-century Siculo-Punic tetradrachm die.^'* For the Attic New 
Style tetradrachms, which were often struck near the die limits, 
Kinns suggests “a figure in the region of 20,000” coins per obverse die 
may be appropriate. Using obverse die projections derived from the 
Carter formulas above, estimations of average die production, and 
assuming a talent of 6,000 drachmas, total values for the two tetra- 
drachm series can be approximated. 


^ P. Kinns, “Amphictyonic Coinage Reconsidered,” NC 1983, pp. 18-19. 

^ C. M. Kraay, “Greek Coinage and War,” in W. Heckel and R. Sullivan, eds.. 
Ancient Coins of the Graeco-Roman World: The Nickle Numismatic Papers (Waterloo, 
Ontario, 1984), p. 7, relying on D. G. Sellwood, “Some Experiments in Greek 
Minting Technique,” NC 1963, pp. 217-31. 
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Projected Die Total Estimated Coins per Die 

Arethusa/quadriga 

16 10,000 (Kraay) 

15.000 

20.000 (Kinns, Attic) 
23,333 (Kinns, Amphict.) 
47,250 (Kinns, Amphict.) 

Kore/Nike with trophy 

58 10,000 (Kraay) 

15.000 

20.000 (Kinns, Attic) 
23,333 (Kinns, Amphict.) 
47,250 (Kinns, Amphict.) 


Total Value in Attic Talents 


106.66 

160 

213.33 
248.88 
504 

386.66 

580 

774.33 
902.21 
1827 


The vastly higher production rates of the Amphictyonic estimates 
might be inapplicable here, but they can be said to rest on reasonable 
calculations of near-contemporary practice, and at the very least they 
suggest that Kraay’s minimum estimate of 10,000 may be impracti- 
cally low. Since die breaks on surviving coins of the Arethusa/ 
quadriga series are rather rare, it appears that each die was not 
pushed to its maximum output. It therefore seems reasonable to 
posit an average production rate in the range of 15,000 coins per 
obverse die. This would give a very approximate total value for the 
Arethusa/quadriga series of 160 Attic talents. 

Die breaks and flaws in the Kore/Nike with trophy series are not 
infrequent and they appear on both the fine and the barbarous styles, 
on both obverse and reverse. In the case of the barbarous dies such 
breaks may be due to their coarse execution rather than excessive 
use. The low survival rate of the barbarous style (many combinations 
are attested by only one or two coins) might indicate that the dies 
were poorly made as well as inartistically carved. On the other hand, 
this apparently low survival rate might be a result of selection. 
Because of their superior design and execution, coins of the fine style 
are more likely to be published with photographs than their barbarous 
counterparts. An average production of 15,000 coins per die, as with 
the Arethusa/quadriga series, gives a minimum total value of the 
Kore/Nike with trophy series in the neighborhood of 580 Attic talents. 
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Chronological Considerations 

Since Head’s work on Syracusan coinage, it has been traditional to 
divide the coinage of Agathocles into three periods: 317-310 B.C. 
(from Agathocles’ seizure of power until his invasion of Africa), 
310-304 (from the invasion of Africa to the end of the war with 
Carthage and Agathocles’ proclamation as king), and 304-289 (from 
Agathocles’ proclamation as king until his death). These divisions, 
corresponding to political and military phases in Agathocles’ reign, 
are largely based upon the historical narrative of Diodorus of 
Sicily.^ In this tripartite scheme, the Arethusa/quadriga tetra- 
drachms are usually assigned to phase 1, and the Kore/Nike with 
trophy tetradrachms to phase 2. Thus both silver issues are assigned 
to cover the costs of Agathocles’ war with Carthage. 

In light of recent archaeological evidence, Jenkins has endeavored to 
revise and refine the traditional chronology. He notes that the hoard 
found in 1957 at Pachino in southeast Sicily contained a very full 
sample of Corinthian pegasi of Ravel period V down to the occupation 
of Corinth by Ptolemy I in 308-306 along with 16 Arethusa/quadriga 
tetradrachms but no Kore/Nike with trophy tetradrachms. Jenkins 
concludes that the Kore/Nike with trophy and Agathocles’ name must 
not yet have been struck when the Pachino hoard was closed, not too 
long after 308, concluding that “these have been dated 310-305 B.C., 
but in view of the evidence of the Pachino hoard they are unlikely to 
have started so soon. If they had not started by 310 when Agathocles 
led his expedition to Africa, they are unlikely to have begun until 306 
or 305 after the African campaign.”^ 


^ Head, Syracuse (above, n. 2), pp. 40-52, and HN, p. 181, followed by Buda 
(above, n. 2), pp. 194 and 200. Although Diodorus (20.54.1) erroneously dates 
Agathocles’ proclamation as king to 308/7, his observation that Agathocles took 
the royal title in imitation of the Diadochoi establishes a terminus post quern of 
early 304 B.C. On the chronology of royal claims by Ptolemy and Seleucus, see E. 
S. Gruen, “The Coronation of the Diadochoi,” in J. W. Eadie and J. Ober, eds.. The 
Craft of the Ancient Historian: Essays in Honor of Chester G. Starr (Lanham, Mary- 
land, 1985), pp. 258-59. 

^ Jenkins (above, n. 2), pp. 151-52; Pachino 1957 hoard, IGCH 2151. 
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Jenkins therefore proposes a four-phase chronology for Agathocles’ 
coinage. Phase 1 includes the full-weight silver Pegasi (Plate 1, 6), 
along with the Apollo/biga gold drachm (Plate 1, 5) and its fractions. 
Phase 2 contains the Arethusa/quadriga tetradrachms, the Apollo/ 
Pegasus and Persephone/bull bronzes (Plate 1, 13), and most, if not 
all, of the electrum (Plate 1, 14). This phase, or at least the 
Arethusa/quadriga tetradrachms in it, “probably continued until ca. 
306-305.” The boundary between phases 1 and 2 is not specified, but 
it may be the traditional terminus of ca. 310. Phase 3, containing the 
Kore/Nike with trophy tetradrachms and the rare gold stater, extends 
from ca. 305 to ca. 295 B.C. The gold (Plate 1, 11) and bronze (Plate 
1, 12) coins bearing the reverse legend APAODKAEOZ BAZIAEOZ, 
and the reduced-weight silver pegasi (Plate 1, 7), comprise phase 4, 
which covers the period ca. 295-289 B.C. 

Jenkins’ view of Agathoclean tctradrachm chronology has been 
extremely influential. The Pachino 1957 hoard creates a strong 
presumption that the bulk of the Kore/Nike with trophy series was 
struck after ca. 308 B.C. Yet this conclusion may not be as firm as 
is sometimes supposed. Silver tetradrachms make up less than 6 
percent of the hoard contents (42 of 642 pieces), and the Agathoclean 
examples make up only 38 percent of the silver tetradrachms (16 of 
42). The content of the hoard is neither representative of Siculo- 
Punic tetradrachms to 308, nor of non-Syracusan Sicilian tetra- 
drachms.^^ Thus even if the Pachino 1957 hoard is to be dated ca. 
305/300, the absence of Kore/Nike with trophy tetradrachms might 
be fortuitous. 


The Pachino 1957 hoard contains none of the Siculo-Punic tetradrachms of the 
type Tanit/horse’s head and palm, found in the S. E. Sicily 1977 hoard of ca. 300 
B.C. (M. J. Price, Coin Hoards 6 (London, 1981], 21). Siculo-Punic tetradrachms 
(15 examples) and Syracusan tetradrachms (16 examples) are about equally repre- 
sented in the Pachino 1957 hoard. The hoard also contains no tetradrachms from 
Rhegion, as in the Gela 1977 hoard (M. J. Price, Coin Hoards 6 (London, 1979], 28), 
dated ca. 310, or from Selinus or Camarina, as in the Sila, Calabria 1950 hoard 
(M. J. Price, Coin Hoards 4 (London, 1978], 30), dated to ca. 300. The Siculo-Punic 
tetradrachms are discussed by G. K. Jenkins, “Coins of Punic Sicily,” SNR 50 
(1971), pp. 25-78; 53 (1974), pp. 23-41 (series 1); 56 (1977), pp. 5-65 (series 2-4); 
and 57 (1978), pp. 5-68 (series 5-6). 
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To numismatists of Sicily it will seem captious to fault the hoard 
evidence, for the period of Agathocles is perhaps as well served as 
any in the island’s history. A survey of the 16 hoards containing 
Agathoclean tetradrachms appears in Chart 3 below. It is readily 
apparent that the Kore/Nike with trophy series roughly parallels the 
Siculo-Punic tetradrachms of Jenkins series 5, the Heracles-Melqart/ 
horse’s head and palm. Yet this does not necessarily give us an abso- 
lute date, since Jenkins’ estimate of series 5 (ca. 306-289) is in turn 
based upon the belief that the Kore/Nike with trophy series did not 
begin until ca. 305. The date for the Pachino 1957 hoard depends 
upon its Corinthian Pegasi. The latest coins are Corinthian Pegasi of 
Ravel’s period V, down through the AY group but not including the 
AO group of the Ptolemaic occupation.^ At present we do not know 
when the AY group began, and how much time, if any, came between 
the end of AY and the beginning of AO. The groups of period V are 
too few to represent annual units of continuous production, and more 
likely than not gaps of several years separated the groups. Jenkins’ 
date of ca. 305/300 for Pachino 1857 presupposes the AY group could 
not have begun any earlier than ca. 310. If any part of the AY group 
was struck before ca. 310, then even the evidence of the Corinthian 
Pegasi would be consistent with a date of ca. 310 for the Pachino 
1957 hoard as a whole. Since the Corinthian coins were struck at 
least in part for use in Sicily, the time between striking and deposition 
in a Sicilian hoard need not have been long. 

Moreover, Jenkins’ chronology requires Agathocles to pay the cost of 
the long and exhausting war with Carthage primarily with the Apollo/ 
biga gold drachms, the full-weight pegasi, and the Arethusa/quadriga 
tetradrachms. (The electrum issues are to be dated to the period 
immediately following the peace with Carthage, see below, 
pp. 33-37.) Without a detailed study of the gold and Pegasi issues, 
we cannot exclude the possibility that their volumes were substan- 


^ G. K. Jenkins, “A Note on Corinthian Coins in the West," in H. Ingholt, ed.. 
Centennial Publication of the American Numismatic Society (New York, 1958), 
pp. 367-79. 1 have profited from conversations with L. L. Brice concerning Corinth 
period V Pegasi. 
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tial.^ We do know that the Arethusa/quadriga series, though respec- 
table, represents at best only a fourth of total Agathoclean tetra- 
drachm production. 

There are only scattered notices of Agathocles* financial situation. 
His army at the outbreak of war with Carthage consisted of a merce- 
nary force of 10,000 infantry and 3,500 cavalry, as well as unknown 
(but probably substantial) numbers of Syracusan citizens and allies 
(Diod. 19.72.2). The rate of pay for this mercenary force is also 
unknown, but can be conjectured at not less than three obols a day 
per foot soldier and a drachm a day per horseman.^ Such a force, if 
paid regularly, would have cost Agathocles nearly a talent and a half 
per day, and over a minimal three month campaign season would have 
required 127.5 Attic talents.^* It is the scale, rather than the accu- 
racy, of these figures that matters: either military expenditures were 
considerably less than 127.5 talents, or the total value of the 
Arethusa/quadriga series was considerably more than 160 talents, or 
both, if there is to be any reasonable possibility that the Arethusa/ 
quadriga series sufficed until ca. 305 B.C. 

Of course Agathocles, like most commanders of mercenaries, some- 
times neglected to pay his men regularly (see the taunt of his enemies 
at Diod. 20.63.5). But he was usually careful to do so only when the 
soldiers were in no position to complain. It is unlikely that he 
attempted such economy any time before the battle of Himeras 
(311 B.C.), since there was always the danger that disaffected troops 

^ To my knowledge no study of the Apollo/biga drachms or the full-weight 
pegasi has been done. It must be borne in mind that Agathocles would also have 
been able to meet some of his early expenses out of existing coin. For instance, T. 
V. Buttrey, “The Morgantina Gold Hoard and the Coinage of Hicetas,” NC 1973, 
pp. 4-5, suggests that the coins of Philip II and Alexander III found in a hoard at 
Morgantina in 1%6 where what Agathocles paid mercenaries raised in that town in 
ca. 317. 

** W. K. Pritchett, The Greek Stale at War, pt. 1 (Berkeley, 1971), pp. 14-29, 
although his figures are probably too low. Still of considerable value is G. T. Grif- 
fith, The Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 294-307. 

10,000 infantry x 1/2 drachm per day 

3.500 cavalry x 1 drachm per day 

total mercenary force 

8.500 drachms x 90 days = 765,000 drachms 


Google 


= 5,000 drachms per day 
= 3,500 drachms per day 
= 8,500 drachms per day 
= 127.5 Attic talents 
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might desert or join the Carthaginians or other opponents in Sicily. M. 
Thompson has argued that the pattern of Alexander’s lifetime coinage 
supported the view that mercenaries were paid only at the end of their 
service.^^ She noted that the heavy production at Amphipolis, 
Lampsacus, Side, and other Aegean area mints in the period ca. 
325-323 B.C. might plausibly be linked to the discharge of substantial 
numbers of mercenaries who had been involved in Alexander’s eastern 
campaigns. Since Alexander’s circumstances were truly exceptional, 
however, we should not conclude that all mercenaries were usually 
paid only at the end of their period of service. Neither the historical 
sources (e.g., Diod. 20.63.5; 20.33.8) nor the distribution of silver 
coinage in the hoards suggests that Agathocles’ soldiers expected to 
be paid only at the end of major campaigns.^^ 

Comparing Carthaginian expenses for the same period, Kraay has 
used Jenkins’ study of Siculo-Punic coinage to argue that on average 
a year of warfare in the fourth century cost the Carthaginian state the 
product of about seven tetradrachm obverse dies.^^ If Syracusan 
annual war expenses were at all comparable to the Carthaginian, the 
16 obverse dies of the Arethusa/quadriga series might be expected to 
last no more than two or three years. Jenkins’ own calculations are 


M. Thompson, “Paying the Mercenaries,” in A. Houghton et al., eds.. Studies in 
Honor of Leo Mildenberg: Numismaiics, Art History, Archaeology (Wetteren, 1984), 
pp. 241-47. 

^ It is worth pointing out how uncharacteristic the peresumably deferred 
payments of 325-323 are even for Alexander’s army. The number of Alexander’s 
mercenaries remained relatively small until about 331 B.C. (A. B. Bosworth, 
Conquest and Empire (Cambridge, 1988], p. 266). Clearly the need to pay the merce- 
naries, and sooner rather than later, induced Alexander to keep their numbers small 
until the capture of the Persian treasuries made economy a minor consideration. 
Alexander’s practice of detailing mercenary troops to satrapal armies and other ad 
hoc tasks makes it very unlikely that pay could have been long deferred. 

^ Kraay (above, n. 24), pp. 6-7. He supposes an average production rate of 
10,000 coins per die (yielding a value of 45-50 talents), but both figures are 
probably conservative. These calculations represent the Carthaginian outlay in 
new coin alone, and there is no way to estimate the quantity of old coin, bullion, 
or taxes in kind that might have been included in the total cost to the Carthaginian 
government. Of course the same unknowns hold for Syracuse as well. 
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somewhat different. He counts 41 obverse dies in his Siculo-Punic 
tetradrachm series 3 and 4, covering the years ca. 320-ca. 305/300.^® 
This is nearly three times as many obverse dies as in the Arethusa/ 
quadriga series. Either the war cost the Carthaginians well over 
twice as much as it cost Syracuse, or part of the Syracusan war 
expenses must have been paid out of other funds. The Kore/Nike 
with trophy series is a logical source. 

Jenkins’ proposed chronology requires us to date the bulk of 
Agathocles’ precious metal coinage after the war with Carthage and it 
also compels us to place after ca. 305 those Siculo-Punic silver tetra- 
drachms (Heracles-Melqart/horse’s head and palm tree series, Plate 
1, 15) which Jenkins has made contemporary with the Agathoclean 
Kore/Nike with trophy series.^^ Jenkins found series 5 to contain 41 
obverse and 74 reverse dies, so that it is about as large as either his 
series 2 (covering some 30 years, including the war with Timoleon) or 
series 3 (covering, on Jenkins’ analysis, vitually the entire war with 
Agathocles). It is scarcely conceivable that all these Heracles-Melqart 
tetradrachms were struck only after ca. 308, since Carthaginian parti- 
cipation in the fighting in Sicily came to an end very shortly 
thereafter. No military activities in Sicily in the period after ca. 305 
have been postulated to explain Carthaginian military spending on this 
order. On the contrary, the favorable terms and indemnity the 
Carthaginians granted Agathocles in 306/5 strongly suggest that they 
were unwilling to continue military expenditure at pre-306/5 levels. 

The iconography of the Heracles-Melqart tetradrachms also implies 
a date early in the last decade of the fourth century. Agathocles’ 
unexpected victory outside Carthage in autumn 310 B.C. produced 
much soul-searching in the city. The Carthaginians attributed their 
defeat to the anger of the gods in general and of Heracles-Melqart in 
particular, whose cult they had neglected. Diodorus, whose source is 
usually well informed on internal Carthaginian affairs, reports that the 

Jenkins, “Punic Sicily” 1977 (above, n. 27), pp. 32-33. This figure does not 
include the silver tetradrachms struck at the Siculo-Punic mints rSmlqrt and 
ZIZ; if they were devoted to military expenditures, the total Carthaginian outlay 
would have been still higher. 

^ This is series 5 in Jenkins’ ordering, treated in detail in “Punic Sicily,” 1978, 
pp. 5~68, and 1977, pp. 23^-24. See also Jenkins (above, n. 2), p. 150. 
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Carthaginians, in order to propitiate the god, “sent a great sum of 
money and many of the most expensive dedications” (20.14.1) to the 
great temple of Melqart in Tyre. The app>earance of Heracles-Melqart 
on Siculo>Punic tetradrachms might well illustrate this renewed atten- 
tion to the god. Conversely, as Jenkins concedes, there is no “special 
reason why the Herakles-Melqart head should suddenly appear on 
Punic coins minted in Sicily around 300 B.C.”^^ Thus on grounds of 
historical probability, both the Agathoclean Kore/Nike with trophy 
tetradrachms and the Siculo-Punic Heracles-Melqart/horse’s head and 
palm tree tetradrachms should be dated to the early years of Agatho- 
cles’ African campaign. 

The Pachino 1957 hoard is not firm evidence for the belief that the 
Kore/Nike with trophy tetradrachms began only after ca. 308 B.C. 
The size of this series suggests it should be equated with a period of 
high mercenary expenses and, on the evidence of Diodorus, this should 
be somewhere in the period 313^305/4. Both estimates of Syracusan 
military expenditures and comparison with those of the Carthaginian 
suggest that the Arethusa /quadriga series is not likely to have been 
large enough to meet Agathocles, expenses until ca. 305. The tradi- 
tional chronology, which placed the Kore/Nike with trophy tetra- 
drachms and the companion gold stater in the early years of the 
African invasion, may indeed be valid. Agathocles’ need for new 
coinage in the years after 306/5 B.C. will then have been met by contin- 
ued minting of barbarous Nike tetradrachms, the electrum series, the 
reduced-weight pegasi, and the late gold pieces. 

The Date of the Syracusan Electrum Coinage 

Thanks to the efforts of Jenkins, the electrum coins of Syracuse are 
perhaps the best studied segment of Agathoclean coinage. The use of 
electrum outside the Carthaginian controlled areas of Sicily, as else- 
where throughout the Greek world, is rare, and the Agathoclean elec- 
trum is perhaps best seen as an experiment without precedent or 
sequel in Syracusan coinage. Jenkins has divided the four main types 
and denominations into groups A-D on the basis of their gold content. 

Jenkins, “Punic Sicily” 1978 (above, n. 27), p. 10. 
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The differences in weight and metal quality between the groups 
suggest that they do not form a homogenous issue and, despite the 
many attested dies (31 obverse and 48 reverse), the total volume of 
the coinage seems not have been extensive or production long-lived.^ 
Jenkins’ attribution of the Syracusan electrum coinage to Agathocles 
is now widely accepted. Its exact position within Agathocles’ reign is 
not as firmly established, and Jenkins’ argument here depends in part 
on the chronology of Agathocles’ bronze issues, which cannot be 
pressed too closely. Jenkins notes that the electrum shares many 
symbols with the long-lived Agathoclean Persephone/bull butting left 
bronze series. The bronze is linked by the control letters Nl and N( to 
the Arethusa/quadriga tetradrachms. Jenkins therefore assigns at least 
group B, the largest segment of the electrum, to his phase 2 (ca. 
310-ca. 305). Yet the electrum itself is not directly linked to the 
Arethusa/quadriga tetradrachms, which provide the chronological peg 
for this arrangement. As Holloway has shown, the bronzes of the 
Persephone/bull butting left type are extremely numerous and must 
have covered long periods of Agathocles’ reign. Some are demon- 
strably early such as examples found at Gela in strata connected with 
repairs conducted by Agathocles in 311/10. Others share symbols with 
Agathoclean gold reduced-weight staters from the latest phase of his 
reign. Thus symbols are no impediment to dating the electrum coins 
as early as Jenkins’ phase 2 and they do not necessarily preclude a 
later date. Substantial quantities of Syracusan (and Carthaginian 
group V) electrum were in the Camarina (Scoglitti) 1928 hoard, but 
on the basis of other contents this hoard is demonstrably late in 
Agathocles’ reign, and it cannot date the Syracusan electrum more 
closely than “before ca. 289 The absence of Syracusan elec- 

trum from earlier Agathoclean hoards (e.g., Pachino 1957) might 

^ Jenkins (above, n. 2), pp. 147-49 and the parenthetical remarks in G. K. 
Jenkins and R. B. Lewis, Carthaginian Gold and Electrum Coins, Royal Numismatic 
Society Special Publications 2 (London, 1963), pp. 32-34. 

Gela: Holloway (above, n. 2), pp. 88 (Capo Soprano) and 90 (Costa 
Zampogna). Gold reduced staters: Jenkins (above, n. 2), p. 132 and n. 2; compare 
the symbol t on the (presumably early) bronzes, SNGANS 611-12, with that on the 
(universally deemed late) gold, SNGANS 704. Camarina (Scoglitti) 1928 hoard: 
IGCH 2185. 
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imply a late date for the electrum, but it might just as easily reflect a 
preference for silver coin on the part of the hoard depositors. 

Historical considerations in fact suggest that the beginning of the 
Syracusan electrum issues should be dated to the peace treaty 
between Agathocles and Carthage in 306/5. Diodorus says (20.79.5) 
that the Carthaginians, in exchange for a treaty with Agathocles, 
paid him “gold to the value of three hundred talents of silver, or as 
Timaeus says, one hundred and fifty, and 200,000 medimnoi of 
grain.” The explicit mention of gold here is significant and ought not 
to have gone unremarked. Agathocles had recently abandoned his 
African army, partly to avoid paying it. His credit as an employer 
must then have been particularly low, and his need for cash quite 
pressing, if he was to have any hope of continuing the struggle with 
his Greek opponents in Sicily. Hence the Carthaginian indemnity, in 
whatever form, cannot have long remained unminted. 

Which Agathoclean gold issue can be most reasonably dated to 306/ 
5? The Apollo/biga drachms are too early, given the hoard evidence. 
The gold staters of Ptolemaic type were apparently never very numer- 
ous, given their survival rate, and there may never have been more 
than one obverse and one (reworked) reverse die. They can hardly 
have accounted for 150-300 silver talents’ worth of gold. The 
helmeted Athena/thunderbolt gold pieces with the reverse legend 
AfAeOKAEOZ BAZIAE02 are somewhat more plentiful, but they 
appear in hoards only towards the end of Agathocles’ reign, and are 
therefore traditionally dated fairly late.^® The only sizable Agatho- 
clean gold issue that can be credibly dated to 306/5 is the electrum. 

The Carthaginians perhaps paid the indemnity in bullion, as they 
did on other occasions. But it is worth considering the possibility 
that they paid in Carthaginian electrum coin. This might account for 
Diodorus’s reckoning the gold in terms of silver value, or the different 
estimates of its value in his sources. Since Diodorus never uses rjkex- 
TQOV except to mean amber, we would expect electrum to appear in his 
text as The hypothesis of Carthaginian payment in electrum 

^ Jenkins (above, n. 2), pp. 151-52; he counts only six obverse and seven reverse 
dies in 18 combinations. The royal title in the legend suggests that they cannot 
have been struck before spring 304 at the earliest. 
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would help to explain the unprecedented use of that metal at Syra- 
cuse. We might suppose that Agathocles found it easier and quicker 
to reissue the Carthaginian electrum as Syracusan, rather than to 
render it into its constituent metals. Rather than a gold issue 
debased by wartime exigencies, the Syracusan electrum would thus 
become the first of Agathocles’ post-war issues, intended to circulate 
side-by-side with Carthaginian electrum, as indeed the hoards 
suggest.'*' If this hypothesis is true, it may even provide an absolute 
date for the Carthaginian series, since the gold content of the main 
Syracusan electrum, group B, (52-55%) corresponds closely to propor- 
tions of Carthaginian group V (57-59%). 

One difficulty with dating the electrum coinage to 306/5 is the rela- 
tive restraint of its legend ZYPAKOZIQN: one might expect a more 
explicit announcement of Agathocles’ position. The evidence of the 
bronze coins, however, suggests caution in matters of legend. The 
Artemis ZQTEIPA/thunderbolt coins are the only bronze issues to bear 
Agathocles’ name and title. Holloway has shown that these bronzes 
are superseded well before the end of Agathocles’ reign by the Hera- 
cles/lion and club bronzes bearing the legend ZYPAKOZIQN.'*^ Hollo- 
way’s conjecture that Agathocles must have made some show of 
abdication well before his death seems historically improbable, but it 
does show that the problem of the occasionally surprising ZYPAKO- 
ZlfiN legend cannot be avoided. Agathocles’ reduced-weight pegasi, 
universally dated to the period after 305, bear no legend whatsoever. 
Thus the appearance of 2YPAK02IQN on the electrum issues need 
not require a date earlier than 306/5. Perhaps Agathocles’ peculiar 
position at the end of the Carthaginian war contributed to conserva- 
tive legend choice. For the first time since 316, Agathocles faced 
substantial military opposition from Syracusans under the leadership 
of Deinocrates. To triumph over this opposition required political 
accommodation as well as superior generalship, and Agathocles rose 

Those hoards containing the Syracusan electrum frequently contain Carthagi- 
nian as well; Camarina (Scoglitti) 1928 (IGCH 2185): Pazzano, Calabria 1952 
(IGCH 1945): and Ragusa 1905 {IGCH 2176). This suggests that the two varieties 
did not circulate in separate zones controlled by warring powers, and thus favors a 
date of ca. 305 rather than ca. 310. 

Holloway (above, n. 2), pp. 91-92. 
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to the challenge. One possibility is that the traditional legend repre- 
sented a concession to Syracusan sensibilities which had not been 
necessary in the heady days of the African campaign. Alternatively, 
the more traditional legend might be viewed as a measure to increase 
the acceptability of the novel electrum coinage to the Syracusan and 
wider Sicilian public. 

The die studies presented have shown the relative sizes of Agatho- 
cles’ two tetradrachm issues and permitted approximate estimates of 
their absolute sizes as well. The Arethusa/quadriga series, consisting 
of two roughly equal and distinct groups identifiable by monograms 
on the obverses, probably never numbered substantially more than 16 
or 17 obverse dies. The total size of this series is therefore probably 
less than half that of the major fourth century Siculo-Punic tetra- 
drachm issues (about 38 obverse dies) and less than one-third the size 
of the highly varied Kore/Nike with trophy series (about 58 obverse 
dies). The traditional division of this latter series into fine and barba- 
rous styles has been largely confirmed by this inquiry. There are 
numerous groups within both styles, but their relation to one another 
is not always clear and the sequence of groups within the fine style at 
least seems to be quite contrary to previous scholarly opinion. 

Volume calculations for the Agathoclean tetradrachm series and 
estimates of Agathocles’ military expenditures during the war with 
Carthage combine to raise serious doubts about the chronology of 
Agathoclean coinage proposed by Jenkins. More exact conclusions 
concerning the dates and duration of the tetradrachm series will 
require a detailed study of the early Agathoclean gold drachms and 
silver pegasi, but the conclusions drawn here tend to favor the older 
chronology of Head. The Arethusa/quadriga series began in the early 
years of Agathocles’ reign (before ca. 310), and probably lasted only 
two or three years. It is highly unlikely that it was the only tetra- 
drachm series in circulation as late as ca. 305 B.C. The beginning of 
the Kore/Nike with trophy series should probably be assigned to the 
early years of Agathocles’ African invasion (310-308), rather than 
after ca. 305, as Jenkins proposed. This may mean that Jenkins’ 
series 5 of the Siculo-Punic tetradrachms should likewise begin earlier 
in the last decade of the fourth century B.C. An early date for both 
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these series implies that the Pachino 1957 hoard, so crucial for our 
understanding of Sicilian early Hellenistic chronology, should be 
dated to ca. 310 B.C., some five to ten years earlier than Jenkins 
proposed. On the basis of Diodorus’ narrative, a new date, 306/5, is 
proposed for the Syracusan electrum series. 

If the chronology offered above is accurate, a number of conse- 
quences follow. First, the absence of Agathocles’ royal title on the 
Kore/Nike with trophy tetradrachms and the exactly contemporary 
gold stater becomes more intelligible: all of the gold, and substantial 
portions of the silver were already struck before Agathocles 
proclaimed himself king. Secondly, the Seleucid tetradrachm reverse 
clearly modeled on the Agathoclean Nike with trophy reverse (Plate 
1, 16) may be redated without undue constriction to ca. 
305-301 B.C., as has already been suggested by A. Houghton on 
other grounds.'*^ Dating the bulk of Agathocles’ military expenses 
earlier than Jenkins suggested may have some consequences for our 
understanding of Agathocles’ Italian campaigns in the years after 
304. The reduced-weight silver pegasi and reduced-weight gold 
staters will have constituted most of the new coinage for these mili- 
tary operations. If this is so, and if these coinages were not large, 
Agathocles’ military activities from 305/4 to 289 might have been as 
limited in extent and duration as the fragmentary surviving literary 
accounts suggest. 


CATALOGUE 


The coins are numbered by die combination, obverse die, and 
reverse die. Weights have been chosen from the most recent and 
reliable sources and grains have been converted to grams and rounded 
to two decimal places. Some comparative material is illustrated, 
followed by selected obverses and then the reverses. A dagger (t) indi- 
cates an illustrated obverse die, an asterisk (*) an illustrated reverse 
die. A Key to Plate 1 and an abbreviations list of collections, publi- 
cations, and sale catalogues follow the catalogue. 


A. Houghton, “Notes on the Early Seleucid Victory Coinage of ‘Persepolis," 
SNR 59 (1980), pp. 5-14. 
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Arethusa/Quadriga Series 


Obo. Head of Arethusa 1., with necklace, earrings, and wreath, 
surrounded by three dolphins; below neck, N( (O 1, 2), Nl 
(O 3-7), NK (0 8-9). 

Rev. Quadriga 1., charioteer in chiton, reins in 1., kentran in r., 
triskeles above; ZYPAKOZIQN and M in exergue. 

COR 

N, combinations 1-52. 


1 1 1 


2 1 2 


3 I 3 


4 1 4 


a) *SNGLloyd 1476, 16.91 g |; b) SNGLewis 378, 
16.84 «-; c) Gulbenkim 329, 16.89 g /; d) Vinchon, 
20-22 May 1959, 416 * Bourgey, 5 May 1913, 28, 
16.60 g; e) Stack’s, 9 Nov. 1946, 137 

a) SNGCop 753, 17.00 g |; b) Miinz. u. Med., 5 Dec. 
1968, 147, 16.99 g; c) Glendining, 31 Jan. 1951, 84, 
16.93 g t * Woodward 142; d) Schlessinger 13, 4 
Feb. 1935, 376, 17.0 g; e) Baranowsky FPL, 1934, 
4719 * Naville 4, 17-19 June 1922 (Michailovitch- 
Evans), 392, 16.59 g; f) Cahn 60, 2 July 1928 
(“Num. in Kleinasien”), 233, 15.85 g; g) Ciani, 18 
Dec. 1924 (Barrachin), 170 * Bourgey, 7 June 1909, 
168, 16.3 g 

a) t *SNGANS 632, 17.135 g /; b) Sotheby, 23 July 
1975, 7; c) Hess-Leu 28, 5-6 May 1965, 98, 17.11 g\; 
d) Kricheldorf 7, 12-13 Nov. 1959, 39, 13.45 g; e) 
Ciani-Vinchon, 6-8 Feb. 1956 (Hindamian), 264 » 
Hirsch 33, 17 Nov. 1913, 504, 17.08 g; f) Kelly, 
25-29 Aug. 1950, 920 = Hirsch 13, 15 May 1905 
(Rhousopoulos), 457, 16.91 g; g) Morgenthau 348, 9 
May 1935, 151; h) Sambon-Canessa, 19 Dec. 1907 
(de Ciccio), 401, 16.40 g 

a) Glendining, 2 Feb. 1977, 2.56; b) Sotheby, 9-10 
Mar. 1936 (Mavrojani), 121, 16.40 g; c) *McSorlcy 
FPL, [1968), 70 
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5 2 1 

6 2 2 

7 2 3 

8 2 4 

9 2 5 

10 2 6 

11 2 7 

12 2 8 

13 2 9 

14 2 10 


15 3 7 

16 3 8 

17 3 9 


a) SNGAshm 2064, 16.86 g J; b) Vinchon, 25 Apr. 
1966, 200; c) Sambon, 22 June 1906, 238 

a) Miinz. u. Med., 30 Nov.-l Dec. 1972, 427, 16.97 g; 

b) *Sotheby, 15 June 1896 (Bunbury I), 472, 16.97 g 

a) Hirsch 32, 14 Nov. 1912, 374, 17.00 g; b) Sambon- 
Canessa, 19 Dec. 1907 (de Ciccio), 399, 17.32 g 

a) Seaby FPL 838, Mar. 1989, B8 

a) t *SNGANS 637, 17.04 g /; b) SNGFitz 1327, 
16.97 g / = Sotheby, 3 Feb. 1909 (Benson), 363; c) 
MFA 458, 17.14 g; d) Kovacs, 22 Apr. 1988 (ANS 
duplicates), 39, 16.72 g; e) Ratio FPL, Sept. 1922, 
919, 16.40 g; 0 Helbing, 12 Dec. 1904, 55 

a) *SNGLloyd 1477, 16.71 g X; b) SNGDreer 511, 
16.92 g; c) MFA 459, 16.94 « Warren 401 

a) Leu 15, 4-5 May 1976, 128, 17.36 g \, = Vinchon, 7 
Nov. 1966, 22 = Vinchon, 6-7 Apr. 1959, 27 

a) Ciani-Vinchon, 6-8 Feb. 1956 (Hindamian), 258, 
16.46 g = Feuardent, 17 Dec. 1919 (Collignon), 118; 

b) *Santamaria, 6 Apr. 1908 (Stiavelli), 210, 16.8 g; 

c) Sotheby, 24 Apr. 1907 (Delbeke), 67, 16.98 g 

a) Kricheldorf 17, 8 May 1967, 47 

a) SNGFitz 1328, 17.14 g J = Hess, 6 Jan. 1926 
(Lobbecke), 114 = Rosenberg, 9 Mar. 1914, 44 = 
Egger, 10 Dec. 1906, 217 b) Superior, 30 Mar.-3 
Apr. 1971, 168 = Malter FPL 26, Fall-Winter 1970/ 
71, 8, 17.09 g; c) Naville 13, 27 June 1928 (Allatini 
et al.), 354, 17.04 g = Hirsch 14, 27 Nov. 1905, 226; 

d) Hamburger, 29 May 1929, 150, 15.89 g; e) de 
Luynes 1318, 17.20 g 

a) t *Florange, 28 May 1924, 9, 17 g 

a) Hess 208, 14 Dec. 1931, 123, 17.16 g 

a) McClean 2818, 16.72 g / » Sotheby, 8 Mar. 1892 
(Tighe), 2; b) Hess-Leu 11, 24 Mar. 1959, 103, 
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18 3 10 

19 3 11 

20 3 12 

21 3 13 

22 4 7 

23 4 8 

24 4 9 

25 4 10 

26 4 11 

27 4 12 


17.14 g i\ c) Naville 16, 3 July 1933, 837, 17.13 g * 
Naville 6, 18 Jan. 1924 (Bement), 534; d) Hamburger 
98, 3 Apr. 1933, 417, 16.85 g; e) Feuardent, 16-18 
June 1924, 48; f) Dupriez 112, 7 Apr. 1913, 128 

a) Stack’s, 19-20 June 1969 (Fowler), 61, 16.12 g; b) 
♦Hess-Leu 15, 7 Apr. 1960, 96, 17.22 g / = Jameson 
861 « Sotheby, 5 June 1905 (H. P. Smith), 122; c) 
Naville 15, 2 July 1930, 403, 16.79 g; d) Sotheby, 1 
Dec. 1924, 36, 16.65 g; e) Hirsch 20, 13 Nov. 1907 
(Hoskier), 183, 17.20 g 

a) Sotheby, Zurich, 4-5 Apr. 1973 (Ward), 257, 
17.12 g = Ward 316; b) Schlessinger 13, 4 Feb. 1935, 
377, 17.2 g; c) Sotheby, 13 June 1911 (Sandeman), 
71, 17.23 g; d) Sotheby, 3 July 1911 (Butler), 87; e) 
Sotheby, 16 Nov. 1897 (Montagu II), 83, 17.24 g 

a) Pachino 15 

a) Harvard 1976.79-3694 (Ramage 118), 17.05 g / 

a) Helbing, 24 Oct. 1927, 2697, 17.2 g = Naville 5, 18 
June 1923 (BM duplicates), 1175 - Santamaria, 7 
Mar. 1910 (Hartwig), 649; b) Delaune, 3 Nov. 1920, 1 

a) SNGSived 551, 16.20 g V; b) Munz. u. Med. 41, 
18^19 June 1970, 34, 17.25 g t * Hess-Leu 31, 6-7 
Dec. 1966, 154 * Platt, 26-27 Mar. 1922 (Luneau), 
278 * Nanteuil 380; c) Platt, 18 Nov. 1935 
(Bougon), 32, 17 g 

a) t *SNGANS 633, 16.97 g b) Basel 4, 1 Oct. 
1935, 535, 17.13 g 

a) SNGANS 635, 16.35 g 

a) * Delving 943, 17.22 g \; b) MOnz. u. Med., Sept.- 
Oct. 1976, 65, 17.09 g; c) Sambon-Canessa, 27 June 
1927, 1024; d) Naville 5, 18 June 1923 (BM dupli- 
cates), 1174, 16.76 g 

a) Vinchon, 3-4 Mar. 1975, 14, 17.21 g = Bourgey, 14 
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28 4 13 


29 4 15 


30 5 14 

31 6 15 

32 6 16 


May 1914, 36 = Bourgey, 23 May 1910, 44; b) Ciani- 
Vinchon, 6-8 Feb. 1956 (Hindamian), 261, 16.27 g = 
Feuardent, Dec. 1922 (Haviland), 61; c) Schlessinger 
13, 4 Feb. 1935, 374, 16.5 g; d) Helbing, 20 Mar. 
1928, 116, 17.1 g; e) *Hess, 18 Mar. 1918, 238, 
17.07 g; f) Hirsch 20, 13 Nov. 1907 (Hoskier), 184, 
17.07 g 

a) *SNGANS 634, 17.02 g b) SNGAshm 2067, 
16.94 g J,; c) Glendining, 3-4 Oct. 1973, 7; d) Ciani- 
Vinchon, 6-8 Feb. 1956 (Hindamian), 260, 17.18 g; e) 
Schulman, 31 May 1938, 100, 17.18 g; f) Ciani, 20 
Feb. 1935 (Grandprey), 80, 17.20 g = Feuardent, 
11-14 June 1913 (Burel), 97; g) Naville 17, 3 Oct. 
1934 (Burrage et al.), 273, 16.77 g; h) Hess, 18 Dec. 
1933, 27; i) Naville 16, 3 July 1933, 836, 17.13 g = 
Naville 13, 27 June 1928 (Allatini et al.), 355; j) 
Hess 202, 28 Oct. 1930, 2331, 17.15 g; k) Helbing, 
31 Jan. 1930, 143, 17.1 g; 1) Sotheby, 21 Feb. 1929 
(Pritchard), 28, 17.17 g; m) Schulman, 12 June 1928, 
660, 16.92 g; n) Locker Lampson 104, 16.98 g; o) 
Sotheby, 29 Oct. 1917, 50, 17.17 g; p) Sambon, 18 
Nov. 1907 (Nervegra), 780; q) Sotheby, 28 May 1900 
(Late Collector), 157, 17.24 g 

a) Leu FPL, Dec. 1970 (“Hippikon”), 41, 17.06 g / = 
Hess-Leu 9, 2 Apr. 1958, 103 = Morgan 150 = 
Sangiorgi, 15 Apr. 1907 (Strozzi), 1410; b) Ratto, 9 
Oct. 1934, 74, 16.62 g; c) Naville 16, 3 July 1933, 
840, 16.64 g 

a) t * SNGAshm 2066, 17.02 g j 

a) *BM 1918-2-4 79, 16.46 g; b) Basel 4, 1 Oct. 
1935, 534, 16.43 g * Cahn 75, 30 May 1932, 211; c) 
Hirsch 19, 11 Nov. 1907, 270, 16.75 g 

a) Stack’s 22, 3 Nov. 1965, 1014; b) Coin Galleries 
FPL 2/3, 1961, A560 * Coin Galleries, 18 Nov. 1960, 
14 = Hess 207, 1 Dec. 1931, 191, 15.61 g; c) Santa- 
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maria, 25 Oct. 1951, A365, 16.85 g; d) Naville 16, 3 
July 1933, 839, 16.31 g; e) Sambon-Canessa, 27 June 
1927, 1026, 17.20 g; f) Hirech 33, 17 Nov. 1913, 507, 
17.00 g; g) *SchuIman, 21 Oct. 1912, 24; h) Caprotti, 
1 Mar. 1910, 432, 16.90 g 

33 6 17 a) t SNGANS 638, 16.33 g /; b) SNGFitz 1331, 

16.89 g /; c) SNGDavis 81, 17.00 g^; d) NFA FPL 
38, 1990, 14, 17.15 g; e) Glendining, 1 Mar. 1978, 20; 
0 Malloy FPL 27, Apr.-May 1972, 321 * Malloy FPL 
22, May 1971, 364; g) Ciani-Vinchon; 6-8 Feb. 1956 
(Hindamian), 259, 16.87 g = Hirsch 33, 17 Nov. 1913, 
506; h) Glendining, 24 Nov. 1950, 1528, 16.95 g; i) 
Naville 16, 3 July 1933, 841, 16.58 g; j) Naville 10, 
15 June 1925, 328, 17.07 g; k) de Luynes 1317, 
17.20 g; 1) Head, Greeks, Plate 31, # 12 = *Head, 
Ancients, Plate 35, # 28, 17.24 g 

34 6 24 a) *SNGLloydd 1479, 16.98 g b) Pens 288, 30 

Sept.-3 Oct. 1975, 104, 16.83 g; c) Schulman 248, 19 
Nov. 1968, 63, 17.145 g; d) NFA, 18 Nov. 1947, 1310 
a NFA, 25 Mar. 1947, 1022; e) Hamburger 98, 3 Apr. 
1933, 416, 16.59 g; 0 Naville 10, 15 June 1925, 329, 
16.62 g * Naville 1, 4 Apr. 1921 (Pozzi), 641 

35 7 18 a) SNGDelepierre 702, 17.09 g \; b) MFA 460, 

16.98 g a Warren 402; c) SB Zurich FPL, Winter 
1975, 124, 16.96 g; d) Helbing, 20 Mar. 1928, 117, 
16.35 g a *Hess, 18 Mar. 1918, 237 = Schulman, 5 
May 1913, 2353; e) Ciani, 1 June 1920 (Monsieur 
B.), 36 

36 7 19 a) Coin Galleries FPL 20, Sept.-Oct. 1959, A629, 

17.06 g; b) *Santamaria, 24 Jan. 1938, A118, 17.46 g 
a Santamaria FPL, July 1934, A94 

37 7 20 a) Hirsch 660, 17.06 g t; b) *Serrure, 30 Mar. 1914, 

28, 17.3 g 

38 7 21 a) *Santamaria, 12-13 Oct. 1949, 398, 16.60 g; b) 
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Naville 4, 17-19 June 1922 (Michailovitch-Evans), 
393, 15.70 g 

39 7 22 a) Stack’s, 10-11 June 1970, 147, 17 g; b) Helbing, 12 

Apr. 1927, 1640, 17.30 g * Helbing, 22 Mar. 1926, 56 

40 7 23 a) t *SNGANS 639, 16.41 g X; b) Sternberg 10, 

25-26 Nov. 1980, 26, 16.87 g; c) Mttnz. u. Med., 
19-20 June 1975, 93, 17.07 g; d) Munz. u. Med. FPL 
342, Feb. 1973, 17, 16.84 g; e) Leu FPL, Sept. 1962 
(“Sicilia”), 124, 17.15 g; f) NaviUe 13, 27 June 1928 
(Allatini et al.), 356, 16.84 g; g) Sotheby, 1 May 
1929, 28 


41 8 22 


42 8 23 

43 8 24 

44 8 25 


45 8 26 


a) SNGFitz 1329, 16.77 g i; b) SNGDelepierre 701, 
16.92 g \ = Florange, 23 Oct. 1933 (Franco), 16; c) 
Glendining, 25-28 Oct. 1955, 906 * SNGLockelt 
1002, 16.85 g /i d) Schulman, 31 May 1938, 99, 
16.95 g = *Helbing FPL 17, [1934], 157; e) Sambon- 
Canessa, 27 June 1927, 1025, 16.35 g; f) Naville 10, 
15 June 1925, 327, 17.08 g = Weber 1668 - Hoff- 
mann, 16 Jan. 1882 (Bompois), 497; g) Riechmann 
30, 11 Dec. 1924 (Berlin duplicates), 326, 16.93 g; h) 
MoUhein 586, 17.28 g 

a) Bourgey, 6-7 Dec. 1961 (Coppens), 1; b) Naville 
14, 2 July 1929 (Spencer Churchill), 139, 17.20 g = 
Naville 12, 18 Oct. 1926 (Bissen et al.), 987 

a) Coin Galleries, 17 Aug. 1956, 1307 

a) ANA, 24 Aug. 1976, 1516, 17.07 g; b) Glendining, 
21 June 1972, 99, 16.96 g; c) Miinz. u. Med. FPL 
309, Feb. 1970, 2, 16.81 g; d) Schulman, H., 18-20 
Nov. 1965, 501, 17.08 g = Christensen, 9 July 1965 
(Parsons), 23; e) t *Hess-Leu, 12-13 Apr. 1962, 113, 
17.10 g V; 0 Coin Galleries, 20 Apr. 1961, 77, 17.12 g 
= Coin Galleries FPL 4, Sept.-Oct. 1960, A455 

a) SNGSalting 9, 17.44 g |; b) SNGManchester 495, 
16.26 g \ ■ Sotheby, 20 Dec. 1920 (Peterson), 64; c) 
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SNGCop 754, 16.45 g i; d) SNGDelepierre 700, 
17.10 g / ■ Florange, 20 May 1933, 17; e) Sotheby, 
7 May 1975, 64, 17.13 g; f) Santamaria, 7 Oct. 1959, 
43, 17.27 g; g) Coin Galleries FPL 20, Sept.-Oct. 
1959, A630, 17.08 g; h) ANA, 16-21 Aug. 1952, 
1182, 16.8 g; i) Cahn 80, 27 Feb. 1933, 106, 17.30 g 
» Cahn 71, 14 Oct. 1931, 192; j) Hamburger, 29 May 
1929, 153, 16.95 g; k) •Naville 12, 18 Nov. 1926 
(Bissen et al.), 988, 17.13 g; 1) Sotheby, 23 May 1894 
(Carfrae), 2, 17.43 g 

46 8 27 a) SNGAs/un 2065, 17.24 g\; b) SNGFaftricius 256, 

16.97 g i; c) ^Stanford inv. 70.381; d) Miinz. u. Med. 
FPL 253, Apr. 1965, 19, 16.61 g; e) Coin Galleries 
FPL 5/6, Nov.-Dee. 1960, A620, 17.12 g; f) Hirsch 
661, 16.99 g t; g) Ciani-Vinchon, 6-8 Feb. 1956 
(Hindamian), 262, 16.95 g = Hirsch 33, 17 Nov. 
1913, 505; h) Helbing 70, 9 Dec. 1932, 527, 17.2 g; i) 
Cahn 71, 14 Oct. 1931, 193, 17.32 g; j) Glendining; 9 
Mar. 1931, 978, 17.20 g * Naville 15, 2 July 1930, 
404; k) Bourgey, 27 Mar. 1912, 139 

47 9 24 a) Glendining, 25 Nov. 1953, 53; b) Baranowsky 

FPL, 1934, 4718 = Santamaria, 21 Nov. 1932, A59 

48 9 26 a) SNG Lloyd 1478, 17.11 g \; b) SNGSwed 550, 

16.45 g •«- = Naville 10, 15 June 1925, 330; c) 
Bourgey, 20-21 Mar. 1975, 14, 17.18 g; d) NCirc. 6, 
June 1972, 6151, 17.17 g * Rosenberg 72, 11 July 
1932, 209 - Hess 202, 28 Oct. 1930, 2330 » Cahn 66, 
9 May 1930, 139; e) Stack’s, 10-11 June 1970, 146, 
17.14 g; 0 Leu FPL, Sept. 1962 (“Sicilia”), 123, 
17.13 g = Naville 16, 3 July 1933, 838 = Naville 14, 
2 July 1929 (Spencer Churchill et al.), 140 » Naville 
5, 18 June 1923 (BM duplicates), 1176 * Sotheby, 19 
Jan. 1914 (Cumberland Clark), 110; g) Hamburger, 
11 June 1930, 639, 16.68 g; h) Ratto, 24 June 1929 
(Rogers), 193, 17.15 g « Canessa 5, 12 June 1928 
(Polese), 653 
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Digitized by 


49 9 27 

50 9 28 


51 9 29 

52 9 30 


a) SNGFitz 1330, 17.26 g V = Sotheby, 3 Feb. 1909 
(Benson), 362 

a) SNGManchester 496, 17.30 g b) Syracuse 38150, 
17.04 g\; c) Vinchon, 2-3 Dec. 1975, 27, 17.04 g; d) 
Vinchon, 24 Nov. 1969, 106, 17.12 g; e) Glendining, 
17-18 May 1967, 22; f) *Santamaria, 4 May 1961, 
A97, 17.14 g; g) Ciani-Vinchon, 6-8 Feb. 1956 
(Hindamian), 263, 17.05 g = Hirsch 32, 14 Nov. 
1912, 375; h) Cahn 66, 9 May 1930, 138, 17.16 g = 
Cahn 61, 3 Dec. 1928, 60; i) Helbing, 12 Apr. 1927, 
1639, 16.60 g = Helbing, 22 Mar. 1926, 57; j) Naville 
5, 18 June 1923 (BM duplicates), 1173, 16.92 g 

a) Marseilles 95, 16.58 g; b) t *M. Platt, 4 Dec. 1970, 
61 = Bourgey, 29 May 1911 (Rhousopoulos), 61 = 
Bourgey, 15 Dec. 1909, 77; c) Kricheldorf, 12 June 
1961, 177, 16.985 g; d) Peus, 14 June 1957, 19, 
16.9 g = Ball 4, 5 Dec. 1932, 1938 

a) Lee, 10-11 May 1954, 20, 17.18 g = •Riechmann 
30, 11 Dec. 1924 (Berlin duplicates), 328; b) Hess, 
18 Feb. 1936, 440, 16.81 g; c) Cahn, 26 Nov. 1930, 
1134 


Obv. As above, but below neck Ol (0 10-16) 

Rev. As above. 

<I>1, combinations 53-84. 

53 10 31 a) t ‘Naville 16, 3 July 1933, 843, 16.86 g = Naville 

5, 18 June 1923 (BM duplicates), 1177; b) Feuardent, 
17 Dec. 1919 (Collignon), 119 

54 10 .32 a) Basel 510, 16.38 g *- = Nanteuil 379; b) Leu- 

Miinz. u. Med., 3-4 Dec. 1965 (Niggeler), 167, 
16.83 g = Hirsch 32, 14 Nov. 1912, 376; c) Munz. u. 
Med. 6, 6-7 Dec. 1946, 574, 16.85 g; d) Basel 10, 15 
Mar. 1938, 138, 16.43 g; e) ‘Helbing, 12 Apr. 1927, 
1641, 16.95 g; 0 Hirsch 33, 17 Nov. 1913, 511, 
16.75 g; g) Sambon-Canessa, 19 Dec. 1907 (de 
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Ciccio), 400, 17 g; h) Egger, 10 Dec. 1906, 215, 
16.73 g 


55 

11 

33 

56 

11 

34 


57 11 35 


58 11 36 


59 11 37 


a) Morgenthau, 15-16 Mar. 1938, 37 = *Schulman, 4 
July 1922, 17. 17.40 g 

a) Syracuse 55558, 17.07 g\; b) SK Bern, FPL 37, 
Dec. 1981, 16; c) Raymond, 20 Sept. 1937, 278; d) 
Bourgey, 5 Dec. 1932, 110; e) Rosenberg 72, 11 July 
1932, 208, 17.20 g = Rosenberg, 9 Mar. 1914, 46; f) 
Naville 12, 18 Oct. 1926 (Bissen et al), 991, 16.26 g; 
g) *Hirsch 31, 6 May 1912, 225, 16.70 g; h) Serrure, 
28 Mar. 1906, 96; i) Egger, 28 Nov. 1904 (Prowe), 
264, 17.25 g 

a) SNGLloyd 1480, 16.73 g j.; b) Rasmussen, 10-12 
Mar. 1970, 464, 16.50 g; c) Glendining, 2 June 1930, 
24; d) Helbing, 8 Nov. 1928, 3673, 16.9 g; e) Sartiges 
145; f) J. Hamburger, 17 June 1908, 358; g) *Rollin- 
Feuardent, 22 May 1908, 185 = Hirsch 5, 20 May 
1901, 56 

a) Naville 17, 3 Oct. 1934 (Burrage et al.), 274, 
17.06 g = ‘Naville, 1, 4 Apr. 1921 (Pozzi), 642; b) 
Naville 5, 18 June 1923 (BM duplicates), 1178, 
16.44 g 

a) t *SNGANS 642, 17.09 g /; b) Hirsch 26, 24 May 
1910, 441, 15.85 g; c) Rollin-Feuardent, 22 May 1908, 
186 a Rollin-Feuardent, 20 June 1906, 539 


60 11 38 a) Naville 12, 18 Oct. 1926 (Bissen et al.), 990, 

17.14 g; b) Hirsch 33, 17 Nov. 1913, 509, 17.10 g; c) 
♦Ratto, 13 May 1912 (Numismatico Straniero), 510, 





17.11 g; d) Sotheby, 6 May 1895 (Ashburnham), 56, 
17.24 g 

61 

11 

39 

a) Auctiones A.G. 6, 30 Sept.-l Oct. 1976, 64, 

16.28 g 

62 

12 

38 

a) Fusco 18, 16.62 g 

63 

12 

39 

a) Myers FPL, Mar. 1974, 22, 16.89 g; b) Miinz. u. 
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Med. FPL 279, Aug. 1967, 12; c) Coin Galleries, 26 
Oct. 1961, 416, 16.6 g; d) *Sotheby, 27 Feb. 1908, 44 

64 12 40 a) t *SNGANS 640, 16.98 g b) McClean 2817, 

17.02 g c) Button 112, 19-20 Apr. 1966, 311; d) 
Kricheldorf 11, 11 Oct. 1962, 67, 17.695 g; e) 
Schulman, H., 29-31 Oct. 1953, 2179; 0 Naville 16, 

3 July 1933, 842, 16.76 g = Glendining, 14 June 
1918, 62; g) Naville 10, 15 June 1925, 330, 16.72 g 

65 12 41 a) BM 1868-3-16 12, 16.90 g; b) Harvard, McDaniel 

c21, 16.78 g; c) Sotheby, 9-10 Mar. 1936 (Mavrojani), 
122, 16.77 g; d) *Hess 207, 1 Dec. 1931, 192 

66 12 42 a) SNGANS 641, 16.375 g J; b) Hirsch 33, 17 Nov. 

1933, 510, 16.24 g; c) *Hirsch 16, 6 Dec. 1906, 309, 
16.5 g 

67 12 43 a) ♦Munz. u. Med., 5 Dec. 1968, 148, 17.18 g = 

Feuardent, 17 Dec. 1921 (Engle-Gros), 15; b) Hirsch 
662, 17.24 g t 

68 12 44 a) NFA FPL 38, 1990, 15, 17.15 g; b) Munz. u. Med. 

FPL 271, Dec. 1966, 15, 17, 14 g; c) *Schlessinger 13, 

4 Feb. 1935, 375, 17.1 g; d) Hess, 14 Dec. 1931, 192, 
16.83 g 

69 12 45 a) Naville 12, 18 Oct. 1926 (Bissen et al.), 989, 

17.12 g = Hirsch 32, 14 Nov. 1912, 377 

70 12 46 a) *Platt FPL, [1930] (coll. A.), 112 

71 13 45 a) t *SNGANS 643, 17.12 g V 

72 13 46 a) Sotheby, 26 July 1973, 6, 16.40 g - Naville 16, 3 

July 1933, 835; b) Helbing, 24 Oct. 1927, 2698, 
16.25 g 

73 13 47 a) SNGHart 216, 16.76 g \ * Glendining, 22 Jan. 

1919 (Prevost), 2; b) SNG Munich 1209, 16.32 g /| 
c) *Glendining 10 Oct. 1951, 178, 16.85 g 

74 13 48 a) Vinchon, 24 Feb. 1971, 56; b) Kricheldorf, 7 Oct. 

1957, 88 * Frey, 15-16 Apr. 1955, 1013, 16.07 g; c) 
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75 

13 

49 

76 

13 

50 

77 

14 

49 


78 14 50 

79 15 50 

80 15 51 

81 15 52 

82 15 53 

83 15 54 

84 16 55 


Lempertz 237, 23 Feb. 1926, 146, 17.4 g = 

Hamburger, 21 Nov. 1910, 73; d) *Riechmann 30, 
11 Dec. 1924 (Berlin duplicates), 327, 17.10 g 

a) NFA FPL, Winter 1989, 67, 16.54 g; b) Gans 
FPL, Winter 1962-1963, 7134 

a) Calico 18-19/25-26, Nov .-2 Dec. 1961, 293, 
17.05 g 

a) McClean 2816, 17.07 g / - Sotheby, 8 Mar. 1892 
(Tighe), 45 (2); b) Syracuse 25279, 16.65 g i; c) Leu 
7, 9 May 1973, 89, 17.15 g d) t *Munz. u. Med. 
FPL 329, Nov.-Dee. 1971, 164, 17.13 g; e) Hirsch, 
G., 28-30 May 1962, 54; 0 Naville 15, 2 July 1930, 
405, 16.90 g 

a) *Vinchon, 27 Feb. 1961, 100, 17.06 g; b) Hirsch 
33, 17 Nov. 1913, 508, 17 g = Merzbacher, 2 Nov. 
1909, 2599; c) Santamaria, 7 Mar. 1910 (Hartwig), 
647, 17.00 g 

a) Myers FPL, [1971] (“Greek Silver & Gold”), 16 

a) Munz. u. Med. FPL 333, Apr. 1972, 5, 16.89 g; b) 
♦Ball FPL 46, Jan. 1938, 48817; c) Cahn 75, 30 May 
1932, 212, 17.11 g 

a) SNGFitz 1332, 16.70 g V; b) Miinz. u. Med. FPL 
349, Sept. 1973, 2, 17.05 g; c) •Glendining, 1 Dec. 
1927, 576, 17.02 g 

a) t *SNGANS 636, 16.74 g J-, b) Roy’s, 17-19 June 
1968, 878; c) Feuardent, 17 Dec. 1919 (Collignon), 
120, d) Bourgey, 14 Dec. 1911 (Chabenat), 57 

a) Knobloch FPL 35, Apr. 1969, F3 = •Knobloch 
FPL 33, Apr. 1968, 863 

a) Malloy FPL 25, Dec. 1971-Jan. 1972, 270 = 
Morgenthau 405, 5 Oct. 1939, 866, 18.00 g; b) 
t •Sotheby, 6 Feb. 1911, 216 
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Kore/Nike with Trophy Series 

A-D, fine style 

Obv. Head of Kore facing r. with earring, necklace, and grain in 
hair; to 1. reading up KOPAZ (A-C) 

Rev. Nike and trophy, in r. hammer, in 1. nail; triskeles in r. field, 
to 1. reading up AFA0OKAEIOZ (B-D), ground line 

A, combinations 85-106. Obv. side and back tresses differentiated. 
Rev. ArAOOKAEOS, in exergue (R 56, 57, 61-64) or to 1. 
reading up (R 58-60, 65, 66); in 1. field M (R 56-59, 61-63) or M 
(R 60, 64-66); no necklace on Nike. 

85 17 56 a) t *SNGANS 664, 16.87 g / - Merzbacher, 15 Nov. 

1910, 273 » Sambon-Canessa, 19 Dec. 1907 (de 
Ciccio), 409; b) SNGFitz 1348, 16.90 g \ = Bourgey, 
23 May 1910, 48; c) NFA FPL 38, 1990, 16, 16.78 g; 
d) Munz. u. Med., 6-7 Dec. 1968, 27, 16.75 g * Cahn 
84, 29 Nov. 1933, 164 = Hess, 25 Mar. 1929 (Vogel), 
159 = Hirsch 34, 5 May 1914, 222 * Merzbacher, 2 
Nov. 1909, 2608; e) Glendining, 25-28 Oct. 1955 
(Lockett), 908 = SNGLockett 1004, 17.13 g^; 0 de 
Luynes 1326, 17.22 g; g) Sotheby, 2 May 1905 
(Warren), 224 

86 17 57 a) BM 1946-1-1 1488, 16.89 g - SNGLloyd 1488 

(double struck); b) Syracuse 25276, 17.16 g c) 
SNGDelepierre 703, 16.13 g t; d) SNGCop 764, 
16.69 g\; e) NFA, 25 Mar. 1947, 1023; 0 Naville 
13, 27 June 1928 (Allatini et al.), 358, 16.43 g 

87 18 56 a) SNGMunich 1266, 16.770 g \; b) Sotheby, 24 Mar. 

1971, 225 » Sotheby, 22 Apr. 1970, 69, 16.22 g; c) 
Hamburger 98, 3 Apr. 1933, 422, 16.67 g = Canessa 
5, 12 June 1928 (Polese), 656 = Sambon-Canessa, 27 
June 1927, 1028 

88 18 57 a) McClean 2835, 16.8 g | = Sambon, 22 June 1906, 

246; b) Basel 512, 16.62 g <-; c) Miinz. u. Med., 5 
Dec. 1968, 149, 17.01 g; d) Hess-Leu 36, 17 Apr. 
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89 

18 

58 

90 

18 

59 


91 18 60 


92 

19 

56 

93 

19 

57 

94 

19 

58 


95 19 61 


96 

19 

62 

97 

20 

57 

98 

20 

59 


1968, 103, 16.89 g; e) Hess-Leu, 27 Mar. 1956, 214; f) 
♦Schlessinger 13, 4 Feb. 1935, 379, 17.2 g; g) Feuar- 
dent, 19 Dec. 1921, 62 

a) Hess, 6 Jan. 1926 (Lobbecke), 115, 16.85 g = 
Bourgey, 7 Dec. 1908, 111 

a) t *Gulbenkian 334, 17.08 g b) Frankfurter 118, 
18-20 Jan. 1971, 1590, 17.11 g; c) Hess-Leu, 5-6 May 
1965, 99, 17.22 g 

a) BollN FPL 11/4, Apr. 1974, 31; b) Leu-Miinz. u. 
Med., 3-4 Dec. 1965 (Niggeler), 170, 16.98 g; c) 
Fusco 20, 16.87 

a) Helbing, 31 Jan. 1930, 144, 17.3 g = Naville 5, 18 
June 1923 (BM duplicates), 1186 

a) Sotheby, 16 Nov. 1897 (Montagu II), 87 

a) SNGFitz 1347, 16.35 g / (plated); b) Sotheby, 7 
May 1975, 65, 16.65 g = Hess-Leu, 24 Mar. 1959, 
104 = Schulman, 6-8 Mar. 1958, 3633 = Schulman, 
4-6 Feb. 1957, 1200; c) Hirsch 21, 16 Nov. 1908 
(Consul Weber), 719, 17.07 g = Hirsch 14, 27 Nov. 
1905, 232 (double struck) 

a) t *Gulbenkian 336, 17.02 g | (double struck) = 
Sambon, 27 June 1927, 1027 = Canessa, 22 May 
1922 (Brandis), 284; b) Frankfurt 611, 16.83 g; c) 
Ratto FPL, Sept. 1922, 920, 16.70 * Naville 

4, 17-19 June 1922 (Michailovitch-Evans), 396 = 
Hirsch 32, 14 Nov. 1912, 388 

a) Leu 7, 9 May 1973, 91, 16.95 g\ = *Hess-Leu, 16 
Apr. 1957, 122; b) Hess-Leu, 2 Apr. 1958, 104, 
16.98 g 

a) SNGManchester 508, 16.78 g \ 

a) Sambon, 14 Mar. 1923, 363 = Hirsch 30, 11 May 
1911 (Percy Barron), 418, 17.10 g; b) Hirsch 32, 14 
Nov. 1912, 389, 16.90 g 
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99 20 60 a) SNGMunich 1267, 16.768 /; b) t *Gulbenkian 

335, 17.37 g \ * Glendining, 14 June 1918, 65 = 
Sotheby, 2 May 1905 (Warren), 223; c) Peus 270, 
10-12 June 1969, 28, 15.89 g; d) Sartiges 147 = 
Egger, 10 Dec. 1906, 220, 17.08 g 

100 21 58 a) SNGFiU 1349, 16.28 g \ = Sotheby, 3 Feb. 1909 

(Benson), 371; b) f * Dewing 946, 16.76 g t = 
Helbing, 8 Nov. 1928, 3676 = Ratio, 24 June 1929 
(Rogers), 197; c) Bowers & Merena, 26-28 Mar. 
1984, 3136, 16.71 g = Stack’s 14 Sept. 1983 (J. P. 
Morgan), 28 * Morgan 153 * Sangiorgi, 15 Apr. 1907 
(Strozzi), 1423; d) Coin Galleries, 13 July 1954, 846 = 
Schlessinger 13, 4 Feb. 1935, 383, 17 g; e) Canessa 5, 
12 June 1928 (Polese), 655; f) Naville 5, 18 June 1923 
(BM duplicates), 1187, 17.04 g * Hirsch 29, 9 Nov. 
1910 (Lambros), 128 = Hirsch FPL 17, Feb. 1907, 
551 

101 21 61 a) BM 1946-1-1 1489, 16.75 g / = SNGLloyd 1489; 

b) Glendining, 10 Dec. 1986 (Knoepke), 98, 16.76 g 
*- = Ratio, 13 May 1912 (Numismatico Straniero), 
514; c) Vinchon; 27 Feb. 1961, 101 = Hess, 7 May 
1935, 274 = Hirsch 33, 17 Nov. 1913, 515, 16.95 g = 
Hirsch 20, 13 Nov. 1907, 188; d) Ciani-Vinchon, 6-8 
Feb. 1956 (Hindamian), 269; e) Schulman, 8 June 
1931, 69, 16.84 g - Canessa 5, 12 June 1928 
(Polese), 657 * Sambon-Canessa, 27 June 1927, 1029; 
0 Fusco 21, 16.87 g; g) Naville 12, 18 Oct. 1926 
(Bissen et al.), 997, 16.98 g * Locker Lampson 105 = 
Weber 1676 

102 21 63 a) Seaby FPL 768, Aug. 1982, B93; b) •Naville 16, 3 

July 1933, 849, 16.91 g = Hirsch 34, 5 May 1914, 
223; c) Bourgey, 16 Mar. 1913, 37; d) Caprotti, 1 
Mar. 1910, 437, 16.10 g 

103 21 64 a) MFA 463, 17.16 g » Warren 406; b) Munz. u. Med. 

FPL 369, July 1975, 19, 17.02 g; c) de Falco FPL 65, 
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June 1964, 153; d) NFA, 18 Nov. 1947, 1311; e) 
Sternberg 12, 18-19 Nov. 1982, 78, 16.95 g = Basel 
4, 1 Oct. 1935, 538; f) *Helbing, 8 Nov. 1928, 3675, 
16.78 g - Hirech 20, 13 Nov. 1907 (Hoskier), 187; g) 
Ratto, 4 Apr. 1927, 436, 17.05 g; h) Hirsch 19, 11 
Nov. 1907, 273, 16.80 g 

104 21 65 a) SNGFabricius 259, 16.87 g -► = Santamaria, 24 

Jan. 1938, A119; b) Glendining, 10 Dec. 1986 
(Knoepke), 97, 17.02 g V =• Miinz. u. Med. 6, 6-7 
Dec. 1946, 576 = Hamburger 96, 25 Oct. 1932, 63 = 
Helbing, 20 Mar. 1928, 118 » Hess, 18 Mar. 1918, 240 
= Hamburger, J., 17 June 1908, 362 * Hirsch 20, 13 
Nov. 1907 (Hoskier), 189 * Sangiorgi, 15 Apr. 1907 
(Strozzi), 1422; c) NFA 6, 27-28 Feb. 1979, 86, 
16.34 g = Caprotti, 1 Mar. 1910, 436; d) Superior, 
3-5 Oct. 1977, 917, 16.88 g * Gans FPL 28, Spring 
1962, 6685 * Hess 202, 28 Oct. 1930, 2334 = 
Florange, 28 May 1924, 10; e) Glendining, 2 Feb. 
1977, 257; f) Leu, 4 May 1976, 129, 16.97 g = 
Sotheby, 21 Feb. 1929 (Pritchard), 29; g) Sotheby, 
Zurich, 4-5 Apr. 1973 (Ward), 259, 17.0 g i = Ward 
320 = Sotheby, 31 May 1897 (R. Hobart Smith), 58; 
h) Kricheldorf, 1-2 July 1966, 44; i) Stack’s, 27 June 
1952, 1002 = Hamburger, 27 May 1929, 154, 17.22 g; 
j) BM 1918-2-4 81, 16.92 g (blotch over skirt and 
shield of trophy) 

105 22 65 a) f * Dewing 947, 16.88 g -* (blotch over skirt and 

shield of trophy) 

106 23 66 a) t *McClean 2837, 17.12 g\ = Sotheby, 10-12 July 

1890 (G. R. Smith), 492 

B, combinations 107-24. Obv. tresses less separated. Rev. Nike stiffer 
and stockier, triskeles often counterclockwise (R 72, 74-76, 79, 
80), necklace (except R 67). 

107 24 67 a) SNGDelepierre 706, 16.31 g b) SNGCop 765, 

16.20 g /; c) Rasmussen, 10-12 Mar. 1970, 465, 
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108 24 68 


109 25 68 

110 25 69 

111 25 70 

112 25 71 

113 26 70 

114 26 72 

115 26 73 

116 26 74 


16.75 g = Naville 12, 18 Oct. 1926 (Bissen et al.), 
995; d) t *Gulbenkian 331, 16.70 g / = Naville 5, 18 
June 1923 (BM duplicates), 1182 = Hirsch 32, 14 
Nov. 1912, 380 (die breaks at back of head, near 
alpha of legend, below nose) 

a) SNGSpencer-Churchill 71, 17.11 g\; b) SNGHart 
227, 17.07 g U c) SNGDelepierre 704, 16.70 g t = 
Ratto, 24 June 1929 (Rogers), 195 = Hirsch 26, 24 
May 1910, 110; d) Gulbenkian 330, 16.98 g \ = 
Jameson 866 = Sambon-Canessa, 19 Dec. 1907 (de 
Ciccio), 406; e) Vinchon, 24 Nov. 1969, 107; f) 
♦Naville 16, 3 July 1933, 847, 17.10 g = Sotheby, 3 
Feb. 1909 (Benson), 368 

a) de Luynes 1324, 17.00 g; b) Ratto, 13 May 1912 
(Numismatico Straniero), 513, 16.91 g = Rollin- 
Feuardent, 22 May 1908, 215 

a) BM RPK p263 Bl, 16.05 g; b) SNGManchester 
507, 16.69 g y = Glendining, 18 Nov. 1940, 162; c) 
Feuardent, 17 Dec. 1919 (Collignon), 126 = 
♦Sambon-Canessa, 19 Dec. 1907 (de Ciccio), 405, 
16.90 g 

a) t BM 1946-1-1 1490, 16.90 g | = *SNGLloyd 
1490; b) MFA 462, 17.15 g = Sotheby, 23 Mar. 1896 
(Montagu I), 168; c) Hirsch, G., 2-3 Apr. 1959, 772, 
17.1 g; d) Schlessinger 13, 4 Feb. 1935, 378, 16.7 g 

a) *McClean 2836, 16.47 g | = Sotheby, 23 June 1890 
(Sim), 113 

a) Basel 10, 15 Mar. 1938, 139, 17.05 g 

a) *Gulbenkian 332, 16.40 g \ = Sotheby, 20 July 
1914 (Guzman), 107 = Sotheby, 3 July 1911 (Butler), 
89; b) Helbing, 8 Nov. 1928, 3674, 17 g = Hirsch 33, 
17 Nov. 1913, 513 

a) ♦Hamburger, J., 17 June 1908, 361 
a) SNGSalting 10, 17.45 g |; b) SNGDelepierre 705, 
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117 26 75 

118 27 74 

119 27 75 


120 27 76 

121 27 77 

122 27 78 


123 28 79 


16.48 g \; c) Munz. u. Med., 19-20 June 1964, 81, 
17.31 g « Sambon-Canessa, 19 Dec. 1907 (de Ciccio), 
407; d) t *Munz. u. Med., 17 Nov. 1962, 424; e) 
Bourgey, 14 Dec. 1934, 53; f) Platt, 3 Apr. 1933, 59; 
g) Riechmann 30, 11 Dec. 1924 (Berlin duplicates), 
335, 16.49 g 

a) Hirsch 32, 14 Nov. 1912, 381, 17.20 g; b) Sotheby, 
3 Feb. 1909 (Benson), 369, 16.97 g = Sotheby, 15 
June 1896 (Bunbury I), 477 

a) Schulman, H., 26-28 Apr. 1951, 3026 = Santa- 
maria, 7 Mar. 1910 (Hartwig), 654, 16.70 g = 
Sambon, 22 June 1906, 242 

a) t *Gulbenkian 333, 17.12 g 7 = Naville 13, 27 June 
1928 (AUatini et al.), 357 = Hirsch 14, 27 Nov. 1905, 
229; b) Bourgey, 5 Dec. 1932, 115 = Rollin-Feuar- 
dent, 22 May 1908, 213 « Hirsch 7, 2 June 1902, 
148; c) Rolling-Feuardent, 22 May 1908, 214 » 
Hirsch 15, 28 May 1906, 1240, 16.75 g; d) Sotheby, 
24 Apr. 1907 (Delbeke), 66, 16.72 g 

a) Santamaria, 12-13 Oct. 1949, 405, 16.86 g = 
♦Hirsch 32, 14 Nov. 1912, 383; b) Hamburger 98, 3 
Apr. 1933, 420, 16.12 g; c) Hirsch 17, Feb. 1907, 551* 

a) *Stemberg 13, 17-18 Nov. 1983, 97, 17.10 g 

a) *SNGANS 665, 17.09 g = Hirsch 29, 9 Nov. 
1910 (Lambros), 127; b) BM 1946-1-1 1492, 16.61 g 
t =! SNGLloyd 1492 (double struck); c) Glendining, 25 
Oct. 1955, 907, 16.84 g i = SNG Lockett 1003 = 
Naville 1, 4 Apr. 1921 (Pozzi), 645; d) Vinchon, 
20-22 May 1959, 417, 16.70 g = Feuardent, 17 Dec. 
1919 (Collignon), 127; e) Sambon, 14 Mar. 1923, 364 

a) •Platt, 26-27 Mar. 1922 (Luneau), 297 * Hirsch 
31, 6 May 1912, 227, 16.55 g = Hirsch 16, 6 Dec. 
1906, 312 (double struck); b) Hirsch 32, 14 Nov. 
1912, 382, 16.84 
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124 28 80 a) f *GIendining, 24 Nov. 1950, 1529 - NaviUe 5, 18 

June 1923 (BM duplicates), 1183, 16.93 g - Hirsch 
33, 17 Nov. 1913, 514 

C, combinations 125-34. Obv. little or no gap in tresses. Rev. Nike 
leans slightly backward, necklace. 

125 29 81 a) Schulman, 5 June 1930, 41, 16.87 g * t *Glen- 

dining, 3 Dec. 1929 (Nordheim-Anderson), 715 = 
Helbing, 12 Apr. 1927, 1643 = Merzbacher, 2 Nov. 
1909, 2607 

126 29 82 a) Hess-Leu, 12-13 Apr. 1962, 114, 16.88 g; b) 

Schulman, 31 May 1938, 101, 16.05 g * Cahn 75, 30 
May 1932, 213 = Ratto, 24 June 1929 (Rogers), 196 * 
♦Ratto, 4 Apr. 1927, 435; c) Feuardent, 8 July 1919 
(Ready), 217 

127 29 83 a) Ciani-Vinchon, 6^-8 Feb. 1956 (Hindamian), 268 = 

Platt, 26-27 Mar. 1922 (Luneau), 298 » Bourgey, 7 
June 1909, 176; b) Hirsch 26, 24 May 1910, 447, 
17.08 g; c) *BM 1859-12-19 88, 16.83 g = Head, 
Ancients, Plate 35, #29 (die break at lip); d) 

Sotheby, Zurich, 4-5 Apr. 1973 (Ward), 260, 16.67 g 
V = Ward 321 (die break at lip); e) Leu-Miinz. u. 
Med., 3-4 Dec. 1965 (Niggeler), 169, 16.89 g * 
Hirsch 32, 14 Nov. 1912, 384 (die break at lip); f) 
Naville 12, 18 Oct. 1928 (Bissen et al.), 994, 17.13 g 
(die break at lip) 

128 29 84 a) Hess-Leu, 6-7 Dec. 1966, 157, 17.11 g = Hesperia 

FPL 21, (1962], 15 

129 30 84 a) t *SNGANS 668, 17.09 g / = Merzbacher, 2 Nov. 

1909, 2606; b) BM 1946-1-1 1491, 16.47 g | = 
SNGLloyd 1491 « Ciani, 12 Dec. 1921, 14 

130 30 85 a) Naville 16, 3 July 1933, 848, 17.01 g - Egger 46, 

11 May 1914 (Prowe et al.), 90 = Hirsch 12, 17 Nov. 
1904, 83; b) Hess 207, 1 Dec. 1931, 194, 16.69 g = 
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Naville 6, 28 Jan. 1924 (Bement), 536 = *Rollin- 
Feuardent, 9 May 1910 (Dunifle), 247 

131 31 85 a) Frey, 16 Apr. 1955, 1015, 15.92 g 

132 31 86 a) MUnz. u. Med. 54, 26 Oct. 1978, 129, 17.05 g; b) 

Knobloch FPL 27, May 1965 (Gillespie), 115, 17 g = 
Naville 10, 15 June 1925, 301 = Naville 4, 17-19 
June 1922 (Michailovitch-Evans), 395 » t *Weber 
1675 

133 32 86 a) Pens, 30 Oct.-2 Nov. 1972, 64, 16.60 g = Mflnz. u. 

Med., 11-12 Feb. 1972, 25 (die break at forehead) 

134 32 87 a) Wheaton 49, 16.47 g b) Gans, 19 Apr. 1960 

(Bauer), 205, 16.55 g; c) Helbing, 24 Oct. 1929, 
2701, 16.6 g; d) t *SNGANS 666, 16.95 g 7 * Merz- 
bacher, 15 Nov. 1910, 272 * Santamaria, 6 Apr. 1908 
(Stiavelli), 215 (die break at forehead); e) SNGANS 
667, 16.59 g \ = Hess 207, 1 Dec. 1931, 193 (die 
break at forehead); f) Stack’s, 27 Aug. 1940, 33, 
16.5 g - Sambon, 11 Dec. 1901, 282 (die break at 
forehead); g) Sambon-Canessa, 19 Dec. 1907 (de 
Ciccio), 408, 16.90 g = Sambon, 22 June 1906, 245 = 
Morgan 152 (die break at forehead); h) Hirsch 18, 27 
May 1907, 2296, 16.73 g 

D, combinations 135-36. Obv. ZYPAKOSifiN to r. reading down. 

135 33 88 a) SNGANS 669, 16.64 g\; b) f •Hirsch 14, 27 Nov. 

1905, 228, 17.05 g 

136 34 89 a) t BM 1868-3-16 14, 16.88 g; b) McClean 2834, 

16.86 g -►; c) Sotheby, 26 July 1973, 7, 16.66 g = 
Rasmussen, 10-12 Mar. 1970, 466; d) Leu FPL, 
Sept. 1962 (“Sicilia,”), 125, 16.50 g = Platt, 18 Nov. 
1935 (Bougon), 33 » Hirsch 30, 11 May 1911 (Percy 
Barron), 416; e) Dorotheum, 26-27 Mar. 1957 (Zeno), 
3458, 16.5 g; f) Hess, 14 Apr. 1954, 74, 16.90 g = 
*Sambon, 22 June 1906, 241 = Jameson 865; g) Bara- 
nowsky FPL, 1934, 4720; h) de Luynes 1325, 17.10 g; 
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i) Hirsch 32, 14 Nov. 1912, 379, 16.93 g; j) Sambon- 
Canessa, 19 Dec. 1907 (de Ciccio), 404, 16.85 g 
(double struck); k) Sambon-Canessa, 19 Dec. 1907 
(de Ciccio), 404A, 16.85 g; 1) Hamburger 98, 3 Apr. 
1933, 419, 17.22 g 
E-J, barbarous style 

Obv. Head of Kore facing r., to 1. reading down KOPAZ (E-H) 
Rev. Nike and trophy, ground line, to 1. reading up AfA0O- 
KAEIOZ (E-I), triskeles in 1. field (E-I) 

E, combinations 137-84. Obv. lettering small, closely set, head often 
small. Rev. triskeles counterclockwise (R 94, 94R, 104), no 
ground line (R 102, 105, 110, 112, 114, 120). 


137 35 90 

138 35 91 


139 35 92 

140 35 93 


141 35 94 

142 36 95 


143 36 96 

144 37 97 


a) *Naville 16, 3 July 1933, 852, 16.88 g 

a) McClean 2839, 16.58 g b) Baranowsky FPL, 
1934, 4721 * Hamburger 98, 3 Apr. 1933, 421, 
17.10 g; c) ♦Serrure, 10 Apr. 1911, 14 = Sambon- 
Canessa, 19 Dec. 1907 (de Ciccio), 410 = Sangiorgi, 
15 Apr. 1907 (Strozzi), 1424 

a) SNGManchester 504, 16.88 g - Glendining, 27-28 
May 1941 (Gantz) 97; b) Glendining, 9 Mar. 1931, 
980, 16.95 g * *Bourgey, 27 Mar. 1912, 141 

a) Seaby FPL 720, Aug. 1978, C773, 17.01 g * Seaby 
FPL 704, Apr. 1977, C243; b) Santamaria, 25 Oct. 
1951, A367, 17 g; c) *Grabow, 9 July 1930, 213, 
17.1 g 

a) t *BM 1946-1-1 1497, 16.91 g t = SNGLloyd 1497 

a) t *BM 1946-1-1 1499, 16.98 g \ » SNGLloyd 
1499; b) Seaby FPL 852, July/Aug. 1990, B137; c) 
Delmonte, 22 Apr. 1933, 39 = Cahn 68, 26 Nov. 
1930, 1136 = Helbing, 8 Nov. 1928, 3681, 17.23 g = 
Ratto, 8 Feb. 1928, 2464 

a) *SchuIman, 28-30 May 1973, 1135 

a) Syracuse 55560, 17.25 g\; b) New England, 24-26 
July 1980, 1878; c) t *Ball 6, 9 Feb. 1932, 56, 15.3 g 
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145 38 

146 38 


147 38 

148 39 

149 39 

150 39 


151 39 

152 39 

153 39 


154 39 

155 39 

156 40 

157 40 


Digitized by 


98 a) *Naville 6, 28 Jan. 1924 (Bement), 537, 16.88 g 

99 a) t *SNGANS 674, 16.975 g b) Vinchon, 24 
Feb. 1971, 57 = Bourgey, 14 Dec. 1911 (Chabenat), 
58; c) Ball FPL 39, Apr. 1937, 160, 17.2 g » Schles- 
singer 13, 4 Feb. 1935, 381 

94R a) *Hess 207, 1 Dec. 1931, 196, 17.23 g * 

Hamburger, 11 June 1930, 642 * Naville 10, 15 
June 1925, 332 = Ratio FPL, Sept. 1922, 921 

94R a) Munz. u. Med. FPL 342, Feb. 1973, 19. 16.62 g 

100 a) ^Frankfurter 113, 16-18 Jan. 1967, 585, 17.2 g 

101 a) Syracuse 55566, 17.25 g /i b) SNGManchester 506, 
16.98 g \ = Sotheby, 20 Dec. 1920 (Peterson), 65; c) 
*Dewing 949, 16.97 g \; d) MFA^, 34, 17.18 g e) 
Sambon-Canessa, 27 June 1927, 1034, 17 g 

102 a) *CefaIu VII bb2, 16.94 g (I^rge flaw at base of 
trophy post and across border to lower r.) 

103 a) t *BM 1866-12-1 663, 14.83 g 

104 a) Syracuse 55891, 16.71 g b) SNGAarhus 341, 
16.91 g -»; c) Knobloch FPL 31, Oct. 1967, 52, 
16.7 g = *Naville 16, 3 July 1933, 851; d) Helbing 
FPL 17, [1934], 158, 16.9 g; e) Helbing 70, 9 Dec. 
1932, 528, 16.9 g - Helbing, 31 Jan. 1930, 145 = 
Helbing, 12 Apr. 1927, 1645; f) Helbing, 8 Nov. 
1928, 3680, 17.95 g; g) Helbing, 12 Apr. 1927, 1644, 
16.9 g - Helbing, 22 Mar. 1926, 58 

105 a) *Naville 5, 18 June 1923 (BM duplicates), 1184, 
17.15 g 

106 a) Syracuse 25277, 17.00 g i 

105 a) Riechmann 30, 11 Dec. 1924 (Berlin duplicates), 
336, 17.01 g 

106 a) Peus FPL 32, Dec. 1972, 8; b) Schulman, 19 Nov. 
1963, 65, 17.049 g = Munz. u. Med. FPL 218, Jan. 
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1962, 12; c) *Ciani, 20 Nov. 1935 (Grand prey), 81, 

16.80 g 

158 40 107 a) Syracuse 55559, 17.13 g ^ b) Schulman, 18-21 

Mar. 1963, 2164 = •Schulman, 9-12 Mar. 1959, 1308, 

16.60 g 

159 40 108 a) Stack’s, 6-7 Sept. 1973, 339, 17.23 g; b) f ♦Glen- 

dining, 9 July 1963, 77 

160 40 109 a) Seaby 2, 15 July 1929, 245 - *Cahn 60, 2 July 

1928 (“Num. in Kleinasien”), 236, 16.95 g 

161 41 104 a) ANA, 24 Aug. 1976, 1517, 17.17 g; b) Malloy, 28 

Mar. 1973, 133 

162 41 108 a) Seaby FPL 832, July/Aug. 1988, B145; b) 

Schulman, H., 23-24 Mar. 1956, 654 

163 41 109 a) Auctiones A. G., 7-8 June 1977, 93, 17.02 g; b) 

Stack’s 5-6 Mar. 1971, 119, 16.83 g; c) de Falco 
FPL 68, Mar. 1965, 128; d) Naville 16, 3 July 1933, 
850, 16.95 g 

164 41 110 a) t *SNGANS 672, 17.02 g /; b) Superior, 13-16 

June 1977, 2569, 16.98 g 

165 41 111 a) Syracuse 55563, 17.00 /; b) Miinzschat, 6 Apr. 

1974, 18, 17.05 g 

166 41 113 a) *SNGANS 673, 17.23 g 

167 42 111 a) t *Munz. u. Med. FPL 329, Nov.-Dee. 1971, 165, 

17.03 g 

168 42 112 a) Syracuse 25278, 16.39 g /; b) Hirsch, G., 26-28 

Oct. 1954, 1290 - Helbing FPL 17, [1934], 160, 
17.1 g = Naville 16, 3 July 1933, 853; c) Cefalu VII 
bbl, 17.09 g 

169 43 112 a) Coin Galleries FPL 8/1, 1967, A14, 14.95 g; b) t 

Lee, 10-11 May 1954, 23, 16.98 g = •Ratto, 9 Oct. 

1934, 75 
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113 a) Naville 12, 18 Oct. 1926 (Bissen et al.), 996, 
15.61 g 

114 a) Sotheby, 28 Sept. 1973, 8, 16.90 g / = Sotheby, 
Zurich, 4-5 Apr. 1973 (Ward), 261 = *Ward 322; b) 
Santamaria, 12-13 Oct. 1949, 406, 16.61 g; c) 
Helbing, 31 Jan. 1930, 146; d) Feuardent, 11-14 
June 1913 (Burel), 110 

114 a) Knobloch FPL 25, Dec. 1964 (Westervelt), 41; b) 
Davis 57, 16.21 g *- 

115 a) t *SNGANS 675, 15.95 g /i b) Baranowsky FPL, 
1934, 4721a > Canessa 5, 12 June 1928 (Polese), 658 
» Sambon-Canessa, 27 June 1927, 1031, 17 g 

115 a) Dorotheum, 26-27 Apr. 1961 (Hollschek), 1094, 
16.25 g 

116 a) t *SNGANS 677, 16.91 g b) BM 1946-1-1 
1495, 17.26 g « SNGLlogd 1495 » Canessa, 22 May 
1922 (Brandis), 286; c) SNGFitz 1345, 17.12 g / = 
Sotheby, 6 Jan. 1845 (Till), 228; d) Stack’s 4 Dec. 
1976, 36, 15.94 g; e) Glendining, 5 Mar. 1970, 275; 0 
de Nicola FPL, Sept. 1960, 172; g) Bolender, 29 Sept. 
1937, 45; h) Basel 4, 1 Oct. 1935, 539, 17.15 g; i) 
Hess 207, 1 Dec. 1931, 195, 17.23 g = Hamburger, 
11 June 1930, 641 

117 a) •Stack’s, 10-11 June 1970, 149, 16.9 g 

118 a) *Hirsch, G., 9-10 Dec. 1965, 1556, 17 g 

118 a) SNGMunich 1263, 16.837 g b) t Sambon- 
Canessa, 27 June 1927, 1033, 17.20 g; c) Egger 46, 
11 May 1914, 91, 17.13 g 

118 a) t Leu FPL, Sept. 1962 (“Sicilia”), 126, 17.15 g = 
Button 99, 2-3 Oct. 1958, 28 

119 a) t *BM 1867-1-1 450, 17.27 g; b) SNGDavis 83, 
16.95 g -►; c) Grabow 14, 27 July 1939, 152 = Ball 
FPL 46, Jan. 1938, 48818 
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181 49 120 a) "‘Raymond, 31 Jan. 1939, 260 (die break across 

triskeles, Nike’s hips, 1. wing); b) Feuardent, 17 Dec. 
1919 (Collignon), 128 (die break across triskeles, 
Nike’s hips, 1. wing) 

182 49 121 a) Kricheldorf FPL, Apr. 1958, 126 = Kricheldorf, 7 

Oct. 1957, 89 = Frey, 12 Jan. 1957, 14, 16.95 g; b) 
■"Santamaria, 12-13 Oct. 1949, 407, 16.90 g 

183 49 122 a) t *SNGANS 676, 16.81 g /; b) Santamaria, 7 Mar. 

1910 (Hartwig), 665, 16.60 g 

184 49 123 a) *Syracuse 55893, 16.87 g /; b) Harvard 1976. 

79-3725 (Ramage 135), 17.07 g 

F, combinations 185-218. Obv. coarse hair. Rev. legend in exergue (R 
126), triskeles counterclockwise (R 135, 140). 

185 50 124 a) t •Naville 15, 2 July 1930, 407, 16.91 g 

186 51 125 a) *BM 1946-1-1 1496, 17.37 g = SNGLloyd 1496; b) 

Myers FPL, May 1972, 12; c) Gans, 19 Apr. 1960 
(Bauer), 206; d) Hamburger, 27 May 1929, 155, 
16.45 g; e) Naville 5, 18 June 1923 (BM duplicates), 
1185, 17.49 g 

187 51 126 a) f SNGANS 670, 17.26 g |; b) Glendining, 9 July 

1963, 76 

188 52 126 a) t BM RPK p263B 3, 16.80 g (blotch between 1. 

thigh and wing); b) Princeton 3129, 16.65 g f 

189 53 126 a) t * SNGANS 671, 17.69 g /; b) McClean 2838, 

16.68 g t = Sotheby, 23 June 1890 (Sim), 113 

190 53 127 a) *Sotheby, 9-10 Mar. 1936 (Mavrojani), 124 = 

Naville 1, 4 Apr. 1921 (Pozzi), 646, 16.65 g 

191 53 128 a) BM 1947-4-6 110, 16.84 g; b) Parke-Bernet, 16-17 

Oct. 1968 (Newell), 10 

192 53 129 a) Superior, 3-5 Oct. 1977, 916, 17.17 g = Schulman, 

H., 18-21 Mar. 1964, 21; b) Malloy, 15 Mar. 1974, 
85a; c) Coin Galleries, 12-13 Nov. 1964, 438 = Santa- 
maria, 25 Oct. 1951, A368; d) Knobloch FPL 23, Fall 
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193 54 128 


194 54 129 

195 54 130 

196 54 131 

197 55 132 


198 55 133 

199 55 134 

200 56 129 

201 56 134 

202 56 135 


203 56 136 

204 57 136 

205 57 137 

206 57 138 


1963, 112 ■ Ciani-Vinchon, 6-8 Feb. 1956 (Hinda- 
mian), 270; e) Schlessinger 13, 4 Feb. 1935, 380, 17 
g; f) Sambon-Canessa, 27 June 1927, 1030, 16.50 g 

a) t BM RPK p263B 2, 16.90 g; b) Syracuse 55565, 
17.05 g /i c) Wulfing 117, 16.21 g /i d) Glendining, 
25 Oct. 1955 (Lockett), 909, 16.45 g i * SNGLockett 
1005 « Ratto, 4 Apr. 1927, 437 = Santamaria, 7 Mar. 
1910 (Hartwig), 656; e) *Hess 208, 14 Dec. 1931, 125, 
17.07 g; f) Hirsch 32, 14 Nov. 1912, 385, 16.74 g 

a) BM 1949-4-11 204, 17.44 g 

a) *BM 1866-12-1 662, 17.19 g 

a) *Ratto, 24 June 1929 (Rogers), 198, 15.25 g 

a) Coin Galleries, 16 Aug. 1983, 39, 16.90 g; b) Coin 
Galleries, 20 Apr. 1961, 78, 17.55 g; c) Ratto FPL 14, 
1935, 1275, 16.58 g; d) •Naville 16, 3 July 1933, 854, 
16.55 g; e) Rosenberg 69, 2 Dec. 1930, 2302, 16.8 g 

a) t *Ciani-Vinchon, 6-8 Feb. 1956 (Hindamian), 271 

a) SNGCop 766, 17.15 g |; b) *Mflnz. u. Med., 2-3 
Dec. 1975, 51, 17.24 g 

a) t *BM 1946-1-1 1500, 16.63 g | * SNGLIoyd 1500 
a) Hunter 160, 16.98 g 

a) Syracuse 55561, 16.85 g -►; b) Syracuse 55562, 
17.00 g c) SNGFiU 1346, 17.06 g; d) * Dewing 
948, 16.78 g = Helbing, 8 Nov. 1928 (Lloyd dupli- 
cates), 3678; e) Sotheby, 23 July 1975, 8; f) Stack’s, 
5-6 Mar. 1971, 120, 16.99 g 

a) •Naville 1, 4 Apr. 1921 (Pozzi), 647, 17.12 g 

a) Peus 90, 5-7 Oct. 1976, 72, 15.37 g; b) Kress, 26 
Nov. 1951, 27, 16.6 g 

a) t *Munz. u. Med. FPL 288, May 1968, 14, 16.72 g 
a) *SNGTiibingen 676, 16.87 g / 
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207 57 139 a) Manz. u. Med. FPL 333, Apr. 1972, 6, 16.63 g; b) 

Hamburger, 29 May 1929, 151, 16.70 g 

208 57 140 a) Seaby FPL 671, July 1974, A353 

209 58 139 a) f *Helbing FPL 17, [1934], 159, 17 g = Helbing, 8 

Nov. 1928, 3677 

210 58 141 a) SK Bern FPL 39, Dec. 1982, 39, 16.25 g; b) 

Malloy FPL 22, May 1971, 365 - Knobloch FPL 33, 
Apr. 1968, 428; c) *Hamburger, 27 May 1929, 156, 
16.70 g 

211 59 140 a) *Stack’s, 0-7 Sept. 1973, 338, 16.74 g = Coin Gale- 

ries, 14 Feb. 1973, 74 

212 59 142 a) t *SNGANS 679, 16.92 g 

213 59 143 a) *SNGFitz 1344, 17.08 g / = Sotheby, 8 July 1844 

(Thomas), 734 

214 59 144 a) *BM 1841-7-26 401, 17.02 g 

215 59 145 a) * Davis 58, 17.13 g ^ 

216 59 146 a) Myers, 5 Dec. 1974, 53 

217 60 146 a) Sternberg 10, 25-26 Nov. 1980, 27, 16.99 g; b) 

Schulman; H., 26 Feb.-l Mar. 1973, 576, 16.90 g; c) 
t Hirsch, G., 9-10 Dec. 1965, 1555, 16.80 g; d) 
Hirsch 20, 13 Nov. 1907 (Hoskier), 186, 17.17 g = 
Hirsch 13, 15 May 1905 (Rhousopoulos), 460 

218 61 146 a) t *Stack’s, 19-20 June 1969 (Fowler), 62, 16.48 g 

G, combinations 219-32. Obv. Kore’s head often small. Rev. no 
ground line (R 148, 151) 

219 62 147 a) •Naville 16, 3 July 1933, 855, 16.95 g 

220 62 148 a) Cahn 65, 15 Oct. 1929, 91, 16.91 g = t *Helbing, 

24 Oct. 1927, 2702 

221 63 147 a) Schulman 243, 8-10 June 1966 (Graham), 1107, 

16.9 g; b) Miinz. u. Med. FPL 253, Apr. 1965, 20, 
16.20 g; c) Cefalu VII aa2, 16.81 g 
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222 63 148 a) Myers FPL, Mar. 1974, 23 

223 63 149 a) *Stack’s, 17 May 1983, 74, 16.94 g = Dorotheum, 

26- 27 Apr. 1961 (HoUschek), 1093 

224 63 150 a) t *SNGANS 680, 16.89 g b) Naville 17, 3 Oct. 

1934 (Burrage et al.), 275, 17.23 g 

225 63 151 a) *SNGManchester 505, 16.78 g \ = Glendining, 

27- 28 May 1941 (Gantz), 97 

226 64 151 a) Auctions A.G. 6, 30 Sept.-l Oct. 1976, 66, 16.98 g 

227 64 152 a) t *BM 1946-1-1 1498, 16.98 g \, = SNGLloyd 

1498; b) Vinchon; 17-18 Dec. 1973, 4; c) Salton- 
Schlessinger FPL, Sept. 1961, 10 = Salton-Schles- 
singer, 22 Nov. 1955, 684, 15.6 g; d) de Nicola FPL, 
Mar. 1%0, 214, 16.40 g 

228 64 153 a) SNGMunich 1265, 15.672 g b) *Baranowsky 

FPL, 1929, 1591/a 

229 65 154 a) Syracuse 55564, 17.29 b) *Coin Galleries FPL 

5/2, 1964, B42, 17.9 g (double struck) 

230 65 155 a) *Syracuse 55892, 16.83 g 

231 65 156 a) Coin Galleries FPL 9/4, 1968, D31, 16.88 g; b) 

♦Barcelona ANE, 5-7 Jyly 1963, 200, 16.05 g; c) 
Schulman, H., 21-22 June 1957, 1490; d) Ciani FPL, 
(uncertain date), 70 

232 65 157 a) t *SNGANS 678, 16.82 g b) Gibbons FPL 9, 

Spring 1976, 37 = Glendining, 20 Nov. 1975, 806, 
16.96 g = Helbing 70, 9 Dec. 1932, 529 = Cahn 71, 
14 Oct. 1931, 195 = Hess 202, 28 Oct. 1930, 2332 = 
Cahn 65, 15 Oct. 1929, 90 = Cahn 60, 2 July 1928 
(“Num. in Kleinasien”), 235; c) Hirsch, G., 21-22 
Feb. 1963, 1145; d) Schulman, H., Mar. 1960, 4542 

H, combinations 233-37. Rev. no ground line (R 158, 160) 

233 66 158 a) ♦Myers FPL 7, Mar. 1974, 19 
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234 66 159 a) t Hirsch, G., 21-22 Feb. 1963, 1146 

235 67 159 a) t *Stack’s, 13-14 Sept. 1974, 764, 16.82 g - 

Morgenthau, 15-16 Mar. 1938, 38 

236 67 160 a) Coin Galleries, 18 July 1973, 190, 16.6 g = Coin 

Galleries FPL 11/1-3 1970, All; b) Baranowsksy 
FPL, 1929, 1591/b; c) *Helbing, 8 Nov. 1928 (Lloyd 
duplicates), 3679 

237 68 160 a) f Syracuse 55567, 17.21 g\ 

I, combinations 238-41. Obv. Kore facing 1., to r. reading up 

KORA2. Rev. no ground line (R 163) 

238 69 161 a) BM RPK p263 B4, 16.68 g; b) Syracuse 55894, 

16.75 g V; c) t *SNGANS 681 , 16.91 g d) 
SNGFitz 1350, 17.07 g; e) SNGManchester 509, 
17.11 g\ * Glendining, 27-28 May 1941 (Gantz), 97; 
f) SNGMunich 1262, 16.822 g /^, g) Dewing 950, 
16.65 g h) Munz. u. Med., 16-17 Nov. 1974, 69, 
17.02 g; i) Miinz. u. Med. FPL 260, Dec. 1965-Jan. 
1966, 17, 16.44 g; j) Naville 6, 28 Jan. 1924 
(Bement), 538, 16.90 g = Egger 40, 2 May 1912 
(Prowe), 437 = Hamburger, 21 Nov. 1910, 72 = 
Hirsch 14, 27 Nov. 1905, 231 

239 70 161 a) t BM 1946-1-1 1494, 16.73 g\ = SNGLloyd 1494 

240 70 162 a) Ratto FPL 14, 1935, 1278, 17.20 g = ♦ Ratto, 9 

Oct. 1934, 76; b) de Luynes 1327, 16.97 g 

241 70 163 a) Coin Galleries, 12 Mar. 1970, 55. 17.15 g = 

•Hesperia FPL 21, [1962], 16 

J, combination 242. Obv. to r. reading down AfAOOKAEIOZ, order 

of dots 

Rev. no legend, Nike’s body elongated, triskeles in r. field 

242 71 164 a) BM 1946-1-1 1493, 16.78 g = t *SNGLloyd 1493 

b) Leu 13, 29-30 Apr. 1975, 74, 17.03 g 
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KEY TO PLATE 1 

1. Syracuse, AR tetradrachm, Arethusa/quadriga 
(SNGANS 637; 0 2, R 5) 

2. Syracuse, AR tetradrachm, Arethusa/quadriga 
{SNGANS 643; O 13, R 45) 

3. Syracuse, AR tetradrachm, Kore/Nike with trophy 
(SNGANS 664; O 17, R 56) 

4. Syracuse, AR tetradrachm, Kore/Nike with trophy 
(SNGANS 673; O 41, R 113) 

5. Syracuse, AV drachm, laureate head of Apollo/biga 
(SNGANS 551) 

6. Syracuse, AR stater (full-weight), helmeted Athena/Pegasus 
(SNGANS 555) 

7. Syracuse, AR stater (reduced-weight), helmeted Athena/Pegasus 
(SNGANS 682) 

8. Syracuse, AV stater, male head (Agathocles?) in elepant headdress/ 
Athena Nike 

(Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna) 

9. Ptolemy I, AR tetradrachm, Alexander III in elephant headdress/ 
Athena Promachos 

(ANS 1944.100.75470) 

10. Syracuse, AV stater, male head (Agathocles?) in elephant head- 
dress/Athena Nike 

(Basel 511) 

11. Syracuse, AV stater (reduced-weight), helmeted Athena/thunder- 
bolt 

(SNGANS 702) 

12. Syracuse, AE litra?, head of Artemis Soteira/thunderbolt 
(SNGANS 712) 

13. Syracuse, AE hemilitron, head of Persephone/bull butting left 
(SNGANS 562) 

14. Syracuse, EL 25 litrai piece, laureate head of Apollo/tripod 
(SNGANS 624) 
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15. Siculo-Punic AR tetradrachm, HeracIes-Melqart/horse’s head and 
palm tree 

(ANS 1944.100.) 

16. Seleucus I, AR tetradrachm, helmeted male head/Nike crowning a 
trophy 

(ANS 1944.100.74108) 


Abbreviations 


1. Collections 

BM; British Museum, registration numbers 

Harvard; Sackler Gallery, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 

Princeton: Princeton University Art Museum. Princeton, New Jersey 
Stanford: Stanford Art Museum, Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia 

Syracuse; Museo Archeologico di Siracusa, inventory numbers (R. R. 
Holloway, Ripostigli del Museo Archeologico di Siracusa [Naples, 
1989]) 


2. Publications 

Basel: H. A. Cahn, Griechische Munzen aus Grossgriechenland und Sizi- 
lien; Antikenmuseum Basel und Sammlung Ludwig (Basel, 1988) 
BollN: Bollettino Numismatico di Luigi Simonelli (Florence) 

Cefalu: A. H. Lloyd, “A Recently Discovered Hoard of Greek and 
Siculo-Punic Coins,” NC 1925, pp. 151-72 and plates V-VIl 
(Cefalu 1925 hoard = IGCH 2154) 

Davis: H. A. Troxell, The Norman Davis Collection (New York, 1969) 
Dewing: L. Mildenberg and S. Hurter, eds.. The Arthur S. Dewing 
Collection of Greek Coins (New York, 1985) 

Frankfurt: G. Forschner, Die Munzen der Griechen in Italien und Sizi- 
lien; die Bestdnde des Mdnzkabinetts Historisches Museum Frankfurt 
am Main (Melsungen, 1986) 

Fusco: Gentili, A7/N1956, pp. 101-109 and plate VIII (Syracuse/Fusco 
1955 hoard * IGCH 2179) 
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Gulbenkian: E. S. G. Robinson and M. Castro Hipolito, A Catalogue of 
the Calouste Gulbenkian Collection of Greek Coins, part 1 (Lisbon, 
1971) 

Head, Ancients: B. V. Head, A Guide to the Principal Gold and Silver 
Coins of the Ancients, 2nd ed. (London; 1881) 

Head, Greeks: B. V. Head, Principal Coins of the Greeks, from c. 700 
B.C. to A.D. 270 (London, 1932) 

Hirsch: P. Naster, La collection Lucien de Hirsch. Catalogue des 
monnaies grecques (Brussels, 1959) 

HN: B. V. Head, Historia Numorum (Oxford, 1911) 

Hunter: G. MacDonald, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian 
Collection, vol. 1 (Glasgow, 1899) 

IGCH: M. Thompson, 0. Merkholm, and C. Kraay, eds.. An Inventory 
of Greek Coin Hoards (New York, 1973) 

Jameson: R. Jameson, Collection R. Jameson, monnaies grecques anti- 
ques, vol. 1 (Paris, 1913) 

Locker Lampson: E. S. G. Robinson, Catalogue of Ancient Greek Coins 
Collected by Godfrey Locker Lampson (London, 1923) 
de Luynes: J. Babelon, Catalogue de la collection de Lugnes, vol. 1 
(Paris, 1924) 

Marseilles: C. Brenot and A. Sias, Catalogue du Ponds General 
(Marseilles, la Sicilie, et la Grande Grece); Archives de la Ville de 
Marseilles, Cabinet des Medailles (Marseilles, 1981) 

McClean: S. W. Grose, Catalogue of the McClean Collection of Greek 
Coins, vol. 1 (Cambridge, Eng., 1923) 

MPA: A. B. Brett, Catalogue of Greek Coins, Museum of Pine Arts 
(Boston, 1955) 

MPA^: M. Comstock and C. Vermeule, Greek Coins, 1950 to 1963 
(Boston, 1%4) 

Molthein: U. von Remer, Catalogue de la collection des medailles grecques 
de L. Walcher de Molthein (Paris, 1895) 

Morgan: W. Raymond and S. P. Noe, The J. Pierpont Morgan Collec- 
tion (New York, 1953) 

Nanteuil: H. de Nanteuil, Catalogue de monnaies grecques (Paris, 1925) 
NCirc: Numismatic Circular. Spink and Son, Ltd. (London) 
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Pachino: A. di Vita, “Pachino-Tesoretto monetale del iv-in sec. A. C. 
Rinvenuto in contrada coste ‘Fondovira’,” A I IN 5-6 (1958/9) 
pp. 125-65 

Sartiges: Vicomte de Sartiges, Collection du Vicomte de Sarliges; series 
grecques et romaine (Paris, 1912) 

SNG: Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum 

SNGAarhus: SNG Aarhus University, Denmcmk (Copenhagen, 1986) 
SNG AN S: SNG American Numismatic Society, pt. 5 Sicily III: Syra- 
cuse-Sicetioles (New York, 1988) 

SNGAshm: SNG [Great Britain] vol. 5, pt. 2, The Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford (London, 1969) 

SNGCop: SNG The Royal Collection of Coins and Medals, Danish 
National Museum, Sicily, pt. 2 (Copenhagen, 1942) 

SNGDavis: SN G [Great Britain] vol. 1, pt. 2, The Newnham Davis 
Coins in the Wilson Collection of Classical and Eastern Antiquities, 
Marischal College, Aberdeen (London, 1936) 

SNGDelepierre: SNG France, Bibliotheque Nalionale, Paris: Collection 
Jean et Marie Delepierre (Paris, 1983) 

SNGDreer: SNG Austria, vol. 1: Sammlung Dreer, Klagenfuri im 
Landesmuseum fur Kdrnten (Klagenfurt, 1967) 

SNGFabricius: SNG The Fabricius Collection, Aarhus University, 
Denmark, and the Royal Collection of Coins and Medals, Danish 
National Museum, Copenhagen (Copenhagen, 1987) 

SNGFitz: SNG [Great Britain] vol. 4, pt. 2, The Fitzwiliam Museum: 
Leake and General Collections (London, 1947) 

SNGHart: SNG [Great Britain ] vol. 8, The Hart Collection, Blackburn 
Museum (London, 1989) 

SNGLewis: SNG [Great Britain] vol. 6, The Lewis Collection in Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge (London, 1972) 

SNGLloyd: SNG [Great Britain] vol. 2, pts. 7-8, The Lloyd Collection 
(London, 1937) 

SNGLockett: SNG [Great Britain] vol. 3, pt. 2, The Lockett Collection 
(London, 1939) 

SNG Manchester: SNG [Great Britain] vol. 7, Manchester University 
Museum (London, 1986) 

SNGMunich: SNG Deutschland: Staatliche Munzsammlung Munchen, 
pt. 5 (Berlin, 1977) 
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SNGSalting: SNG [Great Britain] vol. 1, pt. 1, The Salting Collection, 
Victoria and Albert Museum (London, 1931) 

SNGSpencer-Churchill: SNG [Great Britain] vol. 1, pt. I, The Collec- 
tion of Capt. E. G. Spencer-Churchill, M. C., of Northwick Park 
(London, 1931) 

SNGSwed: SNG Sweden, vol. 1, The Collection of His Late Majesty 
Gustaf VI Adolf and the Fred Forbat Collection (Stockholm, 1974) 
SNGTubingen: SNG Deutschland: Munzsammlung der Universitdt Tu- 
bingen, vol. 1 (Berlin, 1981) 

Ward: G. F. Hill, Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Greek Coins 
Belonging to John Ward, F.S.A. (London, 1901) 

Warren: K. Regling, Die griechische Munzen der Sammlung Warren 
(Berlin, 1906) 

Weber: L. Forrer, The Weber Collection, vol. 1 (London, 1922) 

Wheaton: J. D. Bishop and R. R. Holloway, Wheaton College Collection 
of Greek and Roman Coins (New York, 1981) 

Woodward: E. S. G. Robinson, Ancient Greek Coins in the Possession of 
William Harrison Woodward, a Catalogue (Oxford, 1928) 

Wulfing: K. Herbert, The John Max Wulfing Collection in Washington 
University (New York, 1979) 


3. Sale Catalogues 

ANA: American Numismatic Association 
Auctiones A. G.: Auctiones A. G., Basel 
Ball: Robert Ball Nachf., Berlin 
Baranowsky: M. Baranowsky, Milan 

Barcelona ANE: Asociacion Numismatica Espahola, Barcelona 
Basel: Miinzhandlung Basel, Basel 
Bolender: M. H. Bollender, San Marino, California 
Bourgey: E. Bourgey, Paris 

Bowers & Merena: Bowers & Merena, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 
Button: E. Button, Frankfurt (continued as Frankfurter) 

Cahn: A. E. Cahn, Frankfurt am Main 
Calico: X and F. Calico, Barcelona 
Canessa: E. and A. Canessa, Naples 
Caprotti; Caprotti, Milan 
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Christensen: H. Christensen, Hoboken, New Jersey 

Ciani: L. Ciani, Paris 

Ciani-Vinchon: P. Ciani-J. Vinchon, Paris 

Coin Galleries: Coin Galleries, New York 

Delaune: R. Delaune, Paris 

Delmonte: A. Delmonte, Brussels 

de Nicola: L. de Nicola, Rome 

Dorotheum: Dorotheum, Vienna 

Dupriez: C. Dupriez, Brussels 

Egger: Briider Egger, Vienna 

de Falco: Numismatica Giuseppe de Falco, Naples 

Feuardent: Feuardent Freres, Paris 

Florange: J. Florange & L. Ciani, Paris 

Frankfurter: Frankfurter Miinzhandlung, Frankfurt am Main 

Frey: H. P. Frey, Freiburg 

Gans: E. Gans, Berkeley, California 

Gibbons: Stanley Gibbons, London 

Glendining: Glendining and Co., London 

Grabow: L. Grabow, Rostock 

Hamburger: L. Hamburger, Frankfurt am Main 

Hamburger, J.: J. Hamburger, Frankfurt am Main 

Helbing: O. Helbing Nachf., Munich 

Hesperia: Hesperia Art, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Hess: A. Hess Nachf., Frankfurt am Main 

Hess-Leu: A. Hess, Lucerne-Bank Leu, Zurich 

Hirsch: J. Hirsch, Munich 

Hirsch, G.: G. Hirsch, Munich 

Hoffmann: M. H. Hoffmann, Paris 

Kelly: James Kelly, Dayton, Ohio 

Knobloch: Frederick S. Knobloch, Bronx, New York 

Kovacs: Frank L. Kovacs, San Mateo, California 

Kress: K. Kress, Munich 

Kricheldorf: H. H. Kricheldorf, Stuttgart 

Lee: M. G. Lee, Cairo 

Lempertz: Math. Lempertz, Cologne 

Leu: Bank Leu A. G., Zurich 

Leu-Miinz. u. Med.: Bank Leu A. G., Zurich-Miinzen und Medaillen 
A. G., Basel 
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McSorley: Charles McSorley, New York ^ 

Malloy: A. G. Malloy, Inc., South Salem, N.Y. 

Matter: Joel Matter, Encino, California 

Merzbacher: E. Merzbacher Nachf., Munich 

Morgenthau: J. C. Morgenthau & Co., New York " 

Miinz. u. Med.: Mtinzen und Medaillen A. G., Basel 

Myers: R. J. Myers, New York 

Naville: Naville et Cie., Geneva 

New England: New England Rare Coin Auctions, Boston 

NFA: Numismatic Fine Arts, Beverly Hills, California 

Parke-Bemet: Parke-Bemet Galleries, Inc., New York 

Pens: B.. Peus, Frankfurt am Main 

Platt: C. Platt, Paris 

Platt, M.; Marcel Platt, Paris 

Rasmussen: A. Bruun Rasmussen, Copenhagen 

Ratto: R. Ratto, Lugano 

Raymond: Wayte Raymond, Inc., New York 

Riechmann: A. Riechmann & Co., Halle 

Rollin-Feuardent: Rollin et Feuardent, Paris 

Rosenberg: S. Rosenberg, Frankfurt am Main 

Roy’s: Roy’s Coin Center, Inc., San Antonio, Texas 

Salton-Schlessinger: M. M. Salton-Schlessinger, New York 

Sambon: A. Sambon, Paris 

Sambon-Canessa: A. Sambon-E. Canessa, Paris-Rome 

Sangiorgi: G. Sangiorgi, Rome 

Santamaria: P. & P. Santamaria, Rome 

SB Zurich: Schweizerischer Bankverein, Zurich 

Schlessinger: F. Schlessinger, Berlin 

Schulman: J. Schulman, Amsterdam 

Schulman, H.: H. Schulman, New York 

SK Bern: Schweizerische Kreditanstalt, Bern 

Seaby: B. A. Seaby, Ltd., London 

Serrure: R. Serrure, Paris 

Sotheby: Sotheby & Co., London 

Stack’s: Stack’s, New York 

Sternberg: F. Sternberg, Zurich 

Superior: Suj)erior Stamp and Coin Co., Beverly Hills, California 
Vinchon: J. Vinchon, Paris 
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AJN Second Series 7-8 (1995-96) 

© 1996 The American Numismatic Society 


THE “VICTORY” DRACHMS OF PHRAATES IV 

(Plate 12) David Sellwood 


As is well known, any attempt to write the history of the Parthian 
empire must be based largely on the surviving coinage of its ruling 
dynasty, the Arsacids. The numismatic information, combined with 
archaeological evidence and the often incomplete records of contempo- 
rary Greeks and Romans, was used magisterially by David Bivar in 
the Cambridge History of Iran} I would like here to acknowledge the 
great help I have received over many years, not merely from his 
valuable papers and articles, but, even more enjoyably, from personal 
discussions with him. My debt will become obvious in the ensuing 
paragraphs. 

The favorite son of Orodes II was Pacorus I, who apparently reigned 
as a joint king until he perished in a Roman ambush. This loss was 
fatal to Orodes who either died of grief or, more probably in view of 
what followed, was murdered by the next-in-line, Phraates IV. The 
latter ascended the throne ca. 38 B.C. and consolidated his position 
by the wholesale slaughter of his brothers and their families. Mark 
Antony, eager to avenge the disaster of Crassus at Carrhae some two 
decades earlier, now invaded Mesopotamia with a Roman army but 
nearly suffered the same fate as his predecessor. Despite this victory, 
Phraates’ “harsh disposition quickly gave rise to dissension among his 

' A. D. U. Bivar, “The Political History of Iran under the Arsacids,” in The 
Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 3 (1) (Cambridge, Fng., 1983), pp. 21-99. 
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own subjects,” to quote Bivar’s words on the subject.^ In consequence, 
Antony became emboldened enough to invade again in 34 B.C., but 
only got as far as Armenia whose king, Artavasdes, he took prisoner. 
The festering quarrel with Octavian caused Antony to withdraw again 
to the west where he died after the battle of Actium in 31 B.C. 
Arsacid control of Armenia was of course re-established, and in the 
wake of this fortuitous triumph Phraates’ conduct became so unbear- 
able to the nobility that a spontaneous rebellion drove him from the 
throne. To reclaim it, he sought assistance from Scythian tribesmen, 
themselves of the same blood as the Arsacids but emanating from 
beyond the boundaries of the Parthian empire. In the interim, power 
had been seized by a certain Tiridates of unknown antecedents but 
bearing an authentically Arsacid name. At the approach of the royal 
contingents the usurper fled to Augustus (as Octavian was now called) 
along with Phraates’ son who had been somehow kidnapped. The 
Roman emperor acceded to Phraates’ request for the return of the 
child but continued to protect Tiridates, who gathered sufficient 
support to make another attempt on the kingdom, occupying the 
winter capital, Seleucia-on-the-Tigris, for a few months. Although we 
have no literary evidence regarding Tiridates’ fate, it is clear that 
Phraates soon overcame this threat and resumed his rule, this time 
permanently. 

Starting towards the end of the reign of Orodes II and thencefor- 
ward down to the collapse of the dynasty, Parthian tetradrachms, all 
of which were struck at Seleucia, carried both year and month dates 
while the legend was effectively standardized. Phraates’ large silver 
coins follow this pattern, but the chief distinctive feature of his numis- 
matic portrait is the presence on his brow of a wart, a genetic inheri- 
tance from Orodes and, for more than a century subsequently, a 
guarantee of Arsacid descent. A small group of coins from the period 
under discussion is notable first, as having a royal effigy without the 
wart, and second, as bearing the unusual epithet 0IAOPOMAIOY 
(friend of the Romans), clearly inappropriate for Phraates; with 
obvious justification these have long been attributed to Tiridates. B. 
Simonetta was the first to remark that a slightly earlier series of the 

* Bivar (above, n. 1), p. 64. 
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same denomination also has portraits which consistently omit the 
wart.^ He drew the fully warranted conclusion that, although they 
have the same inscription as the issues of Phraates, they should also 
be assigned to Tiridates. The sequence of coins from the latest 
specimen of Phraates before the advent of Tiridates until the uninter- 
rupted recommencement of his rule runs as follows. 


MONARCH 

SELEUCID ERADATE 

DATE B.C. 

Phraates 

Hyperberetaeos 283 

September 29 

Tiridates 

Peritios 

284 

January 

28 

Tiridates 

Dystros 

284 

February 

28 

Tiridates 

Xandicos 

285 

March 

27 

Tiridates 

Artemisios 

285 

April 

27 

Tiridates 

Daesios 

285 

May 

27 

Phraates 

? 

285 


28/27 

Phraates 

Dios 

286 

October 

27 

Phraates 

Apellaeos 

286 

November 

27 

Phraates 

Dystros 

286 

February 

26 

Tiridates 

Xandicos 

286 

March 

26 

Tiridates 

Artemisios 

286 

April 

26 

Tiridates 

Daesios 

286 

May 

26 

Phraates 

Gorpiaeos 

286 

August 

26 


The conversions from Seleucid Era dates to those of the Christian 
Era have been calculated assuming for the former a Dios (October) 
start to the year. It should be noted that the assumption of a Daesios 
(May) start would have entailed long gaps in the continuity of Tiri- 
dates’ issues in 27 and 26 B.C.; furthermore no account has been 
taken of the consequences of the possible occurrence (not known from 
the extant coins) of the intercalary month Embolimos. In any case 
the table shows satisfactorily the two periods of occupation of 
Seleucia by Tiridates, the first of a minimum of fifteen months, the 
second of three. 

As distinct from the tetradrachms, very few Parthian drachms carry 
dates and none of those of the period under discussion do so. On the 
other hand they bear one of a series of monograms which are presumed 
to indicate the mints at which they were struck, most of them lying on 

® B. Simonetta, “Sulla monetazione di Fraate IV e di Tiridate II di Parthia,” RIN 
78 (1976), pp. 19-34. 
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the plateau of Iran where this denomination circulated. As a result we 
may attempt to locate them geographically, but can only do so chro- 
nologically by comparison with the larger silver and with ascertained 
historical facts. Employing these two criteria, let us now examine the 
specimens illustrated on Plate 12. 

A it 

I t ? 

The first six examples probably come from Ecbatana or Agbatana, 
the modern Hamadan, denoted by monogram 1 in the Figure. Coin 1 
depicts Pacorus I, beardless and with a Nike flying behind his head 
preparing to adorn him with a wreath or diadem. (These coins are 
very rare and the one in the plate is in fact a forgery, but it does 
give us in correct detail the essential elements of the design.) 
Drachm 2 belongs to the earliest issue of Phraates IV. The new 
monarch is portrayed fully bearded and wearing, in addition to the 
elaborately ornamented kandys, a segmented necklet (not the spiral 
torque habitually worn by Arsacid rulers). Importantly, he has on his 
forehead the wart that characterizes his tetradrachms. These issues, 
too, are far from common. The third coin is effectively the same as 
2, but it carries behind the royal head a flying eagle, wreath in beak. 
This symbol became the hallmark of Phraates’ subsequent drachm 
issues, which as far as Ecbatana is concerned are very plentiful. 
Following a custom developed during the reign of Orodes II, father of 
Phraates, the latter’s mint bureaucracy instituted a system of increas- 
ingly complex symbols to differentiate between successive groups of 
strikings. Thus specimen 4 has an additional eagle behind the 
enthroned figure on the reverse. Similarly, the next example, 5, intro- 
duces a star in front of the obverse bust and another one replaces the 
eagle on the reverse. The last coin in this series, 6, omits the star on 
the reverse but adds a crescent below the star on the obverse. It may 
be noted that there is engraver continuity between this group and the 
issues of Phraates’ son and successor, Phraataces. 
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Although, naturally, there were local variations, the mints of the 
other cities of Iran proper tended to follow the example of Ecbatana. 
Thus at the center identified by monogram 2 (probably Laodicea, the 
modem Nihavand) the same multiplication of subordinate emblems 
applies. For drachm 7, in addition to the eagle there is a star on 
both faces, although that of the obverse is only lightly struck. The 
next piece, 8, hitherto unpublished, is interesting on two counts. 
First, it comes from the same reverse die as 7, with which it is accord- 
ingly taken to be contemporary; in fact, the differing progress of die 
flaws implies that 8 is the earlier striking. Second, on the new 
obverse, while the royal brow continues to display the wart, no star 
at all is evident and the eagle is replaced -by a Nike, as on the coinage 
of Pacorus I; we shall discuss the significance of this below. 

The next pair of coins, 9 and 10, demonstrate the same rela- 
tionship. They emanate from a mint represented by monogram 3 
(probably Rhagae, now a suburb of Tehran). In addition to the 
“standard” eagle, the first carries a star on obverse and reverse, 
which is noteworthy for the ridiculous, upward staring posture of the 
enthroned figure as well as for the unbelievably blundered legend. 
The second has an almost identical reverse, although it is not from the 
same die; its obverse is of a somewhat different style from its compan- 
ion piece, but yet shows the wart, while it omits the star and again 
replaces the eagle by a Nike. 

Previous students have assumed that the standard issues of Phraates 
IV are to be arranged in the order given above, based on the progres- 
sion from eagle alone to eagle, star, and crescent. It seems clear that 
the rare group without symbol should come before these others. 
However that with Nike presents more of a difficulty. Because it 
seems that the very first issue of Orodes II is distinguished by this 
“flying Victory” and that, as we have remarked, the drachms of 
Pacorus I carry her too, it was logical to place the coins of Phraates 
under consideration here at the head of his series, marking his acces- 
sion as Nike had done for his father and brother. Now, of course, the 
die linked examples 7 and 8, as well as the close similarities between 
the reverse dies of 9 and 10, oblige us to locate the “Nike” drachms 
part way through his reign. Such being the case, it would be almost 
perverse not to connect them with the events surrounding the usurpa- 
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tion of Tiridates. Just as the Orodes class may refer to the demise of 
his rebellious brother Mithradates and the Pacorus examples perhaps 
celebrate his success against the Romans, so the present group, struck 
after the final withdrawal of the pretender, could represent a trium- 
phal issue for Phraates IV. 

A further recently discovered drachm, 11, belongs to the same group 
as 9, struck probably at Rhagae. However, its inscription is much 
more correctly engraved, and this is often taken to imply an earlier 
position in the series. Moreover, the obverse lacks the eagle behind 
the head. A section of the original die has been chiselled away in the 
appropriate place leaving a raised area with just the trace of the bird’s 
feet below. To go further in attempting to erase the forehead wart or 
the necklet would have been technically much more difficult without 
unacceptable mutilation of the portrait and so these features remain. 
In any case they are much less immediately distinctive characteristics 
of Phraates’ issues than is the eagle. We have no reason to suppose 
that this prince could have had a motive for defacing his own dies, 
but any opponent would. Usurpers throughout history have always 
tried, where possible, to strike money which would be seen by its 
users as promoting a new claim to power, and we have already 
discussed Tiridates’ issues from Seleucia. When Phraates withdrew to 
obtain Scythian assistance, Tiridates or his supporters had an opportu- 
nity briefly to move up onto the plateau where drachms were 
produced from this hurriedly altered die. Such specimens, actually re- 
engraved after striking or coming from modified dies, occur at all 
stages of the Arsacid period.^ 

If these hypotheses are correct (and it must be stressed that they are 
not proven) it becomes possible to put tentative dates to the series of 
Phraates’ drachm issues in Iran.® 


“* Some are described in D. G. Sellwood, “Some Politic Alterations in the Parthian 
Series,” in Mints, Dies and Currency. Essays Dedicated to the Memory of Albert 
Baldwin, ed. R. A. G. Carson (London, 1971), pp. 33-37. 

^ References are to D. Sellwood, An Introduction to the Coinage of Parihia, 2nd 
ed. (London, 1980). 
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TYPE 

DESCRIPTION 

APROX. DATE B.C. 

PLATE 12 

REFERENCE 

1 

No symbols 
(very rare) 

38 

2 

51.44 

2 

Eagle on obv., no rev. 
symbol (very common) 

38-33 

3 

52.10 

3 

Eagle on obv. and rev. 
(common) 

33-30 

4 

52.36 

4 

Eagle and star on obv.. 

30-24 

5 

53.3 


star on rev. (common) 


7 

53.4 




9 

53.5 

5 

Eagle erased on type 4 
(Tiridates?) (unique?) 

28 

11 


6 

Nike on obv., star on 

25 

8 

- 


rev. (very rare) 


10 

50.15 

7 

Eagle, star and crescent 

24-2 

6 

54.7 


on obv., no rev. symbol 
(common) 


Since this article was written. Dr. F. de Callatay has reported on the 
contents of a hoard containing a large number of tetradrachms of the 
period under discussion. In particular he rejects the late Prof. Bono 
Simonetta’s reattribution of those tetradrachms lacking the wart on 
the royal forehead to Tiridates and has gone back to the earlier 
theory that, except for the specimens reading OIAOPOMAIOY, they 
were all struck by Phraates. One of the main reasons cited is the 
following. If the presence of the wart was intended to have the signi- 
ficance of proving descent in the Arsacid line, then any usurper, such 
as Tiridates, would naturally adopt it. Hence the fact that some types 
of the tetradrachm omit the wart is fortuitous, perhaps an engraver 
idiosyncracy. 

However, in the Parthian coinage, the wart only appears with the 
later issues of Orodes II, father of Phraates. Nowhere do we have 
any evidence that Tiridates too claimed to be son of Orodes. Accord- 
ingly, by not having a wart on his portrait he would be deliberately 
emphasizing that he was not descended from Orodes, unlike Phraates, 
whom Tiridates opposed. This leads me to believe that Simonetta’s 
differentiation, the basis of the chronological table above, is still valid. 
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© 1996 The American Numismatic Society 


COUNTERMARKED CHARACENE 
TETRADRACHMS OF ATTAMBELOS IV 

(Plates 13-14) Ed Dobbins 


For over three centuries, the kingdom of Characene, located at the 
head of the Persian Gulf near the mouth of the Tigris River, served as 
a trading center for goods enroute between the Far East and the 
Roman Empire.* Because few contemporary accounts of the area 
have survived, historical reconstruction of the kingdom has relied 
largely upon numismatic evidence. Coins were issued in Characene 
from the time of the kingdom’s founder, Hyspaosines, around 
125 B.C., to the Sasanian conquest in A.D. 228. The coinage 
included silver tetradrachms, which were progressively debased to 
bronze by the middle of the first century A.D., and fractions in silver, 
bronze, and lead. Although recent hoard evidence has filled in a 
number of gaps, the Characene king list still contains a number of 
controversial attributions and long periods for which coinage is 
unknown (Appendix). 

A large gap in the Characene coin series occurs in the second half of 
the first century A.D. Between 53 and 72 a ruler identified in the 
British Museum catalogue as Attambelos III issued bronze tetra- 
drachms.^ The next coin-issuing king in that catalogue, also named 

' For the location and early history of the city of Charax Spanisou, see J. 
Hansman, “Charax and the Karkeh,” Iranica Ant. 7 -1967), pp. 21-58. 

^ BMCArabia, pp. cci, 296-98. 
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Attambelos, does not appear until 103. A second gap occurs from 113 
to 142 between the reigns of Theonesos III and Meredates. 

Based upon discoveries made at Susa and reanalysis of coins at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, G. Le Rider added another king to 
the first century A.D. Attambelos line.^ The existence of this newly 
identified king, Attambelos III, has been supported by recent evidence 
(Plate 13, 1).“* Coins formerly attributed to the king known in BMC 
Arabia as Attambelos III are now ascribed to Attambelos IV and date 
from 53 to 64. A single coin dated 72/3 was attributed by Le Rider to 
another new king whom he designated Attambelos V. 

This paper analyzes a hoard of 272 bronze Characene tetradrachms 
which date between 53 and 112 (365 to 423 S.E.). Most of the coins in 
this group have at least one of six different countermarks. Similar 
coins portraying countermarks have previously appeared in the plates 
of various publications but have seldom been remarked upon. 

Very few details are available on the background of the hoard 
reported here. It was said to have been brought into the United 
States from an unknown location in the Middle East sometime in the 
late 1960s or early 1970s. Although portions of the hoard have 
appeared on the marked in the past two decades, the bulk resided in 
a coin dealer’s vault for over 20 years until 1992.^ 

One published hoard of Characene tetradrachms shares a number of 
characteristics with the large lot analyzed here. In 1878, at Telloh 
(ancient Girsu) in Iraq, Ernest de Sarzec reported a group of 732 
bronze tetradrachms found in a pottery vessel.^ Most of the coins in 
the hoard were countermarked and attributable to the ruler currently 
known as Attambelos IV. Waddington selected 95 of the coins for his 
personal collection and later donated them to the Bibliotheque Natio- 


^ G. Le Rider, ‘'Monnaies de Characene,” Syria 36 (1959), pp. 22^53. 

* D. T. Potts, "Arabia and the Kingdom of Characene,” in Araby ihe Blest, ed. D. 
T. Potts (Copenhagen, 1988), pp. 137-67; D. T. Potts, The Arabian Gulf in Anti- 
quity, volume 2 (Oxford, 1990), p. 291; E. Dobbins, “Two New Dates on Characene 
Coins,” ONSN 137 (Summer 1993), p. (6]. The coin of Plate 13, 1, was originally 
published here. 

^ Personal communication, Nicholas Economopoulos, 1993. 

® E. de Sarzec, Decouvertes en Chaldee (Paris, 1912), pp. 49-50; A. Parrot, Telia 
(Paris, 1948), pp. 310-13. 
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nale in Paris.^ A few of these coins were briefly described and illus- 
trated by E. Babelon in 1898.^ The location of the remaining 600 
plus coins from the Telloh hoard is unknown. 


The Coins 

Of the 272 coins in the new hoard, 267 may be attributed to Attam- 
belos IV and dated between 365 and 375 S.E. (A.D. 53 and 64). At 
least one example of each year except 367 was present. A single coin 
dated 415 S.E. (A.D. 103) can be assigned to Attambelos VI. Four 
coins belong to Theonesos III and date to 422 or 423 S.E. (A.D. 110- 
12). Two of the Theonesos coins and all of the Attambelos IV coins 
have one to four countermarks on their obverses. The coins are 
heavily worn. 

The weights, diameters, and die axes of the coins are within the 
parameters described for the series in BMC Arabia. The weights range 
between 12.2 and 16.0 g with a mean of 14.8 g. Diameter size varies 
from 22 to 28 mm with an average of slightly over 25 mm. Die axis is 
most often at 12:00 and consistently falls within the 11:00 to 1:00 
range. 

The obverse portrays a diademed bust right in a beaded border. 
The diadem is tied in a loop at the back of the head, and the ends of 
the ties fall down and away from the neck. The hair on the bust is 
depicted in wide, loose curls that vary from six to eight in number. 
Differences in the number of curls appear to be the result of die varia- 
tion rather than a stylistic marker which changed through time. 

On the reverse is a diademed Heracles seated on an omphalos and 
holding a club. In two lines to either side of Heracles is a legend 
which, in full, probably reads: BACIAEWC/ATTAMBHAOV/ 

CVyrrHPOC/KAIEVEPTETOV. The legend does not appear in its enti- 
rety on any coin. Typically, only portions of the ATTAMBHAOV and 

^ E. Babelon, **Sur la Numismatic et la Chronologic des Dynastes de la Chara- 
cene,” JIAN 1 (1988), pp. 381-404; F. M. Allotte de la Fuye, “Lcs Monnaies de 
rElymalde,” RN 22n (1919), p. 24. The coins of Attambelos IV and later kings 
which Le Rider reanalyzed in 1959 were probably from the Telloh hoard. 

* Babelon (above, n. 7), p. 392. 
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CWTHPOC sections of the legends are visible. Slight changes in letter 
forms can be observed on coins of various years. For example, the A 
on early coins was usually written with a horizontal crossbar which 
changes to a “V” shape crossbar in later years. 

In the exergue, the Seleucid Era date in Greek numerals reads left 
to right.^ Other devices which appear on the reverse include a mono- 
gram before Heracles’ face and a symbol, usually either a Greek or 
Aramaic letter, underneath the arm. Coins minted in the year 466 
S.E. often have a third symbol consisting of two circles connected by 
a line before Heracles’ knee. 

The coins of Attambelos IV present two varieties of obverse 
portraits and two varieties of seated Heracles reverses. 

The earlier of the two obverse varieties portrays a beardless bust 
(Plate 13, 2). Flan diameters of this variety tend to be slightly larger 
and often measure around 26 mm. Due to the larger diameter, reverse 
legends are usually somewhat more complete than on tetradrachms 
minted later in the series. The beardless portraits were issued from 
365 to 370 S.E. A total of 55 examples were contained in the group. 

The second, and later, variety of obverse portrait depicts a bearded 
ruler (Plate 13, 3). Portraits with very short beards began to be issued 
sometime during the year 370. By 371 and continuing to the end of 
the series in 375 the beard became slightly fuller and approximately 
medium in length. The beard does not appear to vary in a regular 
fashion between the years 372 and 375 S.E., so that coins cannot be 
assigned to specific mint years based solely on the criterion of beard 
length or fullness. 

The first of the two reverse varieties shows the seated Heracles 
holding a club upright in his extended right arm (Plate 13, 4). The 
variety 1 reverse occurs on every year of issue with the possible excep- 
tion of 373 S.E., a year for which no reverses of this type are known 
either in this group or in the published literature. 


The Seleucid Era dates employed in the analysis portion of this paper are 
reckoned from a beginning date of autumn 312 B.C. O. Merkholm. “A Hoard of 
Coins from Characene,” Coin Hoards 4 (1978), pp. 25-27; G. Le Rider, Suse sous les 
Seleucides el les Parlhes (Paris, 1965), pp. 40-41. 
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The second reverse variety shows Heracles holding the club down- 
ward with his left arm (Plate 13, 5). Heracles’ right arm remains 
extended but his hand is empty. The variety 2 reverse appears only 
in the years 372 aiid 373, the transition occurring sometime during the 
year 372. Coins in the remaining two years of the series, 374 and 375, 
again depict the variety 1 reverse. There are 35 examples of the 
variety 2 reverse in the group. 

The exergue dates were rarely present or readable on the coins of 
this hoard due to smallish flans, crude striking, and wear. Only 42 of 
the Attambelos IV coins carried enough of the three digit date to be 
decipherable. A die study of the dated coins produced unsatisfactory 
results, as there appeared to be examples of a great number of both 
obverse and reverse dies. Fewer than 20 die linked coins could be 
identified. 


Reverse Symbols 

An alternative method of dating was devised using the mongrams in 
front of Heracles’ face on the reverse of the coins. Monograms in this 
location began to appear regularly during the reign of Tiraios II, 79/8 
to 49/8 B.C.’® Recent hoards containing coins of Tiraios II, Attam- 
belos I, and Theonesios I have provided long and fairly complete 
sequences of monograms for these rulers,'* which have the following 
characteristics; 1) monograms appear on coins for a variable number 
of years; 2) once a monogram disappears, it does not recur on later 
coins; 3) monograms may change during the minting year or between 
two years; and 4) monograms change during a ruler’s reign but the 
same monogram may be carried over from one ruler to the next. The 
monogram has been interpreted as the symbol of the mint magis- 
trate.'^ 


Le Rider (above, n. 3), p. 243. 

" Le Rider (above, n. 3), pp. 240-50; Merkholm (above, n. 9), p. 26; H. Nicolet- 
Pierre, “Theonisis, Roi de Characene,” RN 20 (1978), pp. 46-55. 

G. F. Hill. Attambelos / of Characene, ANSNNM 14 (New York. 1922). 
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Table 1 


Reverse and Obverse Monograms/Symbols 


1 

w 

2 

3 

MA 

4 

iV 

5 

W 

6 

7 

8 

9 

hi 

10 

TH 

11 

u 

12 

13 

w 

14 

15 

> 

16 

1 

17 

00 

19 



The 14 varieties of reverse monograms found in the hoard are given in 
Table 1, 1-14. In Table 2, these monograms are correlated to coins with 
legible dates and/or other characteristics, such as presence/absence of a 
beard and reverse variety, which allow for more specific dating within 
the eleven year minting period. No clear examples of reverse monograms 
were found for 365, 368, or 373 S.E. with a variety 1 reverse. 
Monograms were correlated to 372 S.E. coins with a variety 1 reverse on 
the basis of similar monograms on that year’s variety in 2 reverses.'^ 

For an example of a coin dated 372 S.E. with a variety 1 reverse, see BMC 
Arabia, pi. XLIV, 2. The reverse monogram is only partially visible on the BM 
coin, but is consistent with the monogram assigned to the type discussed here. 
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Table 2 

Monograms by Year 


SeleucicI 
Era Data 

Monogram 

Comments 

365 


None in group with iegible monogram 

366 

M 

^ before ieg 

367 



368 


None in group 

365-368 

M, M 

Last digit if date not visible 

369 



370 


Beardless 

370 


Bearded 

371 

w. « 


372 


Variety #1 reverse. 
See BMC plate XUV, 2 

372 

b4, h 

Variety #2 reverse 

373 

of. to 

Variety #2 reverse 

373 


Variety #1 reverse, none in group, 
uncertain if exists 

374 



375 

MT 


Undated #1 

to. to 

Uncertain symbol on obverse, 
monogram similar to 370/37 1SE 

Undated #2 

ifl 

Urwertain if Attambelos IV 
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Table 2 demonstrates that the important characteristics exhibited by 
monograms on early Characene coins also applied to the coins of Attam- 
belos IV. An important additional characteristic is that the monograms 
often had two forms, each the reverse or mirror image of the other. 
The reversal may involve the entire monogram, as in the years 365 
through 368 S.E., or be confined to only a portion of the monogram, 
as for 369 and 370 S.E. The dominance of one variation in each mono- 
gram pair suggests the reversals resulted from die cutting errors. Alter- 
nate forms of monograms have, therefore, been treated as equivalent. 
A total of seven monograms appear to have been employed over the 
eleven year minting period. Examples are given in Plate 13, 6^12. 


Table 3 

Frequency of Coins by Date 
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Using monogram sequencing as the primary dating criterion, 141 of 
the 267 Attambelos IV coins in the hoard could be assigned to time 
periods ranging from one to four years in length (Table 3). Monograms 
on most of the remaining coins could not be reliably identified and 
were assigned time periods based on the presence of either a beardless 
or bearded obverse portrait. 

Four coins have clearly readable monograms which could not be assign- 
ed dates (Table 2, undated 1 and 2). Each of the coins has a bearded 
obverse portrait suggesting a date of 370 S.E. or later. One of the three 
coins included in undated 1 has a partial date of 37?, which indicates 
the coin belongs in the Attambelos IV sequence. The similarity of this 
monogram to those found on the years 370 and 371 suggests undated 1 
may be an alternate form of the monogram used in these two years. 

Undated 2 is a single coin struck with the exergue off the flan. 
Although the obverse portrait is bearded, this coin cannot be attributed 
with certainty to Attambelos IV and may belong to a later Attambelos. 

Table 4 


Underarm Letters/Symbols 


1 

X 

2 

1 

CO 

4 

A 

5 

6 

7 

8 

71 

0 

b 


9 

10 

11 

12 

j 

T 

>< 

M 

13 

14 

15 

16 

V 
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A second symbol on the reverse of the coins occurs in the area 
beneath Heracles’ arm. In this hoard 16 different symbols were 
found, (see Table 4). The symbols appear to be letters in either 
Greek or local Aramaic script. Such letters began to appear sporadi- 
cally on Characene coinage during the reign of Attambelos I (47/6 to 
25/4 B.C.) and became a standard feature on the coinage during the 
time of Attambelos II (18/7 B.C. to A.D. 7/8). Table 5 compares the 
range of underarm symbols found on the coins of six Characene rulers 
and suggests that the greatest variety of symbols occurs on the coins 
of Attambelos IV.’"* Some of the symbols found on his coins also 
appear on the issues of both earlier and later rulers. 


Table 5 

Underarm Symbols on Coins of Characene 

Latter/Symbol 


Attambelos 1 
Theonesos I 
Attambelos 11 
Attambelos III 
Attambelos IV 
Theonesos III 

X 

1 

y 

A 

n 

0 

B(() 


J 

T 

H 

M 

V 

3 

D| 

A 

I 

P 

7 

7T 

i 

I 

J 

•f 




+ 







+ 





+ 

+ 










+ 





+ 

-h 















-h 


















+ 








+ 

+ 












+ 

-h 




+ 



+ 



■f 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

■h 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 





























+ 

+ 


-«• B present on publtshed coins 


BMCArabia, pp. 291-300; Hill (above, n. 12), pp. 4-5; Le Rider (above, n. 9), 
pis. 36-37; Merkholm (above, n. 9), p. 27 Fig. 11; Nicolet-Pierre (above, n. 11), 
pp. 49-54, pi. 3-5; H. G. Oldenburg 26, 1 Nov. 1991, 356-61. 
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The function of the symbols is unknown. G. F. Hill remarked that 
they “could not represent months as they ran to X.”’^ Another func- 
tion which may be eliminated is personal workers’ marks, as the 
symbols recur over a 150 year period. They also do not appear to 
have served as die markers, since the reverses of the coins in this 
study having the same symbol in the same year were rarely die linked. 

Table 6 

Underarm Symbols by Date 
Lattor/Symbol 


Seleuckj 
Era Date 

A 

1 

y 

A 

n 

O 

B(£) 


j 

T 

K 

M 

V 




Nurrte 

in 

Group 

365-368 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 












7 

369-370 

beardless 

+ 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 





+ 





+ 

16 

370-371 

bearded 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 




+ 

+ 




38 

372-373 

+ 

? 

+ 



+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-h 




+ 

+ 

+ 

31 

374 





+ 

+ 



+ 

+ 







15 

375 


? 



+ 


+ 



+ 




? 


? 

14 

Number 
in Group 

10 

8 

16 

7 

18 

13 

12 

6 

5 

9 

7 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

121 


■¥ s present on published coins 


Table 6 lists the 16 varieties of symbols found in the hoard by date. 
Only one of the symbols appears to have been utilized for the entire 
series. Letters which appeared early in the sequence are discontinued 
and replaced by different symbols. This pattern argues against 
another possible function of the letters, that they were used as 
sequencing designations within the series or within a given year or 
monogram period. 

Hill (above, n. 12), p. 11. 
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Assuming the sample in the hoard reflects the variety of symbols 
actually used, a reasonable hypothesis is that the symbols may have 
represented workstations within the mint. This would account for the 
reuse of the same symbols over a number of years and for the varying 
number of symbols in use at different times. New symbols could have 
been added whenever a new workstation was created and lasted as 
long as coins were minted at that station. An attractive consequence 
of this interpretation is that production of the mint can be viewed as a 
function of the number of workstations or symbols which appear on 
the coins in a given time period. The years with the largest number 
of symbols and, hence, most workstations and highest mint output 
would have been 370 through 373 S.E. 


Obverse Symbols 

There are five different symbols which appear on the obverses of 
Attambelos IV coins. Table 1, 15-19. The devices are confined to 
coins which have a bearded bust and date from 370 to 375 S.E. In 
the years with coins bearing a symbol, there are also coins without a 
symbol. 

In the years 370 and 371, a palm branch*® occurs before the bust on 
some coins (Table 1, 16; Plate 14, 13). A similar device reappears on 
the coins of Theonesos III in the early second century. In the hoard 
there was a palm on one coin dated 370, and on 14 coins dated 371. 

The second symbol, a crescent located behind the head, occurs on 
three of the coins with a palm. Three other coins also dated to 370 
or 371 carry a crescent behind the head but no palm before the bust 
(Table 1, 15; Plate 13, 3).” 

In the year 374 an AB or ATB monogram appears before the bust 
(Table 1, 19; Plate 14, 14). Above the AB is a horizontal line, and a 
small V sometimes appears above the A. There were eight coins with 

This symbol was identified on a coin of 371 by Le Rider (above, n. 9), 434. 

A clear example of a coin with a crescent behind the head may be seen in 
BMCArabia, pi. XLIV, 3. The tentative date of 375 S.E. assigned to the coin in 
BMCArabia seems unlikely as the reverse monogram and transitional, short beard 
on the obverse are more characteristic of 370 or 371 S.E. 
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complete or partial examples of this monogram in the hoard. Two 
similar monograms occur on other coins in the Characene series. On 
Attambelos I silver tetradrachms dated 266 through 268 a BA mono- 
gram sometimes appears in the right obverse field. The second mono- 
gram, in this case reading AB as on the present coins, was published 
by Le Rider and attributed to Attambelos Only a single example 
is known and its date, read as TTTA, 384, is partially obscured. A 
second YA monogram also appears on the obverse of the coin. 

The number of examples with a clear TDA, 374, date and AB mono- 
gram in the present group casts some doubt on Le Rider’s attribution 
of a similar coin to 384 and a different king. It is possible that his 
Attambelos V coin is a variant of the Attambelos IV coins with the 
AB monogram. Unfortunately, additional evidence for attributing Le 
Ridei^s coin, such as reverse monogram and underarm letter, is absent. 

Two other types of obverse devices appear on coins for which no 
clearly dated examples were found in the hoard. The first, with five 
examples, resembles a wreath or rayed circle with a large ribbon 
extending downward (Table 1, 17; Plate 14, 15). The ribbon is 
narrow at its junction with the circle and its bands widen as they 
extend downward. On three of these, partial dates of 37? place the 
coins in the Attambelos IV sequence. The upper portion of the right- 
hand digit on two of the coins resembles either a gamma or epsilon, 
suggesting either 373 or 375. All five examples have the variety 1 
reverse, and one has a partial reverse monogram resembling that 
found on coins of 375, making it the most likely date for this variety 
of obverse device. 

The second obverse symbol resembles a diadem tied in two loops 
with the loose ends flowing downward (Table 1, 18). Two examples 
were found in the hoard. On one of them, a partial date of 37? 
appears with a reverse monogram similar to that on coins of 372 with 
a variety 1 reverse. The underarm letter is also consistent with this 
tentative dating. A third undated coin with the same obverse symbol 
and reverse monogram was published by F. B. Shore’® and is repro- 
duced here as Plate 14, 16. 


'* Le Rider (above, n. 3), pp. 239-40. 

F. B. Shore, Parthian Coins and History (Quarryville, 1993), p. 52. 
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Countermarks 

A total of 460 legible countermarks appear on 260 of the Attam- 
belos IV coins in this hoard. While many coins contain one counter- 
mark, most contain two, three, or four (Table 7), always appearing on 
the obverse. The placement of the countermarks appears to have been 
deliberate to avoid defacing the portrait of the king. They are usually 
located on the neck, along the diadem band on the hair, and in the 
right obverse field before the bust. A few are located in the field 
behind the bust, usually on coins where there is insufficient room in 
the right field. There are six countermarks represented in the hoard 
(Table 8, 1-6; Plate 14, 17-22). 

Table 7 

Frequency of Multiple Countermarks 



NUMBER OF COUNTERMARKS PER COIN 
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Three of the six countermarks are monograms, two of which are 
very similar to the reverse monogram mintmarks in front of Heracles’ 
face (Table 8, 1 and 3). Countermark 1 is very similar to the mono- 
grams on the 370 and 371 S.E. coins, while 3 resembles the 375 reverse 
monogram (Plate 14, 17 and 19). 

Countermark 2 is an AB or ATB monogram very similar to the one 
that occurs on coins dated 374 and on Le Rider’s Attambelos V coin 
(Table 8, 2; Plate 14, 18). The countermark is normally found without 
the small v above the A, although one occurrence with the v was noted 
(Table 8, 7). 

The AB monogram countermark is the only one of the six present on 
these coins which has received comment from previous authors. 
Babelon remarked that it may have been placed by the Attambelos 
reigning when Trajan arrived in 116. Hill, in BMCArabia, reiterated 
Babelon’s remarks and agreed that the monogram probably stood for 
Attambelos.^ 

No more than one example of countermarks 1, 2, or 3 occurs on any 
single coin, suggesting that the three monograms were contemporary 
and had similar functions. The most frequently occurring counter- 
mark is 1, which appears on 212 of the coins (Table 9). Countermarks 
2 and 3 occur on a total of 36 coins. Thus, 248 of the 260 coins with 
legible countermarks in this hoard carried an example of one of the 
three monograms. 

Countermark 4 is a helmeted bust facing right in an ovoid outline 
(Table 8, 4; Plate 14, 20). The portrait is very similar to classic depic- 
tions of Athena on Characene fractional bronze and lead coins of the 
first century A.D. Seventeen examples of this countermark were noted 
in the hoard. 

Countermark 5 is an anchor with two horizontal bars at the top 
(Table 8, 5; Plate 14, 21) and it appears on 78 coins. The outline of 
the countermark closely follows the shape of the anchor. In one 
instance, however, the outline is oval and the anchor is very similar 
to the Seleucid countermark applied to coins in the second century 
B.C. (Table 8, 12). In the mid first century A.D., the anchor symbol 
is most closely associated with the coinage of Elymais, although the 

“ Babelon (above, n. 7), p. 397; BMCArabia, pp. ccii-cciii. 
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Table 8 
Countermarks 


1 

s 

2 

m 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1^ 

00 

9 

BS 

10 

09 

11 

W 

12 

9 


countermarks have a somewhat finer style than the symbols which 
occur on Elymais coinage. 

The sixth countermark which appears on 117 coins is a small circle 
resting on a horizontal line which appears to be supported by two lines 
descending at angles. The symbol occurs in an ovoid outline and may 
be a stylized depiction of a tied diadem (Table 8, 6; Plate 14, 22). The 
consistent placement of this countermark along the diadem band on 
the head supports this interpretation. It is very similar to the 
“fravahr” symbol found on Sasanian coins of the third and fourth 
centuries A.D. which has been described as a sign of enthronement.^’ 

Single examples of additional countermarks which occur in the 
hoard are listed in Table 8 as numbers 8 through 11. These may be 
crude renderings of the official marks or simply poorly struck examples 
of countermark 1. On one coin, a possible anchor symbol (12) is 
engraved over another undecipherable mark. 

Table 10 associates countermarks with datable coins. The absence 
of countermarks 3 and 4 on coins dated 375 is probably due to the 
small number of examples of these countermarks on datable coins. 

R. Gobi, Sasanian Numismatics (Braun.schweig, 1971), p. 21. 
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Table 9 


Countermark Frequencies 



@ a ® g § 


COWn g RmHK TYPE 

The overall pattern of the table suggests that the countermarks were 
applied after all the coins had been issued. 

The three monogram countermarks. 1, 2, and 3, were added some- 
time after 112. Evidence for this includes the presence of countermark 
1 on a coin of Theonesos III in this hoard and the published examples 
of countermark 2 on coins of the same king.^ Countermark 3, appa- 

^ BMCArabia, pi. XLIV, 8. Countermarks 1 and 2 also appear on Theonesos 
coins in Le Rider (above, n. 9), p. 435, 1-3. 
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Table 10 


Countermarks by Date 




m 


ts 

£ 


Number 

in 

Group 

365-368SE 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

17 

369-370SE 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

40 

370-371 SE 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-H 

+ 

86 

372-375SE 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

65 

374SE 

+ 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

25 

375SE 

+ 

+ 



+ 

+ 

31 

Number 
in Group 

116 

18 

2 

11 

47 

70 

264 


- prMent on oolnt in group 

rently previously unpublished, probably dates to the same time period 
as it occurs only in the absence of countermarks 1 and 2. 

The next three countermarks, 4, 5 and 6, were probably placed on 
the coins between 64 and 103, as none of the three countermarks are 
known from issues of either Attambelos VI or Theonesos III, which 
date between 103 and 112. Unlike the three monogram counter- 
marks, the helmeted bust, anchor, and diadem often occur on the 
same coin in various combinations, suggesting three separate counter- 
marking episodes. 
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The orderly placement of most of the countermarks limits the 
usefulness of overstrikes for constructing a relative chronological arrange- 
ment of the earlier marks. Only eighteen examples of overstrikes 
were noted in the group. Both the helmeted bust and anchor are 
overstruck by two of the three monogram countermarks which rein- 
forces the later placement of the monograms. In one instance, the 
diadem is overstruck on the anchor which suggests that it is later 
than the anchor. 

The coins of Attambelos IV discussed above circulated in the Chara- 
cene area for 50 to 90 years. On the conservative side, the 50 year 
estimate is the time between the last year of issue in 64 and the 
earUest possible date for the monogram countermarks in 112. The 
ninety-year lifespan accounts for the period between Attambelos’s 
earliest dated issues and the coins of Meredates in 142/3, which were 
sometimes overstruck on Attambelos IV flans. Events in the 
economic and political history of Characene are reflected in the design 
changes and countermarks present on the coins of this hoard. The 
history of the coins and, by extension, the Characene kingdom in this 
era may be separated into three periods: 1) 53 to 64, when the coins 
were minted; 2) 64 to 103, when few tetradrachms were struck but 
countermarking occurred on three occasions; and 3) 103-112 to 143, 
when no tetradrachms were issued and a fourth instance of counter- 
marking took place. 

1) 53 to 64 

At least three Characene kings issued coinage for longer periods than 
Attambelos IV: Tiraios II, Attambelos I, and Attambelos II. None of 
these issues, however, exhibit the number of varieties found within the 
eleven year Attambelos IV series. Significantly, all of the varieties in 
the Attambelos IV series appeared within a six year period between 

^ BMCArabia, pp. ccxii and 313, 11; S. Nodelman, “A Preliminary History of 
Characene," Berglus 13 (1959-60), pp. 83-121. The evidence for overstriking of 
countermarked Attambelos IV tetradrachms is actually best for the king believed 
to have followed Meredates, Orabazes (also known as Obados or Obadias). Two 
published examples show the diadem countermark on the undertype of this king’s 
coins: BMCArabia, pi. XLVIl, 1, and M. Mitchener, The Ancient and Classical 
World (London, 1978), p. 127, 732. 
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58/9 and 63/4. Table 11 summarizes the coins of Attambelos IV in 
this hoard which include two obverse and reverse varieties, five 
obverse field devices, and a number of reverse monograms and under- 
arm symbols. 

Attambelos IV appears to have produced one of the largest issues of 
tetradrachms in the Characene series. Including the present hoard, 
over 1,000 examples of his coins have been reported in the litera- 
ture.^ This number far exceeds the combined total of examples 
known for other Characene kings of the first century A.D. and is not 
approached again until the Aramaic issues of the late second century. 
While exact totals of examples are undoubtedly skewed due to the 
variables of preservation, recovery, and reporting, the fact that die 
links were found for less than ten percent of the coins in the present 
hoard also points to a substantial size of issue for Attambelos IV. 

The prosperity of the Characene area was closely linked to its 
importance as a trade center for goods between India and the Roman 
Empire. A number of first and second century Nabatean and Palmy- 
rene records cite the cities of Charax and Forat as important destina- 
tions along the caravan routes between the Persian Gulf and Seleucia- 
on-the-Tigris.^ In the Periplus Maris Erythraei, which may have been 
written around the time of Attambelos IV, the Characene city of 
Apologos is listed as an emporion, suggesting a special and significant 
trade status for this location.^ The importance of Characene in the 
trade network undoubtedly varied through the years, and the kings 
with well developed coin series probably reigned at times when Chara- 
cene’s role in the trade network was significant. Based on the avail- 
able coin evidence, the reign of Attambelos IV appears to have been 
the high point in prosperity for Characene during the first century. 

The increase in the status of Characene at this time may be due to 
developments in Roman and Parthian relationships. Specifically, 
beginning in 57, the invasion of Armenia by Corbulo and local upris- 
ings in the eastern part of the empire may have served as distracting 

^ This total assumes that the current hoard and the Telloh hoard reflect two 
different assemblages of coins. 

^ Cited in Nodelman (above, n. 23), pp. 93-94, 102, 112-14; Potts 1988 (above, 
n. 4), p. 143. 

^ L. Casson, ed.. The Periplus Maris Erylhraei (Princeton, 1989), appendix 1. 
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Table 11 

Attambelos IV Coin Varieties by Date 


Salaucid 
Era Date 

BMid 

Obverse 

Monogram 

Reverse 

Monogram 

Underarm 

Symbol 

Reverse 

Variety 

365-368 

None 

None 

M ,M 

X . 1 ,/,A.n 

1 

369-370 

None 

None 


x.i.y. 

1 

370-371 

Short to 
Medium 


W.M 

X. i,y. 
A.n.o 
a, M.v 

1 

372 

Medium 

None 

w.Vf 

y .n.0.6 

1 

372-373 

Medium 

None 

U, hS 

A.y.n, 

2 

374 

Medium 

* 


h ,o • 6 , J 

1 

375 

Medium 

Uncertain 


n, A.T 

1 

Undated *1 

Medium 


Uncertain 

1 

1 

Undated #2 

Medium 


Uncertain 

Uncertain 
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influences to the Parthians and the trade across Iran for goods from 
the east. As demand for goods such as silk was high during this 
period of Nero’s reign, the disrupted northern trade routes may have 
been supplemented by increased traffic along alternative avenues, 
such as the caravan routes across Arabia. The conflicts between 
Parthia and Rome over succession were resolved in principle by 63 
and in practice by 64.^^ 

The dates of these difficulties in Parthia coincide nicely with the 
increase in varieties and production seen in the coins of Attambelos 
IV. Bearded portraits first occur on the coins in 58/9 and are 
followed by five years of different obverse devices and a change in 
the seated Hercules reverse. If, as postulated above, the underarm 
letters represent workstations, the peak production of Attambelos IV 
coins occurred between 58 and 62 during the height of the conflicts. 
Their seemingly abrupt cessation also coincides well with the resolution 
of the conflicts and possible resumption of normal trade activities 
along the northern route. 

A second source of numismatic evidence for the importance of 
Characene during this short period may be found in the remains exca- 
vated at Susa. Although Le Rider gives the number of coins recorded 
at Susa as 4,871, he excludes from this total “several thousand” small 
Characene lead fractions.^ While most of these came from a single 
hoard, many were collected as isolated finds.^ The lead fractions are 
crude, but sometimes carry the partial names of Theonesos or Attam- 
belos. A beardless portrait, presumably early Attambelos IV, can be 
discerned on some of the examples. Le Rider believed the deposition 
of the hoard dated to sometime after 45, which suggests the fractions 
could have circulated, and perhaps some were minted, during the reign 
of Attambelos IV. 

These lead fractions indicate that there were close economic ties 
between Characene and Susa in this period, perhaps in connection 
with the India trade route. This route is normally believed to have 

Shore (above, n. 19), p. 40; N. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia 
(Chicago, 1938), pp. 179-202. 

“ Le Rider (above, n. 9), p. 5. 

” Le Rider (above, n. 9), pp. 431-32. 
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been impractical due to the marshy conditions between the two 
areas.^ The evidence of a large number of lead fractions, however, 
may reflect use of the less desirable Characene/Susa route on a tempo- 
rary basis as a response to disruptions in the normal avenues of trade 
by the Roman/Parthian conflicts of this time. 

Other evidence for the importance of the Characene area during the 
time of Attambelos IV is given by the scattered finds of his coins in 
outlying areas. In addition to Susa and the Telloh hoard, they have 
been noted in southeastern Arabia at the site of ed-Dur.^’ 

2) 64 to 103 

After Attambelos IV, countermarking of existing tetradrachms 
replaced minting in Characene for a period of approximately 39 
years. The next king in the Characene line with well-documented 
coinage was Attambelos VI in 103/4. Between 64 and 103 only one 
Characene coin has been identified, the Attambelos V proposed by Le 
Rider and discussed above as of questionable attribution. 

The lack of new coins in Characene probably served as an impetus 
for the use of the three different countermarks which appears on the 
coins in this period. Coinage for local commercial transactions would 
have been limited to the bronze tetradrachms and lead fractions on 
hand. Most of the available supply would have been from the large 
issue of Attambelos IV, and countermarking would have been a conve- 
nient way to facilitate the circulation of extant coinage. 

The three countermarks (4, 5, and 6) which date between 64 and 
103 are the helmeted bust, the anchor, and the tied diadem. Each 
countermark occurs in various combinations with the other two, 
suggesting three separate episodes of countermarks placement. A 
number of reasons can be given to suggest that each countermark 
was locally applied. 

First, studies of Greek countermarks in the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods have indicated that most bronze coins were countermarked by 


^ D. Sellwood, Trade Routes through Parthia,” in Coinage, Trade, and Economy, 
ed. A. Jha (Bombay, 1991), pp. 23^27. 

Potts 1988 (above, n. 4), pp. 141-42; Potts 1990 (above, n. 4), p. 291. 
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their place of origin for use in that city.^^ Silver coins, on the other 
hand, were more likely to have been countermarked away from their 
minting city. The typically limited distribution of the bronze tetra- 
drachms in this hoard is evidenced by the number of coins which 
bear two, three, or four countermarks. 

Second, the placement of the countermarks, which deliberately 
avoided defacing the bust of the ruler, suggests the work was done by 
local authorities. The tied diadem is almost invariably found neatly 
placed along the diadem on Attambelos’s head, the helmeted bust 
countermark is usually found on the neck, and the anchor is placed 
in the right or left field. The pattern of avoiding contact with 
Attambelos’s face was followed consistently on coins with as many as 
four countermarks. 

Third, at least two of the countermarks reflect themes which occur 
on the coinage of Characene: 1) the helmeted bust may be a represen- 
tation of Athena who figures prominately on the reverse of the small 
lead fractions found at Susa, and 2) the diadem symbol occurs in at 
least two other forms on the obverse of the Attambelos IV coins. 
While none of the themes were unique to the area, the internal simila- 
rity between countermark and coin devices suggests at least some 
degree of affiliation between the coins and countermarks. 

There is little agreement concerning the identity of the political 
authority in Characene between 64 and 103. Previous authors have 
attempted to fill the gap using a short passage in Lucian’s Macrobii 
which states that Artabazos, the sixth successor of Tiraios on the 
throne of Characene, was reinstated by the Parthians and reigned at 
the age of 86 years.^^ On this basis, a non-coin producing king 
known as Artabaze to Babelon,^^ Orabazes I to S. Nodelman,^ and 
as Artabazos or Attambelos to Hill^ was inserted into the Characene 
coin list for the second half of the first century. None of the argu- 

G. Le Rider, “Contremarques et surfrappes dans I’Antiquite grecque,” in 
Numismatiques antique, problemes el meUiodes, (NancyLouvain, 1975), pp. 27-56; C. 
J. Howgego, Greek Imperial Countermarks (London, 1985). 

“ Lucian, Macr. 16. 

^ Babelon (above, n. 7), p. 393. 

Nodelman (above, n. 23), pp. 105-106. 

BMCArabia, pp. cci-ccii. 
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merits offered has been entirely convincing, and it appears impossible 
at this point to reconcile the Lucian passage with other available 
evidence. 

The possibility that Characene was ruled by other than the local 
Hyspaosinid family in the second half of the first century has been 
suggested by Nodelman.^^ Relying on Chinese accounts, Nodelman 
relates that an emissary named Kan Ying visited the area and noted 
that Characene had formerly been governed by its own rulers but was 
at that time subjected to Parthia. Nodelman identified the Parthian 
ruler as Pacorus II. More recently, however, P. Bernard has argued 
that the accounts of Kan Ying do not refer to Characene but to 
Bushire to the east on the north side of the Perisan Gulf.^* 

The idea that Parthian rulers actively governed in the Characene 
area during the last half of the first century cannot, however, be en- 
tirely discarded. On a statue of Heracles found at Seleucia, Pacorus 
II, the father of Meredates of Characene, is referred to as “(he) who 
was king before.”®* The wording is sufficiently ambiguous to make it 
difficult to determine whether Pacorus is being referred to as king of 
Characene and Parthia or king of Parthia alone. 

Another way of considering possible Parthian interaction in Chara- 
cene affairs takes into account the movements of rivals to the Parthian 
throne at this time. D. Sellwood has pointed out that, on the basis of 
tetradrachm minting at Seleucia, the political fortunes of Vologases II, 
Pacorus II, and Artabanus III in Mesopotamia may be best described 
as fluid.'*® Each controlled the mint at Seleucia for some period 
between 78 and 81 and held sway over other areas of the region for 
unknown periods at various times. One of these areas may have been 
Characene. 

The most likely evidence for foreign influence or control of the area, 
however, is provided by the third countermark datable to this period, 
the anchor. While differing slightly in style, the anchor countermark 

Nodelman (above, n. 23), pp. lOft-8. 

P. Bernard, “Vicissitudes au Gre de I’Histoire d’une statue en bronze d’Heracles 
entre Seleucie du Tigre et la Mesene,” JSav., Janvier-Juin 1990, pp. 4-68. 

Potts 1988 (above, n. 4), pp. 149-50; Bernard (above, n. 38), pp. 23-27, 35, 38; 
W. Al-Salihi, “The Weary Hercules of Mesene,” Mesopotamia 22 (1987), pp. 159-67. 

D. Sellwood, “New Parthian Coin Types,” NC 1989, pp. 162-68. 
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is very similar to the symbol which appears on the coins of neighboring 
Elymais. Hoard evidence and the excavations at Susa suggest signifi- 
cant contacts between Elymais and Characene in the mid to latter half 
of the first century. Elymais’s aggressive tendencies are exemplified 
by its takeover of Susa ca. 45.^' A foray by Elymais into Characene 
is not an unlikely scenario during, perhaps, the later portion of the 
century. Unfortunately, historical evidence for such a hypothesis is 
lacking. 

3) 103-112 to 143 

The next period of coin production in Characene took place between 
103 and 112. Coins attributed to two rulers were issued within this 
period. Attambelos Vi’s dated coins correspond to the years 103 
through 105 and coins for Theonesos III have been reported for two 
years corresponding to 110 through 112. After Theonesos III, Mere- 
dates issued coins dated the equivalent of 142/143. 

The three monogram countermarks which appear on the coins of 
this hoard can be dated to the 30 year gap between Theonesos and 
Meredates. The earliest date for these countermarks would be 112 as 
they occur on coins of Theonesos III. Meredtes’ coins were not coun- 
termarked and were sometimes overstruck on the coins Attambelos 
IV. An exact beginning date for Meredates’ reign cannot be deter- 
mined, but must be placed before 131 when he is mentioned in a 
Palmyran inscription.'*^ The actual date may have been only shortly 
before this, as it is likely that Meredates was given control of the 
Characene area by his second cousin, Vologases III, whose reign 
began in 128.“*^ 

Monogram countermarks occurred during a period for which no 
other coins of Characene have been documented. This second gap in 
the coinage lasted approximately 30 years between 113 and 142. In 
the interval between the countermarking eras, Attambelos VI (103-5) 
and Theonesos III (110-12) issued tetradrachms in quantities that were 
apparently too limited to displace the Attambelos IV coins. 


41 

42 

43 


Le Rider (above, n. 9), pp. 190, 426-30. 
Cited in Potts 1988 (above, n. 4), p. 143. 
Potts 1988 (above, n. 4), p. 151 
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Over 95 f>ercent of the coins in the present study group carry one of 
the monogram countermarks. The majority of coins with only a single 
countermark display one of the three monograms. By comparison, the 
most frequently occurring countermark from the latter part of the first 
century, the diadem, occurs on less than half of the coins. The 
frequency of the monogram countermarks suggests a significant 
restructuring of the local coinage in Characene between the years 113 
and 142. That this countermarking took place on coins minted up to 
90 years previously suggests Characene had not recovered its earlier 
prosperity. The regularity of the countermark placement and the 
absence of multiple monogram countermarks on the coins of this 
hoard may indicate a single episode of countermarking. 

The ruler of Characene that may have been responsible for the 
monogram countermarks is the Attambelos known only from the 
writings of Dio Cassius.^ This Attambelos was said to have been the 
ruler of Characene when Trajan arrived in 116. Although welcomed to 
Characene as a foe of the Parthians, Trajan demanded the payment of 
a tribute from Attambelos. Babelon used this passage to attribute the 
AB countermark to Dio Cassius’s Attambelos based on the similarity 
of the monogram to the abbreviation of Attambelos. Evidence from 
the current hoard suggests the countermark was derived from a 
previous Attambelos IV tetradrachm variety. Nevertheless, the knowl- 
edge that the AB countermark was one of three equivalent which used 
devices already present on the coins supports the suggestion that they 
may have been chosen for their local significance by the contemporary 
ruler. A historically documented episode of tribute payment fits well 
with the high frequency of monogram countermarks found in this 
hoard. Also Dio Cassius’s Attambelos is more likely than the 
following ruler, Meredates (1317-51), to have countermarked the 
coins. Meredates was probably an outsider who would have been un- 
likely to have utilized monograms with local reference to more pros- 
perous times as countermarking symbols. His practice of overstriking 
older coins may, however, been a factor in the formation and deposi- 
tion of the current hoard. 


** Dio Cass. 68.28.4, cited in BMCArabia, pp. ccii-cciii. 
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Summary 

The tetradrachms of Attambelos IV present a variety of devices and 
symbols within an 11 year striking period, 53-64 A.D. Analysis of 
these devices has enabled a chronological arrangement of the reverse 
monograms. Obverse devices, underarm symbols, obverse portrait, 
and reverse depictions have also been found to be useful for dating 
the coins within the minting sequence. The presence of six counter- 
marks attests to the useful and long life of Attambelos IV tetra- 
drachms. 

Analysis of a single coin type which circulated for almost 90 years 
has also provided information on the history of Characene in the 
second half of the first and early portion of the second century A.D. 
The varieties in the coinage of Attambelos IV point to a robust 
economy during the years 58 to 63 which may reflect the area’s 
increased role in eastern trade. Cessation of coinage in 64 was 
followed by a 39 year period in which three separate episodes of coun- 
termarking took place, possibly to restructure the declining coin supply 
for local needs. The almost total lack of tetradrachm production may 
have resulted from a loss of independence to the neighboring Parthian 
and/or Elymaean states. After a brief resumption of coinage over a 
ten year period, minting again stopped and countermarking reap- 
peared during another long gap in the coinage. Historical documents 
relate that the area again lost its independence, perhaps as early as 
128, to a member of the reigning Parthian dynasty. 

APPENDIX 

Coin Issuing Kings of Characene 

Estimated Regnal Known Examples 

Dates in B.C./A. D.* Dated to Seleucid Era 

Hyspaosines 
Apodacos 
Tiraios 1 
Tiraios II 
Artabazos 
Attambelos l'’ 


Google 


125-121 B.C. 

110-105 

91-89 

79-48 

49/8 

47-24 
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188, 190, 191 
203, 207 
222, 223 
234-64 
264 

266-70, 272-79, 
281, 283, 286-88 
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Theonesios V 

25-18 

288-91, 293, 294? 

Attambelos 11 

18 B.C.-A.D. 8 

295-319 

Abinergaos I^ 

9-22 

321?: 322, 324?, 333 

Attambelos III® 

28-44 

340?, 347, 349, 355 

Theonesios II^ 

45-52 

357, 363 

Attambelos IV 

53-64 

365-75 

Attambelos V* 

72/3 

384? 

Attambelos VI 

103-5 

415, 416 

Theonesos III 

110-12 

422, 423 

Meredates 

131?-51 

454 

Orabazes** 

ca. 150 

463?, 467? 

Abinergaos II’ 

after 150 

undated 

Maga^ 

after 150 

undated 

Unknown Kings 

after 150 

undated 


* The information in this appendix is taken from Le Rider (above, n. 3) and Le 
Rider (above, n. 9), pp. 181-89, and revised where noted. 

^ Nicolet-Pierre (above, n. 11), pp. 49-52 

^ Nicolet-Pierre (above, n. 11), pp. 53-54 

^ Also spelled Abinerglos and Adinergaos. An unpublished bronze fraction of this 
king with a Nike reverse appeared on the market in 1993. F. Gurnet, personal 
communication. 

* The date 340 S.E. (TM) may be read on a bronze fraction which appeared at 
Peus 333, 6-11 May 1992, 382. The date is read in the catalogue text as 390. 

^ Also spelled Theonesos and Thionesios. Le Rider (above, n. 3) attributes the 
coins of 357 and 363 to two separate kings on the basis of orthography and portrai- 
ture. As no coins are known for the intervening years, it is reasonable to assume 
that the two coins with very similar names issued six years apart were struck by 
the same person until further evidence suggests otherwise. 

* A single known example published by Le Rider (above, n. 3, and above, n. 9). 
The date may possibly be read as 374 (Attembelos IV). 

^ Also known as Obadas, Obadias, and Orabzes. Examples with readable dates 
appear in Mitchener (above, n. 23), 732, and Le Rider (above, n. 9), 444. 

' Also known as Binaga, Binega, Banaga, and Abinerglos. 

^ The latest date for coins with Aramaic legends issued by Maga and unknown 
kings is believed to precede the Sasanian conquest of the area in A.D. 228. 


KEY TO PLATES 

1. BI tetradrachm, Attambelos III, 347 S.E. 

2. Beardless obv. portrait variety, Attambelos IV. 

3. Bearded obv. portrait variety, Attambelos IV. 

4. Variety 1 rev., club in r. hand, Attambelos IV. 
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5. Variety 2 rev., club in 1. hand, Attambelos IV. 

6. Rev. monogram, 365-68, enlarged. 

7. Reverse monogram, 369-70, enlarged. 

8. Reverse monogram, 370-71, enlarged. 

9. Reverse monogram, 372, variety 1 rev., enlarged. 

10. Reverse monogram, 372/3, variety 2 rev., enlarged. 

11. Reverse monogram, 374, enlarged. 

12. Reverse monogram, 375, enlarged. 

13. Palm in r. field, partially obscured, 370/1. 

14. AB in r. field, 374. 

15. Wreath with ribbon in r. field, date unknown. 

16. Diadem in r. field, date unknown, from Shore 1993. 

17. Monogram countermark 1, enlarged. 

18. Monogram countermark 2, enlarged. 

19. Monogram countermark 3, enlarged. 

20. Helmeted bust countermark 4, enlarged. 

21. Anchor countermark 5, enlarged. 

22. Diadem countermark 5, enlarged. 
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VESPASIAN’S SYRIAN PROVINCIAL COINAGE 

(Plates 15-20) Richard G. McAlee 


The Syrian provincial coinage struck under the Roman emperor 
Vespasian is noteworthy in several respects.' Silver tetradrachms 
were struck at several different mints, with a diversity and complexity 
unmatched until the coinage of Caracalla. Roman imperial aurei and 
denarii were also struck in Syria for the first time. Bronze coins with 
Latin legends and the traditional reverse type with the letters SC 
surrounded by a wreath (which were usually struck exclusively at 
Antioch) were struck at two different Syrian mints, and the local aes 
was supplemented for the first time by an orichalcum coinage struck in 
Rome for use in Syria. This article categorizes the tetradrachms in ten 
groups and attributes the provincial coinage to five Syrian mints and 
the mint of Rome, as summarized in Table 1. 


' The author would like to express his gratitude to the following persons for their 
help in producing this article: Dennis Kroh, who assisted in the preparation of the 
flrst draft: Michel Prieur, who provided copies from his photofile of tetradrachms: 
Michel Amandry, who provided information about his own research on Syrian 
provincial coins for the forthcoming second volume of Roman Provincial Coinage; 
Barry Murphy of Classical Numismatic Group, who photographed the coins in the 
author's collection: William E. Metcalf, who provided valuable comments on the 
various drafts: the curators of the Berlin, London, Munich, New York, and Paris 
museums, who supplied casts of coins in their collections: and Leu Numismatik, 
Numismatica Ars Classica (NAC), Dr. Busso Peus Nachf., and Stack's, which 
provided photographs from their catalogues. 
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Table 1 



iR 

Tetradrachmss 

A{ Denarii and 
Aurei 

Bronze 

Aes 

Orichalcum 

Aes 

Mint 

Group, Rev. Type 

References 

Rev. Type 

Denom., Rev. Type 

Antioch 

1. Eagle, no 
wreath, on thun- 
derbolt 


SC in wreath, no 
consular date 

Name in wreath 

— 

2. Head of Titus 

RIC 2. 351-52; 
BMCRE 2. pi. 18, 
5-6; pi. 19, no. 14 

3. Eagle, no 
wreath, on club 

Leu 54, 4/28/92, 
234; NAG 5, 2/25/ 
92,440 

Tripolis (?) 

4. Eagle, wreath, 
on wreath, AV- 
TOKPA... 

6. Eagle wreath, on 
club. AVTOKPA... 

— 

— 

— 

Aradus (?) 

5. Eagle, wreath, 
on wreath and 
crescent 

7. Eagle, wreath, 
on club and cres- 
cent 

— 

— 

— 

Judaea Capta 

8. Eagle on palm 
branch or cadu- 
ceus, club in field 

RIC 2, 369-73; 
BMCRE 2, pi. 19, 
9-12; NAC/Spink 
11/16/94, 305 

— 

— 

Tyre 

9. Eagle, wreath, 
on club, AVTOK- 
fVkTQP... 


SC in wreath, con- 
sular date 

ETOTI Ain 
wreath; 3-homed 
altar 

— 

10. Eagle on altar, 
AVTOKfWQP... 

RIC 2, 456-58; 
BMCRE 2, pi. 18, 
15, 18; RIC 2, 
360-68; BMCRE 2, 
505-22 

Rome 

— 

— 

— 

Quadrans-Cadu- 
ceus Semis-Tyche 
As-SC in wreath 
Dupondius-cadu- 
ceus, crossed cor- 
nucopia 
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The Tetradrachms 

It has long been suspected that Vespasian struck tetradrachms at 
more than one Syrian mint, but there has been considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the number of mints and their location. For example, 
some of the tetradrachms attributed to Antioch in BMCGalatia are 
also listed in BMCPhoenicia. 

The late C. M. Kraay made the only notable attempt to date to 
categorize the mints.^ He attributed Vespasian’s tetradrachm coinage 
and that of Nero, Galba, and Otho to four mints, classified by the 
reverse type, as follows: 

Mint A, eagle on thunderbolt or head of Titus (Plate 15, A and 
1-10). 

Mint B, eagle with wreath in beak, standing on wreath or club 
(Plates 16 and 17, B-D, 18-27, and 35-38). 

Mint C, eagle, no wreath in beak, standing on club (Plates 15 and 
16, 11-17). 

Mint D, eagle, no wreath in beak, standing on palm branch, club 
in 1. field (Plate 17, 29-34).^ 

The attribution of the tetradrachms of Nero, Galba, and Otho (and by 
implication, those of Vespasian) to more than one mint has been ques- 
tioned by the authors of RPC, who concluded that it ‘‘seems most 
likely that all of the coins form a single sequence from Antioch, though 
it must be admitted that, on stylistic grounds, this is rather surprising.”^ 
More recently, Kevin Butcher has expressed agreement with this view.^ 

^ Colin M. Kraay, “Notes on the Early Imperial Tetradrachms of Syria,” RN 
1965, pp. 56-68. Other sources cited here include: I. Carradice and M. Cowell, 
“Minting of Roman Imperial Bronze Coins for Circulation in the East: Vespasian to 
Trajan,” NC 1987, pp. 26-50; W. E. Metcalf, “The Flavians in the East,” in Proceed- 
ings of the 9th International Congress of Numismatics, ed. T. Hackens and R. 
Weiller (Luxembourg, 1982), pp. 321-39; D. R. Walker, The Metrology of the 
Roman Silver Coinage, Part 1 (Oxford, 1977); W. Wruck, Die syrische Provinzial 
Pragung uon Augustus bis Traian (Stuttgart, 1931) (hereafter, Wruck); and A. 
Burnett, M. Amandry, and P. P. Ripolles, Roman Provincial Coinage (London and 
Paris, 1992), vol. 1 (hereafter, RPC). 

^ Kraay (above, n. 2), pp. 67-68. 

* RPC, p. 608. 

^ K. E. T. Butcher, review of RPC, in NC 1993, pp. 292-99, esp. pp. 292 and 298. 
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There is one strong argument advanced by these authors for reattri- 
buting to Antioch the coins which Kraay assigned to other mints, 
which is that some of them are dated by the Caesarean era, which 
was used by Antioch as its civic era. But this argument applies only 
to the coins of Nero and a few of Galba. The Caesarean era was not 
used on any of the tetradrachms of Otho or Vespasian, or on the tetra- 
drachms of Galba from Kraay’s mint B, and under these emperors 
there are clear divergences in style, fabric, symbols, and letter forms 
which indicate that different mints were at work. Even if the authors 
of RPC are correct in attributing all of the tetradrachms of Nero with 
eagle reverse to Antioch, the arguments advanced by Kraay for attri- 
buting some of the Syrian tetradrachms of subsequent emperors to 
mints other than Antioch continue to have merit. 

Kraay’s analysis is helpful, but it is deficient in two important 
respects. First, it does not differentiate between several mints which 
he grouped together as mint B (although Kraay recognized that he 
may have grouped coins from more than one mint under mint B).® 
Secondly, it does not recongize that mint A and mint C are, in fact, 
one and the same, Antioch. 

The principal reason for the confusion about the places where the 
tetradrachms were struck is that they did not consistently follow the 
Syrian convention of identifying the mint by the object below the 
eagle. Under Vespasian the same mint sometimes used different 
symbols at different times, and different mints sometimes used the 
same symbol. 

There was, apparently, a decision early in Vespasian’s reign to stan- 
dardize the symbols on the tetradrachms by replacing the local 
emblems, such as the thunderbolt of Antioch and the wreath of mint 
B, with a symbol of wider significance — the club. This symbol, long 
associated with the silver coins of Tyre, was probably intended to indi- 
cate that the Vespasianic coins were struck on the Tyrian standard 
and were tariffed at four denarii.^ The policy did not survive the 

® Kraay (above, n. 2), p. 68. 

^ See Walker (above, n. 2), pp. 70-71, discussion of Tyrian standard, and p. 137, 
Flavian tetradrachms of Syria contain “almost exactly the same weight of silver as 
four denarii of the mint of Rome.” 
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reign of Vespasian. When the Antioch mint resumed striking under 
Domitian, it employed the thunderbolt symbol. When the club reap- 
peared under Trajan, it was used as a mint mark by Tyre. 

Ten groups of Flavian tetradrachms^ can be distinguished on the 
basis of significant distinguishing features of the types or legends. 
The ten groups and Kraay’s corresponding classification are summa- 
rized in Table 2. 


Table 2 


Group, Kraay, Plate 

Rev. Type 

First Word of 
Obv. Leg^d 

Tears 

Struck 

1. A, PI. 15. 1-3 

Eagle, no wreath in beak, standing on 
thunderbolt 

AYTOKWT 

1.2 

2, A. PI. 15, 5-10 

Head of Titus 

AYTOKfAT 

2 

3. C, PI. 15-16, 11-17 

Eagle, no wreath in beak, standing on club 

AYTOKWT 

2, 3, 4, 5 

4, B, PI. 16, 18 

Eagle, wreath in beak, standing on wreath 

AYTOKWk 

1 

5, B, PI. 16. 19 

Eagle, wreath in beak, standing on wreath, 
crescent between legs 

AYTOKR^ 

1 

6, B. PI. 16-17, 20-24 

Eagle, wreath in beak, standing on club 

AYTOKfA 

1.2,3 

7, B, PI. 17, 25-27 

Eagle, wreath in beak, standing on club, 
crescent between legs 

AYTOKIA 

2 

8, D, PI. 17. 29-34 

Eagle on palm branch or caduceus, club in 
field 

AYTOKP 

3 

9. B, PI. 17-18, 35-38 

Eagle, wreath in beak, standing on club 

AYTOKIATQP 

1.2,3 

10, - PI. 18, 39 

Eagle standing on altar 

AYTDKRATQP 

4,5 


This classification does not imply that each group was struck at a 
different mint, or even that all the coins within a group were struck 
at the same mint — although, with a few minor exceptions, the latter 
appears to be the case. It is intended as a convenience in reference 
and attribution and as an aid to understanding the complex structure 
of the coinage. 

In the analysis of this coinage, it is useful to begin where the 
evidence is the clearest. The Flavian coins of group 4 are similar in 


” The tetradrachms with the reverse type of Zeus standing included in Wruck’s 
catalogue (Wruck 91) are not listed here because they were struck in Cyprus on a 
different weight standard. Vespasian also struck Cypriot tetradrachms with the 
reverse type of the temple of Paphian Aphrodite (see SNGCopCyprm 77 and 78). 
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style, fabric, and mint symbol (eagle on wreath) to the tetradrachms of 
Galba and Otho attributed by Kraay to mint B (see Plate 16, B and 
C) and must belong to the same mint. Vespasian’s coins of group 4 are 
very rare and were struck only during the first year of his reign. 
But the coins of group 6 are common (at least for year two) and are 
quite similar to those of group 4, sharing the same obverse legend, 
fabric, and style of eagle, except that the eagle perches on a club 
instead of a wreath. The connection between groups 4 and 6 is 
confirmed by a die link between two coins, both of Vespasian’s year 
one (see Plate 16, 18 and 20). It is therefore apparent that the coins 
of groups 4 and 6 are the products of a single mint which functioned 
continuously under Galba and Otho and from the first through the 
third year of Vespasian’s reign, and that shortly after his accession 
the mint changed the symbol beneath the eagle from a wreath to a 
club. It is firmly established, therefore, that at least one of Vespa- 
sian’s mints changed its symbol during his reign. 

Kraay tentatively identified mint B as Tripolis. The reasons he 
cited for this attribution were: (1) tetradrachms were struck for Galba 
at Kraay’s mint A and mint B, but for Otho only at the latter, and 
Tripolis was one of the few cities in Syria to reflect Otho’s brief reign 
on its coins (using countermarks); and (2) the form of omega on the 
tetradrachms of Galba and Otho of mint B is (0 which is unusual and 
also occurs on the contemporaneous coins of Tripolis.® 

The coins of groups 5 and 7 are generally similar to those of groups 
4 and 6 respectively, but differ stylistically and bear a crescent 
between the eagle’s legs as a secondary symbol. As in the case of 
Tripolis (?), this mint also struck coins under Otho (see Plate 16, D), 
but unlike Tripolis(?), there are no coins of Galba. Although there is 
no die linkage yet known, the presence of the crescent and certain 
distinctive stylistic features (an eagle with rounded wings, the letter P 
with a very small head, and a palm branch with fronds on both sides) 
show that the coins with a crescent struck under Otho and Vespasian 
were all produced by a single mint and that it too changed its primary 
symbol from a wreath to a club shortly after Vespasian’s accession. 
This mint is tentatively identified by the author as Aradus, because a 


** Kraay (above, n. 2), pp. 67-68. 
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crescent was used as a mint symbol for that city on tetradrachms 
struck under Caracalla and Macrinus.*^ Aradus and Tripolis are in 
the same geographical area (northern Phoenicia), which is consistent 
with the general similarity of the coins of groups 5 and 7 to those of 
groups 4 and 6. 

The coins of groups 1, 2, and 3 share a common obverse legend, 
fabric, style, and epigraphy, all of which clearly distinguish them 
from the other mints already mentioned. 

a) The obverse legend is almost always AVTOKPAT KAIZA OVEZHA- 
XIANOV." 

b) The coins are struck on small, thick flans, much less “spread” than 
those of Tripolis(?). 

c) The style is usually, though not always, fairly crude, and much less 
attractive than the frequently elegant coins of Tripolis(?). 

d) The lettering is uniform throughout, consisting of short, bold 
strokes, and is readily distinguishable from the epigraphy of the 
other mints. 

e) The letter sigma always has the form X, while on the coins of 
groups 4-7 and 9-10 it usually has the form C. 

The coins of groups 1, 2, and 3 should be attributed to Antioch. 
The eagle without wreath in beak standing on a thunderbolt, the letter 
forms, and the use of a bust with an aegis (seen in group 1 only) are 
characteristics shared with the Neronian tetradrachms struck at 
Antioch during 59/60-63/4 (see Plate 15, A, a tetradrachm of Nero of 
63/4).’^ As in the case of Tripolis(?) and Aradus(?), Antioch’s distinc- 
tive mint mark (in this case a thunderbolt) was changed to a club 
early in Vespasian’s reign. During Vespasian’s second regnal year 
coins were also struck with the reverse type of a head of Titus. 
Although no die link between groups 1, 2, and 3 has yet been 

A. R. Bellinger, The Syrian Tetradrachms of Caracalla and Macrinus, ANSNS 3 
(New York, 1940), 230-37, 242-46, and 249-51. 

" The only exceptions are 10, which should be attributed to Aradus (?), and 17, 
which is a unique hybrid with an Alexandrian obverse. 

RPC 4180-90. The thunderbolt also appears on some of Galba’s tetradrachms, 
but the other characteristics mentioned are absent from Galba’s coins (RPC 
4193-196B). 
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observed, confirmation of the connection between groups 2 and 3 is 
provided by a distinctive symbol. On coins of group 2 either a star 
or a lituus appears behind the head of Titus,’^ and the lituus also 
appears on some coins of group 3 in the right field of the obverse. 
The lituus symbol was also used in the same position on bronze coins 
of Claudius and Nero struck at Antioch,’'* which supports the attribu- 
tion of these tetradrachms. Moreover, while there is a good deal of 
variety in the portrait styles in the tetradrachms of group 3, some 
portraits are so similar to those in group 2 that they must be from 
the same hand.’® It is also noteworthy that the mean weight and 
silver content of the coins of groups 1 and 2 are virtually identical to 
those of the coins of group 3, and slightly different from those of the 
coins of other groups.’® 

The coins of group 8, with obverse portrait of Vespasian or Titus, 
stand alone. The mint is Kraay’s mint D, which he identified as 
Tyre, but there is reason to believe that these coins may not have 
been struck at Tyre, but rather at a mint in Judaea Capta (see discus- 
sion below). 

The tetradrachms with obverse portrait of Titus are to be grouped 
with those of Vespasian in group 8, since they have the characteristic 
club in the field to the left of the eagle. They are dated year three, 
which Wruck interpreted as signifying Titus’s third year as Imperator 
(72/3).’^ The better view, however, is that the date refers to Vespa- 


The coins in group 2 with star are die linked to those with lituus, confirming 
that they are from the same mint. See 9 in the catalogue and accompanying foot- 
note. These symbols might be officina marks, or they might be chronological. The 
star symbol on coins of Alexandria was taken by Dattari to indicate the change of 
the Roman year. (The author is indebted to William E. Metcalf for the latter 
suggestion.) 

RPC 4282 (Claudius) and 4307-8 (Nero). The lituus symbol, however, is not 
confined to Antioch. See, for example, RPC 4618 (Sidon, Nero). 

Compare Wruck, pi. 4, 80 (group 2) and the Numismatic Auction Ltd. 2, 12 
Dec. 1983, lot 283 (group 3). 

See Walker (above, n. 2), table at p. 137. Mean weight of coins from Kraay’s 
mint A is 14.30 g; from mint C, 14.31 g. Mean silver content for mint A is 78.92%, 
for mint C, 78.73%. 

’’ Wruck, pp. 126-27. 
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sian’s third regnal year (70/1).’* Vespasian’s group 8 tetradrachms are 
also dated year three, which would indicate that Titus’s tetradrachms 
were struck at the same time. 

On most of the group 8 tetradrachms the eagle stands on a branch, 
but there is a rare variety with obverse head of Titus in which the 
eagle stands on a caduceus (Plate 17, 34). This variety also has an 
object or objects in the upper right field of the reverse behind the 
eagle’s head, sometimes identified as a quiver and bow. It is not 
clear whether the symbols indicate a different mint, a second officina, 
a change in the mint’s symbol, or merely a stylistic variation. The 
caduceus might symbolize the coming of peace to the region after the 
capture of Jerusalem in 70, althouth the stronghold of Masada did not 
fall until 73. The caduceus also appears on the group 10 tetradrachms 
of Vespasian, struck in regnal years four and five, 71/72 and 72/3. 

Kraay attributed the coins of group 8 to Tyre because of the club 
which appears in the reverse field. The club symbol was used repeat- 
edly as a Tyrian mint mark on the city’s autonomous tetradrachms, 
on coins of Trajan, and again under Caracalla. However, the later 
autonomous tetradrachms and didrachms of Tyre have been reattri- 
buted by Meshorer to Jerusalem.’* The Flavian tetradrachms of 
group 8 were probably struck in Judaea Capta after its conquest by 
the legions commanded by Titus, using the same symbol which had 
most recently been employed for silver coinage struck (or at least gene- 
rally accepted) in the province. This theory fits a number of facts. 

a) The tetradrachms were struck in regnal year 3 (70/1), which coin- 
cides with the fall of Jerusalem in August 70. 


" Kraay (above, n. 2), p. 67, n. 2. 

Y. Meshorer, Ancient Jewish Coinage, vol. 2: Herod the Great through Bar Cochba 
(Dix Hills, NY, 1982), pp. 7-9. These coins were struck as late as 65/6, according to 
Y. Meshorer, “One Hundred Ninety Years of Tyrian Shekels,” in Studies in Honor of 
Leo MUdenberg, ed. A. Houghton, et al. (Wetteren, 1984), pp. 177-78, and pi. 26. 
The authors of RPC disagree with the reattribution and prefer to assign all of the 
autonomous tetradrachms to Tyre. (RPC, pp. 655-56.) The attribution to Jeru- 
salem has also been questioned by Brooks Levy, “Tyrian Shekels and the First 
Jewish War” Proceedings of the 11th International Numismatic Congress, ed. T. 
Hackens and Gh. Moucharte (Louvain-la-Neuve, 1993), pp. 267-74. 
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b) They feature Titus more prominently than do the tetradrachms 
from other mints, which is consistent with his role as supreme 
commander in Judaea and with the greater prominence given 
Titus on the bronze coinage of Judaea Capta.^ 

c) The coins have characteristics that are consistent with a military 
issue: they are limited to a single year, they are of rougher work- 
manship than the other issues, and their silver purity is highly 
variable.^* 

d) The tetradrachms display some similarity in style to the bronze 
coinage of Judaea Capta.^ (See Plate 17, 32 and E.) 

e) The group is linked to certain aurei which feature victory in the 
Jewish War as a central theme (see section on aurei and denarii 
below). 

The coins of group 9 are superficially similar to those of group 6, in 
that the eagle has a wreath in its beak and stands on a club, but they 
are distinctly different in the following ways. 

a) Obverse legend: it begins at the upper right instead of below the 
bust, and begins AVTDKPATQP instead of AVTOKPA. 

b) Fabric: they are noticeably smaller in diameter. 

c) Style: the portrait is more rounded, in higher relief, and the eagle 
has a characteristic pose, diagonal rather than upright. 

d) Epigraphy: the letters are smaller and neater, the kappas fully 
formed rather than with small frontal strokes. 

Group 9 must, therefore, be the product of an entirely different 
mint. 

Finally, there are the tetradrachms of group 10, which have the 
reverse type of an eagle on an altar, with a caduceus in its beak and 
a branch in its claw, which represents an unusual departure from the 


^ D. R. Sear, Greek Imperial Coins and Their Values, the iMcal Coinages of the 
Roman Empire (London, 1982), p. 75. 

Walker (above, n. 2), p. 136 (90.25%, 59.00%, and 49.50%, the latter two 
being the lowest figures of all the Flavian tetradrachms analyzed). 

^ E.g., H. C. Lindgren and F. L. Kovacs, Ancient Bronze Coins of Asia Minor 
and the Levant (San Francisco, 1985), 2511 and 2513; SNGCopPalestine 106. The 
exact place of minting of these coins is uncertain. 
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standard motif. There are several points of similarity between the 
coins of this issue and those of group 9, including word forms (there 
are no abbreviations in the obverse legends), style, and epigraphy, 
but those similarities are not so strong as to be conclusive by them- 
selves. In addition, however, some coins of group 9 share an unusual 
characteristic with those of group 10, a circular line just below the 
legends, apparently incised in the dies as a guideline for the letters. 
When we also consider the fact that the coins of group 10 commence 
when those of group 9 cease (there are coins of years one, two, and 
three for group 9, and of years four and five for group 10), it seems 
likely that they are from the same mint as the coins of group 9. This 
mint will be referred to hereafter as the “Altar Mint.” If the group 8 
tetradrachms were struck at a mint in Judaea Capta, as seems likely, 
then the best candidate for the Altar Mint is Tyre.^ This is consistent 
with the fact that the coins of group 9 are the only ones on which a 
club was used as the initial symbol during Vespasian’s first regnal 
year. At that point the symbol would have been used as a mint 
mark by Tyre, prior to its adoption as a mark of value for all Syrian 
tetradrachms struck on the Tyrian standard. 

There are a few cases in which coins in a particular group are inter- 
lopers from a different mint. The first is 10, a rare variant of the type 
with the head of Titus reverse. The style and obverse legend are 
characteristic of group 7, Aradus(?) rather than Antioch, and the 
reverse lacks the typical symbol of star or lituus. The coin is die 
linked with one of group 7, leaving no doubt that it is a product of 
Aradus(?) rather than Antioch (Plate 15, 10, and Plate 17, 26). The 
second instance is 24 in group 6, which also exhibits the fabric, style 
and obverse legend of Aradus(?), although it lacks the characteristic 
crescent mint signature. It is possible that the crescent was dropped 
towards the end of this mint’s production as part of the trend toward 
uniformity in symbolism on Vespasian’s Syrian tetradrachms, or that it 
was omitted in error from a few dies. 

There is one other interloper that raises some very interesting ques- 
tions: a unique tetradrachm in the author’s collection, 17, with the 

^ H. Seyrig, “Antiquity Syriennes,” Syria 39 (1%2), p. 203 and n. 3, suggested 
Tyre, or alternatively Heliopolis, as the mint for the group 10 coins. 
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obverse of an Alexandrian tetradrachm, coupled with an Antiochene 
reverse. The obverse is undoubtedly Alexandrian, for it has not only 
the characteristic Alexandrian date in the field, but also the Alexan- 
drian obverse legend which is otherwise never seen on Syrian coins. 
The reverse (eagle without wreath in beak atop club) is just as 
certainly Syrian. The weight and the appearance of the metal suggest 
that the coin was struck at Antioch, not Alexandria. How could an 
Alexandrian obverse die find its way to Antioch? The answer is specu- 
lative, but one possible explanation is that one or more die engravers 
were transferred from Alexandria to Syria (something for which there 
is also evidence under Trajan). The engraver may have brought an 
obverse die with him to use as a model, and the die might then have 
been confused with a local product and used by accident. It is note- 
worthy that many of the tetradrachms of groups 1, 2, and 3 are similar 
to those of Alexandria in style and epigraphy.^ There may have been 
an exchange of personnel between the mints, resulting in a cross-fertil- 
ization similar to what was seen in the coinage of Rome at about the 
same time when the mint of Tarraco was closed.^ 

As summarized in Table 3, the ten groups of tetradrachms can be 
allocated to five mints, with the exceptions previously noted. This 
table illustrates the continuous production of the mints despite the 
changes in the symbols which appeared on the coins, and the standard- 
ization of those symbols to a club which occurred by Vespasian’s 
second regnal year. 

Table 3 


Mint 

Group 

Rev. Symbol 

Tears Struck 

Antioch 

1 

Eagle on thunderbolt 

12 


2 

Head of Titus 

- 2 


3 

Eagle on club 

- 2 3 4 5 

Tr^Ua(?) 

4 

Eagle on wreath 

1 - - - - 


6 

Eagle on club 

1 2 3 - - 

Aradn8(?) 

5 

Eagle on wreath 

1 - - - - 


7 

Eagle on club 

- 2 

Judaea Gapta 

8 

Club in field 

- - 3 - - 

Tyre 

9 

Eagle on club 

1 2 3 - - 


10 

Eagle on altar 

4 5 


24 

25 


For example, compare Sear (above, n. 20), 747 and 748. 

Roman Imperial Coinage 2, Vespasian to Hadrian (1986), p. 2. (hereafter, RIC). 
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The Anrei and Denarii 

Although a full discussion of the aurei and denarii is beyond the 
scope of this article, they deserve mention here.^ Under Vespasian, 
imperial aurei and denarii were struck in Syria for the first time.^^ 

Tacitus records that soon after Vespasian was acclaimed as emperor 
on 1 July 69 in Alexandria, gold and silver coins were struck for the 
new regime at Antioch.^ A varied group of aurei and denarii are 
attributed to Antioch in the standard references.^ Several of the 
aurei can be matched to corresponding tetradrachms because of 
strong stylistic similarities. Aurei with a reverse type of a head of 
Titus closely resemble the group 2 tetradrachms of the same type.^® 
While undated, these aurei were almost certainly struck at the 
beginning of Vespasian’s reign, and it is probably these coins to which 
Tacitus refers. Needless to say, this greatly strengthens the attribution 
of the group 2 tetradrachms to Antioch. Moreover, Metcalf has 
pointed out that certain rare aurei datable to 70 have a portrait of 
Vespasian which matches those on the tetradrachms of group 3 dated 
year two (69/70) and year three (70/1).^’ Compare Plate 16, 19, and 
Plate 18, This likewise strengthens the attribution of the group 3 
tetradrachms to Antioch. There is also a strong similarity between 


^ For a detailed discussion of these coins, see Metcalf (above, n. 2), pp. 321-39. 

Some imperatorial denarii may have been struck in Syria, including some of 
Antony’s coins and the denarii of Cleopatra and Antony, RPC, p. 587. Another 
issue which may have been struck in Syria is the rare coinage of Labienus, M. H. 
Crawford, Roman Republican Coinage (Cambridge, 1974), 524/1 and 524/2. 

^ Tac., Hist., ii, 82. 

^ RIC, pp. 56-58; Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, vol. 2, 
Vespasian to Domitian, 2nd ed. (1976), pp. 104-9 (hereafter, BMCRE). BMCRE 
525, attributed there to Alexandria, is of Syrian origin (Metcalf (above, n. 2], 
p. 324). 

^ RIC, pi. II, 24; BMCRE, pi. 18, 5-6, and pi. 19, 14; Metcalf (above, n. 2), pi. 
37, 4-5. 

Metcalf (above, n. 2), p. 324 (pi. 37, 6-7). 

The tetradrachm is from Coin Galleries, 15 Nov. 1989, 456. The aureus is from 
NAC 5, 25 Feb. 1992, 440. The similarity of the portraits disproves the attribution 
to Alexandria which is suggested by the cataloguer of the NAC aureus mentioned in 
the following footnote. See also Leu 54, 28 Apr. 1992, 234. 
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certain rare aurei and the tetradrachms of group 8, which Mattingly 
pointed to in support of the attribution of the aurei to Tyre, but 
which would also be consistent with a mint in Judaea Capta 
producing both gold and silver (Plate 18, G).^ Most striking of all is 
the similarity between a group of aurei with Vespasian’s head left and 
the tetradrachms of group 10 (Plate 18, H).^ The match is so close 
that there can be no doubt that they were struck at the Altar Mint, 
and they are dated COS illl, i.e., 72/3, which indicates that they were 
issued contemporaneously with the group 10 tetradrachms. These 
aurei are generally attributed to Antioch,^^ but the attribution of the 
tetradrachms discussed above indicates a different mint, i.e.. Tyre. 

The denarii (Plate 18, I) are not sufficiently similar to any of the 
tetradrachms to permit matching of the same sort, but Metcalf has 
pointed out that the denarii with reverse types Concordia seated, 
Neptune standing. Victory advancing right, Jewess right, and emperor 
in quadriga (which in the case of Vespasian’s issues, as opposed to 
those of Titus, are all dated COS Illl) share a feature with the COS Illl 
aurei and the group 10 tetradrachms which has already been 
mentioned: a circular line lightly incised in the dies to properly align 
the legends.^ This suggests that this group of denarii was also struck 
at the Altar Mint. As previously noted, the same circular line appears 
on some tetradrachms of group 9, thus reinforcing their attribution to 
the Altar Mint, i.e.. Tyre. 


^ BMCRE, pp. Ixviii, 109-10 (pi. 19, 9-12). The association with Judaea Capta 
is strengthened by a previously unconfirmed aureus of this group with rev. Roma 
(Virtus) and Jewish captive, Numismatica Ars Classica, 16 Nov. 1994 (Steinberg), 
305, here Plate 18, G. 

RIC, pi. II, 27; BMCRE, pi. 18. 15 and 18; Metcalf (above, n. 2). pi. 37, 9-12 
and 15. 

But see RIC, p. 4, and BMCRE, p. Ixviii, suggesting Alexandria as a possibi* 
iity. The cataloguer of Numismatica Ars Classica 16 Nov. 1994 (Steinberg), 305, 
makes a detailed but unconvincing argument that all of Vespasian's Syro-Phoeni- 
cian aurei were struck at Antioch. 

^ Metcalf (above, n. 2), p. 325. 
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The Local Aes Gomag^ 

Provincial coins of leaded bronze were struck at Antioch with the 
reverse type SC in wreath, and denominations as and semis, ^ which 
had been employed since the time of Augustus (Plates 18-19, 42-54).^® 
Antioch also produced the last of the “name and wreath” bronzes 
during Vespasian’s reign, a traditional Antiochene type honoring the 
Syrian legatus. These very rare coins are known with obverse types 
of Vespasian and Titus. See p. 143, 48. 

In addition, the aes coinage is complicated by the appearance of SC 
bronzes from a second mint in Syria-Phoenicia, and also of orichalcum 
coins with SC in wreath struck in Rome for use in Syria. All of these 
issues have usually been lumped together as Antiochene. 

The SC issues from the second local mint (Plate 19, 55) are distin- 
gviishable from those of Antioch by the following features: 

a) the diameter of the asses is noticeably smaller (ca. 25 mm) than 
those from Antioch (ca. 27-30 mm), although the weight is similar; 

b) they are struck only in the larger denomination (as); 

c) the obverse legend is different and includes a consular date (COS llll 
or COS V)> which is not otherwise seen on the local SC bronzes of 
this period;^® 

d) Vespasian’s head is right instead of left, as on most of Vespasian’s 
Antiochene aes; and 

e) The style is noticeably different. 

The style is similar, although not identical, to that of the tetra- 
drachms of group 9.'*' The fact that most of the SC bronzes from the 
second mint are dated COS llll, as are the aurei linked to the group 10 

^ See Carradice and Cowell (above, n. 2), pp. 38-43. 

^ The reasons for so interpreting the denominations are beyond the scope of this 
article, but the author hopes to address them in another article on the denomina- 
tions of the Antiochene aes. 

See RPC, pp. 620-23, and D. B. Waage, Anlioch-on-the-Orontes IV, Part Two, 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine and Crusaders' Coins (Princeton, 1952), pp. 31-37. 

^ The SC aes of Domitian dated COS II are products of the Roman mint. Carra- 
dice and Cowell (above, n. 2), pp. 27, 38-42. 

The similarity was noted in Carradice and Cowell (above, n. 2), pp. 42-43, pi. 
4, 2-3. 
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tetradrachms, suggests that the second local aes mint is the same mint 
which produced the tetradrachms of groups 9 and 10 and the COS llli 
aurei and denarii, i.e., the Altar Mint, identified here as Tyre. It is 
also significant that these bronze coins bear the same distinctive 
obverse legend as the denarii of Vespasian, IMP.CAES.VESP,AVG.P.M, 
COS.IIII. 

There is also a very rare smaller denomination aes coin, 58, of 
doubtful authenticity, which may be associated with the second group 
of SC bronze coins. It (if genuine) is a small bilingual bronze of Vespa- 
sian (obverse in Latin, reverse with blundered Greek legend) with the 
same reverse type as the group 10 tetradrachms (eagle on altar). This 
coin could be the semis counterpart of the SC as from the Altar Mint, 
although its style and epigraphy are rather different, and are closer to 
the mint of Rome. The die axis is 6:00, which is unusual for local aes 
coinage but typical for coins from the mint of Rome. A metallurgical 
analysis might confirm or refute its authenticity and permit a more 
secure attribution, but unfortunately none is available. 

If the Altar Mint did, in fact, produce the entire range of denomina- 
tions discussed above, as well as tetradrachms during years 1 through 
5, it must have rivaled Antioch in importance in the Syro-Phoenician 
area during this period, particularly in the role it played in supporting 
the Roman legions.^^ This is consistent with the hypothesis that the 
Altar Mint was Tyre, the principal city of Phoenicia. 


The Orichalciun Coinage 

During Vespasian’s reign orichalcum coins were struck (probably in 
Rome) for circulation in Syria (Plates 19-20, 59-89). They were 
produced in four denominations: 

a) dupondius, featuring winged caduceus between crossed cornucopiae 
on the reverse; 

b) as, with SC in wreath on the reverse; 


Production of imperial coinage in the East was often linked to military requi- 
rements: C. J. Howgego, “Coinage and Military Finance: The Imperial Bronze 
Coinage of the Augustan East," NC 1982, pp. 1-20. 
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c) semis, with bust of the Tyche of Antioch^^ on the reverse; and 

d) quadrans, with winged caduceus on the reverse. 

Each denomination was struck bearing the portraits of Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian. Some of the coins of Vespasian and Titus are 
not dated, but all of those which are, as well as all of the coins of 
Domitian, can be dated to 74. There are reverse die links between 
the orichalcum asses of all three emperors,**^ indicating that the entire 
group was struck in 74. 

The dupondii, semisses, and quadrantes lack the mark SC usually 
seen on aes from the mint of Rome. There is apparent contradiction 
in the appearance of SC on the reverse of the orichalcum asses. The 
explanation is that the orichalcum asses copied the design which had 
been used on the Latin-legend asses and semisses of Antioch for almost 
a century. It seems likely that the design had become practically 
synonymous with the Roman as and its half, the semis, in the minds 
of the local populace, and was used, in effect, as a mark of value. This 
theory is complicated by the existence of a few orichalcum SC coins 
which seem to be semisses, but this can be explained by the following 
hypothesis: orichalcum asses and semisses were initally struck with the 
reverse SC in wreath to mirror the two traditional Antiochene denomi- 
nations of that type, but it quickly became apparent that dealing with 
four different modules of aes (the asses and semisses of leaded bronze 
struck at Antioch and the orichalcum asses and semisses) was 
confusing. As a result, the reverse type of the orichalcum semis was 
changed to a bust of the Tyche of Antioch to differentiate the denomi- 
nation. It should be stressed that this hypothesis is speculative, but it 
seems to fit the facts. 

It seems highly probable that the four orichalcum denominations 
were intended to be dupondius, as, semis, and quadrans, because they 
correspond in module and weight to regular issues in orichalcum from 


Some coins of semis module and weight instead have SC in wreath on the 
reverse. 

** Bankhaus Aufhauser 4, 7-8 Oct. 1987, 267 (Vespasian) and Schulten and Co., 
11-12 Apr. 1988, 379 (Titus); McAIee CoU. « Lanz 44, 16 May 1988, 531 (Vespasian) 
and Huston FPL 145, May 1996, 21 (Titus); Wnick pi. 5, 97 (Vespasian), and Clas- 
sical Numismatic Auctions Sale 12, 26 Sept. 1990, 896 (Domitian). 
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the mint of Rome. The dupondii average 12.5 g/® very close to the 
average for regular dupondii struck at Rome under Vespasian.^* The 
asses average ca. 6.5 g.'*’ This is somewhat lower than the overall 
average for Nero’s orichalcum asses,^ but the weight standard was 
reduced towards the end of Nero’s reign/® and the weight of the 
Vespasianic asses is obviously quite consistent with a value of half 
that of the dupondius. The semisses are somewhat heavy at about 
4.5 g®® compared to Nero’s issues/’ but there is a great deal of varia- 
tion in weight in the smaller aes coinage, and the average is quite close 
to that of Trajan’s orichalcum semisses®^ (which were also struck for 
use in Syria). The quadrantes average about 3 g,^^ again somewhat 
heavy compared to Nero’s issues,®^ but within the upper range of the 
highly variable denomination.^® 

Equally important as the metrological evidence, the four denomina- 
tions have a clear visual relationship to one another within the frame- 
work of a single issue. Each denomination is distinguishable by both 
its size and reverse type,®® and all are thematically related to Syria: 
the Tyche of Antioch on the semis; the SC in wreath on the as, long 
associated with Antioch; the winged caduceus between crossed cornu- 
copiae on the dupondius, previously used on the Tiberian dupondii of 


^ The average weight of 18 specimens (7 from BMCRE and II from catalogues) 
is 12.50 g. 

The average weight of 35 specimens is 12.86 g. BMCRE, p. xvi. 

The average weight of 15 specimens from catalogues is 6.44 g. 

The average weight of 16 specimens is 8.42 g. BMCRE 1, p. Iv. 

D. W. MacDowall, The Western Coinages of Nero, ANS, NNM 161 (New York, 
1979), p. 82, and Table 7 at p. 253. 

The average weight of 22 specimens is 4.44 g. Wruck, p. 132. 

The average weight of 43 specimens is 3.62 g. BMCRE 1, p. Ivi. 

The average weight of 16 specimens is 4.41 g. W. E. Metcalf. “A Note on 
Trajan’s Latin Aes from Antioch,” ANSMN 22 (1977), pp. 67-70, esp. p. 70, n. 11. 

^ The average weight of 8 specimens (4 from BMCRE 1 and 4 from catalogues) 
is 2.94 g. 

^ The average weight of 12 specimens is 2.10 g. BMCRE 1, p. Ivi. 

^ MacDowall (above, n. 49), p. 253, Table 8 (frequency table ranging from 1.25 g 
to 3.00 g). 

^ With the exception of the rare SC semisses noted above. 
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Commagene,^^ which was incorporated into the province of Syria by 
Vespasian in 72;^ and the same winged caduceus on the quadrans. 

The likelihood that these coins were minted in Rome was esta- 
blished by Carradice and Cowell. They demonstrated that the coins 
were made of an orichalcum alloy indistinguishable from that found 
in coins manufactured at Rome during the same period, and that the 
local SC coins were made of a very different alloy of bronze or leaded 
bronze.^^ They also noted similarities between the orichalcum coins 
and those minted at Rome in portraiture, lettering, and die axis, 
which also distinguished them from the local issues.^ 

This Flavian orichalcum issue has been poorly understood in the 
past, and this article in the first publication in which the four denomi- 
nations have been treated as a single issue. Until recently, the 
dupondii and quadrantes were considered to be the product of a 
Commagene mint,®' the asses were attributed inconsistently to 
Commagene or Antioch,®^ and the semisses were considered to be a 
municipal or provincial issue of Antioch.®® Carradice and Cowell shed 
a great deal of light on the Roman origin of the coins, but continued 
to treat the “Commagene” coins separately from the “Antiochene” 
coins. The four denominations should, however, be considered parts 
of a single issue struck in Rome for circulation in Syria. While the 
experiment did not supersede the locally produced aes, it set a prece- 
dent which was repeated under Trajan and Hadrian.®® 


RPC, p. 574. 

“ CAM 11. p. 608. 

Carradice and Cowell (above, n. 2), pp. 35-46, and p. 47, Table 4. 

^ Carradice and Cowell (above, n. 2), pp. 27 and 41. 

*' RIC 2. pp. 4 and 109-12. 

RIC 2, pp. 109-12; BMCGalatia, p. 177. 

G. Macdonald, “The Pseudo-Autonomous Coinage of Antioch,” NC 1904, 
pp. 105, 123-24; Wruck, pp. 125-26. 

Carradice and Cowell (above, n. 2), pp. 27-29. 

“ RIC 2 Trajan 644-50, 684; RIC 2 Hadrian 680-86, 688. See also M. Grant, 
“Asses of Orichalcum,” ANSCent, pp. 285--302. For evidence that the orichalcum 
asses and semisses of Trajan circulated in Syria, see Metcalf (above, n. 52). 
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CATALOGUE 

Varieties illustrated in Plates 15-20 are marked with an asterisk. 
For metrological information about the silver coinage, see Walker 
(above, n. 2). For metrological information about the aes coinage, see 
Carradice and Cowell (above, n. 2). The die axis for all coins is 
normally 12:00 except for the orichalcum issues, for which it is 
normally 6:00. The stated rarity of the coins is based on the number 
of specimens known to the author: extremely rare (1-2); very rare 
(3-6); rare (7-12). Types with no reference to rarity are known by 
more than 12 specimens. 


Tetradrachms 

Group 1: Reverse eagle without wreath in beak standing on 
thunderbolt. 

Obv. AVTOKPAT KAI2A OVEZHAZIANOV, from lower 1. 

Laureate bust of Vespasian r. wearing aegis.®® 

Rev. ETOV2 NEOV®’ lEPOV A,®* from exergue. Eagle without 
wreath standing on thunderbolt, head r.; to r., palm- 
branch. 

*1. A.D. 69. Wruck 71, rare. 

*2. Rev. lEPOV B, 69/70. Wruck 75a, rare. 

*3. Obv. head instead of bust, no aegis. Rev. as 2, 69/70. Wruck 
75b, rare. 

*4. As 3, but rev. eagle’s head 1. 69/70. Walker (above, n. 2), 1442,®* 
ex. rare. 


“ The aegis is of the same type seen on Nero’s tetradrachms, i.e., a goat skin 
around the base of the bust with a snake rising up alongside the neck. 

The form of the letter upsilon varies between V and Y in the reverse inscrip- 
tion, often varying even between different words on the same coin. 

The numeral is in the field to the right of the eagle’s head and has a line above 
it. 

The existence of this variety has not been confirmed by the author. 
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Group 2: Reverse head of Titus. 

Obv. AVTOKPAT KAIIA OVEinAZIANOV, from lower 1. 
Laureate head of Vespasian r. 

Rev. T (DAAVI OVEIO KAIZ ETOVI NEOV lEPOV B/® from 
lower 1. Laureate head of Titus r., star to 1. 

•5. 69/70. Wruck 80. 

•6. Rev. no star. McAlee Coll., rare. 

*7. Obv. bust of Vespasian 1., with drapery on shoulder,'* 69/70. 
Wruck 81. 

*8. Obv. small bust of Vespasian 1., drapery on shoulder, above 
eagle, head 1., 1. wing extended. Rev. lituus instead of star, 69/ 
70. Wruck 82 (pi. 4, 82),^^ rare. 

*9. As 8 but star instead of lituus, 69/70.’^ Schulten + Co., 2-4 June 
1982, 605, rare. 

♦10. Obv. AVTOKPA (sic).^'^ Rev. no star, 69/70.^^ McAlee Coll., v. 
rare.^^ 

Group 3: Reverse eagle without wreath in beak standing on 
club. 

Obv. AVTOKPAT KAIIA OVEinAIIANOV, from lower 1. 
Laureate head of Vespasian r. 


The numeral is in the lower right field, below Titus’s chin, and has a line above 
it. It is occasionally poorly cut so as to give the appearance of A or E, but in fact is 
always B. The T at the beginning of the legend is sometimes absent. 

See BMCRE, pi. 19, 14, for an aureus with the same style portrait. BMCRE 
attributes the aureus to Alexandria, but the similarity to the Syrian tetradrachms of 
this type disproves the attribution. 

Wnick’s catalogue describes the type with a star to the left of Titus’s head, but 
Wruck’s plate shows a coin with a lituus. 

There is a die link between a coin of this type in the ANS collection and one of 
the preceding types, with star instead of lituus, in the author’s collection. 

Some of the alphas lack crossbars, and so appear to be lambdas. 

This coin die links to another in group 7, with reverse eagle with wreath in 
beak on club, crescent between legs. (Plates 15, 10, and 17, 26.) Both coins are in 
the author’s collection. 

There is another specimen in Berlin from the same dies. 
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Rev. ETOVZ lEPOV, from lower 1. Eagle standing on club, 
head I.; to 1., palm branch. 

*11. 69/70. Wruck 79. 

12. Obv. lituus in field below Vespasian’s chin. Muller 56, 25-26 
Sept. 1987, 255, ex. rare. 

*13. Rev. ETOVI f, 70/1. Wruck 86. 

*14. Obv. lituus in r. field below Vespasian’s chin.^* Rev. as 13, 70/ 
1. BMCGalatia 232, rare. 

*15. Rev. ETOVZ A, 71/2. Wruck 87. 

*16. Rev. ETOV2 E, 72/3. Wruck 90, rare. 

*17. Obv. AVTOK KAIZ ZEBA, in field to lower right, Lf.^* Rev. 
ETOVI r <r in field to 1. of eagle’s head), 70/1. McAlee Coll. = 
Schulten and Co., 27-29 Mar. 1990, 588, ex. rare. 

Group 4: Reverse eagle with wreath in beak standing on 
wreath. 

Obv. AYTOKPA OY€CnACIANOC KAICAP C6BAC70C, from 
below.*® Laureate head of Vespasian right. 

Rev. Eagle with wreath in beak standing on wreath, head 1.; to 
1., palm branch; in exergue, 6TOYC A. 

*18. 69. Wruck 70, very rare. 

Group 5: Reverse eagle with wreath in beak standing on 
wreath, crescent between legs. 

Obv. As Group 4. 

The numeral is in the field to the left of the eagle’s head, and has a line above 
it. 

For aurei with similar portraits of Vespasian, see Metcalf (above, n. 2), pi. 37, 
6, and Numismatica Ars Classica 5, 25 Feb. 1992, 440 (shown here at Plate 18, F). 

The obverse matches those of the Alexandrian tetradrachms of year three in 
the inscription, the portrait style, and the characteristically Alexandrian form of 
the date. See J. G. Milne, Catalogue of Alexandrian Coins (Oxford, 1927), 
pp. 11-12. This obverse inscription does not appear on any other Syrian tetra- 
drachms of Vespasian. The inescapable conclusion is that this coin is a hybrid of 
an Alexandrian obverse die and a Syrian reverse die. 

** Some of the A’s in the obverse legend have a weak or no crossbar and resemble 
lambdas. 
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Rev. As Group 4, crescent between eagle’s legs.** 

*19. 69. McAlee Coll. = Empire Coins Auction 3, 5 May 1985, 185, 
very rare. 

Group 6; Reverse eagle with wreath in beak standing on 
club, AY70KPA in obverse legend. 

Obv. AYTOKFA OY€CnACIANOC KAICAP C€BACTOC, from 
below. Laureate head of Vespasian r. 

Rev. ETOYC NEOY lEPOY A,*^ from lower 1. Eagle with wreath 
in beak standing on club, head 1.; to 1., palm branch. 

*20. 69. Wruck 73, rare. 

*21. Obv. AYTOKPATQP** KAICAP C6BACTOC OYCCnACIANOC, 
69. Prieur Coll., ex. rare. 

*22. Rev. €TOYC N€OY I6POY B,*^ 69/70. Wruck 76. 

*23. Rev. €TOYC NEOY I6POY f, 70/71. Wruck 84, very rare. 

*24. Obv. AY70KPA KAICA OYECnACIANOY, from lower 1.*^ Rev. 
ETOYC NEOY lEPOY B, 69/70. Wruck 77, rare. 

Group 7: Reverse eagle with wreath in beak standing on 
club, crescent between legs. 

Obv. AYTOKPA OYCCnACIANOC KAICAP C€BACTOC, from 
below. Laureate head of Vespasian r. 

Rev. €TOYC N€OY l€POY B, from lower 1. Eagle with wreath in 
beak standing on club, head 1., crescent between legs; to 1., 
palm branch. 

Like the preceding type, some the A’s lack crossbars. Also, on this variety, the 
letter K has very small, light frontal strokes and the letter P has a very small head, 
so that it is easily mistaken for an I. 

^ The letter form of epsilon is E on the reverse, even though it is € on the 
obverse. 

^ This rare variant does not have the characteristic abbreviation of AYTDK- 
RATQP, but its style and fabric place it within this group. 

^ Some variants have V instead of Y, e.g., BMCPhoenicia, p. 299, 4. 

^ Stylistically, this variety resembles the tetradrachms of group 7 (with crescent), 
including having a palm branch with fronds on both sides. It is struck on a smaller 
flan than the other issues in group 6, and has a smaller head of Vespasian which 
does not interrupt the legend. 
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•25. 69/70. Sear (above, n. 20), 736, rare.** 

•26. Obv. AVTOKPA KAIIA OYEZnAIIANOV,*’ from lower 1. Rev. 

€TOVC N60V l€POV B 69/70. BMCGalalia 229, rare. 

*27. Obv. as 26, but C instead of 2, 69/70. Glendining’s, 9 July 1986, 
77, rare. 

Group 8: Reverse eagle standing on palm branch, club in 
field. 

Obv. AVTOKP KAI2 OYEinAIIANOV, from lower 1. Laureate 
head of Vespasian facing 

Rev. ETOV2 f lEPOV. Eagle with wreath in beak standing on 
palm branch, head 1. to 1. upright club. 

28. 70/71. Wruck 83, rare. 

*29. Obv. OVEITTAIIA, 70/1. Berlin * Wruck, pi. 4, 83, ex. rare. 
*30. Obv. aegis on 1. shoulder, OYEiriAIIAN, 70/1. McAlee Coll., 
rare. 

*31. Obv. AYTOKP TIT02 KAI2 OYESTT, from lower left; laureate 
head of Titus facing right, aegis on 1. shoulder.*® Rev. ETOY2 
r lEPOY, from lower left, 70/1 (year three of Vespasian). 
Wruck 100. 

Sear (above, n. 20), p. 70, cites BMCGalalia 227, which does not mention a 
crescent, however. Sear’s 136 (from Oxford) clearly shows the crescent. 

Some of the As lack cross bars, and so appear to be lambdas. The form of 
upsilon varies from V to Y. 

^ See RIC 470 and BMCRE, pi. 19, 9 and 11, for aureii with the same style 
portrait. 

The aegis is sometimes off the flan, but it is present on all the examples seen 
by the author which have the lower portion of the neck on the flan. There are two 
styles of head, the first one large and interrupting the legend, the other small, with 
a continuous obverse legend. The large-head variety is similar in style to the group 
8 tetradrachms of Vespasian, while the small-head variety seems to have no exact 
counterpart in Vespasian’s coinage. During 1990 the author saw an unpublished 
hoard of tetradrachms discovered in Israel which included 16 tetradrachms of 
Titus, the largest group known to the author. It contained ten of the large-head 
variety and six of the small-head variety. The object on which the eagle stood 
was off the flan on most of the coins, but a branch was visible on one of the large- 
head coins, and leaves could be seen (indicating that the object was a branch) on 
one of the large-head coins and three of the small-head coins. 
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*32. As 31, but obv. OYEZ, 70/1. McAlee Coll. * Empire Coins 
Auction 6, 14 Nov. 1986, 206, rare. 

•33. As 31, but obv. AVTO...OYEC, from upper right, 70/1. McAlee 
Coll. = Empire Coins Auction 3, 5 May 1985, 186, very rare. 

*34. Obv. As 31, but OVEZn.*® Rev. eagle stands on caduceus, to r. 
of eagle’s head, quiver (?) and bow (?),®' 70/1. McAlee Coll. = 
Empire Coins Auction 5, 5 May 1986, 128, very rare. 

Group 9: Reverse eagle with wreath in beak standing on 
club, AYTOKPATQP®^ in obverse legend. 

Obv. AYTOKPATQP KAICAP CEBACTOC OVECnACIANOC, 
from upper r. Laureate head of Vespasian r. 

Rev. ETOVC NEOV lEPOV A,*^ from lower 1. Eagle with wreath 
in beak standing on club, head 1.; to 1., palm branch. 

*35. 69. Wruck74.®'‘ 

*36. Rev. (counterclockwise) from the exergue, 69. Berlin, ex. rare. 
*37. Rev. lEPOV B, 69/70. Wruck 78. 

*38. Rev. lEPOV r,®® 70/1. Wruck 85, very rare. 

Group 10: Reverse eagle standing on altar. 

Obv. AYTOKPATQP OY€CnACIANOC KAICAP CCBACTOC, 


The style of the bust resembles the second variety (small head) of 31, above. 

There are several specimens known with the quiver and bow symbols, but the 
object which the eagle stands upon is off the flan. It is probable that these coins are 
also of the caduceus variety. See, e.g., BMCPhoenicia, p. cxxxviii. 

The omega in the legend has a distinctive form, a circle with a line below. 

The form of upsilon varies between Y and V and the form of epsilon varies 
between € and E on both the obverse and reverse of this issue. 

Wruck also lists a specimen in Berlin (Wruck 72) with reverse inscription 
CTOYC l€POY A. The author has examined casts of the coins in Berlin, and in 
every case there are traces of the word N€OY, or else the area where it would 
normally appear is off the flan. Wruck 72 is therefore an example of Wruck 74 in 
which the word N€OY is off the flan of the coin. 

The end of the obverse legend, uncertain on Wruck's single example, is 
confirmed by a specimen in Paris. An example in the author’s collection has an 
obverse legend which appears to end OVECFIACIAN (omitting OC at the end), 
although this reading is not certain because part of the legend is off the flan. 
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from lower 1. Laureate bust of Vespasian I. with drapery on 
shoulder.®® 

Rev. €TOVC N€OV l€POY A from upper r. Eagle standing on 
garlanded altar, head r.; caduceus in beak, palm branch in r. 
talon. 

*39. (a) Obv. dotted border, 71/2. Wruck 88. 

(b) Obv. bead and reel border,®^ 71/2. Peus 340, 2 Nov. 1994, 
860. 

40. Obv. C€BA. Rev. NEOV lEPOV €, 72/3. Wruck 89, rare. 

41. Rev. as 40, 72/3. Jerusalem, ex. rare.®* 

Aes 

Antioch, bronze 

Obv. IMP. CAESAR VESPASIAN. AVG., from lower 1. or below 
bust. Laureate head of Vespasian 1. 

Rev. SC within laurel wreath. 

*42. As, 28 mm. BMCGalatia 216.®® 

*43. Semis, 20 mm. BMCGalatia 218. 

*44. Obv. head r., legend starts from below. As, 28 mm. Wruck 94, 
V. rare. 

45. Rev. €ni TPAIANOY*®® ANTIOX6QN €T €KP in five lines within 
laurel wreath. As,'®* 27 mm, A.D. 76. Numismatik Lanz 
Auktion 22, 10 May 1982, 641, ex. rare. 

*46. Obv. T. CAESAR IMP. PONT Laureate head of Titus r. As, 28 
mm. BMCGalatia 235. 

See RIC 35d-58, and BMCRE, pi. 18, 15 and 18, for aurei with the same style 
portrait. 

This is the first and last occurrence of this style of border, a filleted border, 
since the Zeus-seated tetradrachms of the Julio-Claudian period. 

This may be no more rare than the preceding variant, but this is uncertain 
because this portion of the legend is frequently off the flan. 

^ References to BMCGalatia are to the section on Antioch. 

The legate referred to is M. Ulpius Trajanus, father of the future emperor 
Trajan. BMCGalatia, p. 180, n. 

Semisses were probably struck as well, since an example is known for Titus, 
but none has yet come to light. 
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*47. As 46. Semis, 20 mm. BMCGalatia 236. 

*48. Obv. as 46. Rev. as 45. As, 28 mm, 76. BMCGalatia 239, ex. 

rare. See addendum for photograph. 

49. As 48. Semis, 23 mm. Hunter 3, 139, ex. rare. 

*50. Obv. DOMITIANVS CAESAR, laureate head of Domitian 1. 

As,’**^ 28 mm. Sear (above, n. 20), 872. 

*51. As 50. Semis, 20 mm. BMCGalatia 251.'°^ 

52. As 50 but N in DOMITIANVS retrograde. Semis, 20 mm. 
BMCGalatia 252, rare. 

*53. As 50, but Domitian’s head r. and entire legend retrograde.’®^ 
Semis, 20 mm. Wruck 117, rare. 

*54. As 50. Semis, 20 mm. Wruck 115, rare 

Tyre, bronze 

Obo. IMP. CAES. VESP. AVG. P. M. COS. Illl, from lower 1. Laureate 
head of Vespasian r. 

Rev. SC within laurel wreath. 

*55. As, 25 mm, 72-73. BMCGalatia 22\. 

56. Obv. VES. As, 25 mm, 72-73. Edward J. Waddell, Ltd. Inven- 
tory, 1990, ex. rare. 

57. Obv. COS.V. As, 25 mm, 74. Wruck 93, ex. rare. 

*58. Obv. IMP. CAESAR AVG. VESPASIANVS. Rev. COV NCPOV A, 
eagle standing on garlanded altar, head, r.; caduceus in beak, 
two palm branches. Semis (?),’®® 20 mm, 71/72. SNGCopAn- 
tioch 170, ex. rare. 


Waage (above, n. 39), p. 36, erroneously states that SC bronzes of Domitian 
as Caesar “occur only in the second denomination,” i.e., the semis. 

The portrait of Domitian on this issue sometimes resembles Nero, and the 
coins are not infrequently misattributed to Nero. See, e.g., SNGCopAntioch 162. 

It seems that the obverse die was engraved as the mirror image of its intended 
design, perhaps by an inexperienced die cutter who copied a coin without reversing 
the design. 

SNGCop 170 weighs 3.31 g, which is substantially below the range normally 
encountered for the SC semisses. The author has not seen either of the two known 
specimens (in Copenhagen and Vienna), and Michel Amandry (personal communica- 
tion) believes that they are modem forgeries. 
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Rome, Orichalcum’*’^ 

Obv. IMP. CAESAR VESPASIAN. AVG.*®’ Laureate head of Vespa- 
sian r. 

Rev. PON. MAX. TR. POT PP COS. V. CENS. Winged caduceus 
between crossed cornucopiae. 

*59. Dupondius, 26 mm, 74. RIC 798(a) 

*60. Obv. head 1. Dupondius, 26 mm, 74. RIC 798(b). 

61. Obv. as 60, but VESPASIANVS. Dupondius, 26 mm, 74. RIC 
798(c). 

62. Obv. VESPASIANVS Dupondius, 26 mm, 74. BMCRE 887. 

*63. Obv. VESP, head 1. Rev. SC within laurel wreath. As, 22 mm. 
RIC 796. 

64. As 63, but head r. As, 22 mm. Wruck 96, ex. rare. 

65. As 63. Semis,’®* 20 mm. Gorny 30, 19-20 Nov. 1984, 2690, v. 
rare. 

*66. Obv. IMP VESP. AVG. P. M. T. P. Rev. as 63. Semis or as,'®® 
20 mm. BMCRE 879, v. rare. 

*67. Obv. as 66. Rev. ANTIOCHIA. Towered and laureate bust of 
the Tyche of Antioch r. Semis, 20 mm. Wruck 98. 

*68. As 67 but head of Vespasian 1. Semis, 20 mm. Wruck 99, rare. 
69. Obv. IMP VESP. AVG. Laureate head of Vespasian 1. Rev. PM. 
TR. POT P. P Winged caduceus, upright. Quadrans, 15 mm. 
RIC 794, V. rare. 

*70. As 69 but Rev. VESP. PON.TR. P."® Quadrans, 15 mm. McAlee 
Col. = Hirsch 160, 23-25 Nov. 1988, 413, ex. rare. 


For metallurgical analyses and comparisons with local coinage, see Carradice 
and Cowell (above, n. 2). 

The punctuation is not consistent, but periods are often present on the 
orichalcum coins. 

There is a fairly wide range of sizes for the as (ca. 20 mm - ca. 23 mm), so 
this may be one at the lower end of the range, but the size of the types is markedly 
smaller than those found on the asses, and corresponds to those found on the 
ANTIOCHIA semisses. 

The obverse die is from the following type (a semis), but the weight is closer 
to that of an as (BMCRE 879, 6.14 g; McAlee Coll., 6.43 g). 

This appears to be a hybrid with the reverse of the Titus quadrans of the 
same type. 
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*71. Obv. T CAESAR IMP. PONT Laureate head of Titus r. Rev. TR. 
POT COS. Ill CENSOR. Winged caduceus between crossed comu- 
copiae. Dupondius, 26 mm, 74. RIC (Vespasian) 813 (a). 

72. As 71 but head 1. Dupondius, 26 mm, 74. McAlee Coll., rare. 

73. As 71 but CAES. Dupondius, 26 mm, 74. RIC (Vespasian) 813 

(b) . (Not confirmed, probably a misreading of 71.) 

74. As 73 but head 1. Dupondius, 26 mm, 74. RIC (Vespasian) 813 

(c) . (Not confirmed, probably a misreading of 72.) 

75. As 71 but obv. IMP. COS. Ill CENS. Dupondius, 26 mm, 74. RIC 
(Vespasian) 813 (d), ex. rare. 

*76. As 71 but rev. PON. MAX. TR. POT P. P. COS V CENS. Dupon- 
dius, 26 mm, 74."’ RIC (Vespasian) 814, ex. rare. 

*77. As 71 but TCAES. IMP. TR. POT Rev. SC in laurel-wreath. As, 
22 mm. RIC (Vespasian) 804. 

78. As 77 but IMP. PON.TR. POT As, 22 mm. RIC (Vespasian) 805. 
(Not confirmed, probably a misreading of 79.) 

79. As 78 but CAESAR As, 22 mm. RIC (Vespasian) 806, ex. rare. 
*80. As 77 but rev. ANTIOCHIA. Towered and laureate head of the 

Tyche of Antioch r. Semis, 20 mm. Wruck 104. 

81. Obv. TCAES. IMP. Laureate head of Titus r. Rev. PON.TR. POT 
Winged caduceus. Quadrans, 15 mm. RIC (Vespasian) 807, ex. 
rare. 

82. As 81 but rev. VESP. PON.TR. P. Quadrans, 15 mm. RIC (Vespa- 
sian) 808, ex. rare. 

*83. As 81 but obv. CAESAR and rev. P.M. TR. POT. P.P. Quadrans, 
15 mm. McAlee Coll. = Numismatica Ars Classica, 16 Nov. 1994 
(Steinberg), 306, ex. rare. 

*84. Obv. CAESAR AVGVSTI F. Laureate head of Domitian 1. Rev. 
DOMITIANVS COS. II. Winged caduceus between crossed cornu- 
copiae. Dupondius, 26 mm, 74.. RIC (Vespasian) 816, rare. 

*85. As 84 but obv. CAESAR DOMIT COS II and rev. SC within laurel 
wreath. As, 22 mm, 74. RIC (Vespasian) 817. 

*86. As 85 but head r. As, 22 mm. McAlee Coll. = Classical Numis- 
matic Auctions 12, 26 Sept. 1990, 896, ex. rare. 

This is a hybrid with an obverse of Titus and a reverse of Vespasian. The 
COS V refers to Vespasian, not Titus, and the coin dates to 74, not 76. 
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*87. As 85. Semis, 20 mm. BMCRE 884. 

*88. As 85 but rev. ANTIOCHIA. Towered and laureate bust of Anti- 
ochia r. Semis, 20 mm, 74. Wruck 113, rare. 

*89. Obv. CAES. AVG. F. Laureate head of Domitian I."^ Rev. 
DOMIT COS II. Winged caduceus. Quadrans, 15 mm, 74. RIC 
(Vespasian) 818, rare. 


ADDENDUM 

While this article was in the final stages of preparation, the author 
acquired an unpublished and apparently unique aes coin of Vespasian 
which permits the addition of two other provincial aes types which 
were probably minted at Tyre. The description of the unpublished 
coin is as follows: 

A. Obv. AYTOKPATQPKAOVEinAIIANOI 2EBA, from upper 
r. Laureate head of Vespasian r. 

Rev. E70Y2 (in vertical line to 1.) A (horizontally in r. 
field). Garlanded altar with three horns, the two outer 
horns curving inward, the central horn curving to the 
left. 

Semis, 21 mm, 5.6 g, 12:00 axis. 

The following published"'* but unattributed coin is clearly the larger 
denomination of the same issue because the legends are almost iden- 
tical (including the positions of the words in the obverse legend), the 
style of the portrait is identical, and the distinctive forms of the 
letters"® are identical: 

As in the case of Vespasian’s coins of this type, there is a fairly wide range of 
sizes for the as (ca. 20-23 mm), and this may be one at the lower end of the range. 
However, the flan module and the size of the types are consistent with those of the 
semisses, as is the weight {BMCRE 884, 5.12 g.; McAlee Coll., 4.08 g.) 

RIC describes the coin as head right, but this is an error: all the specimens 
seen by the author have head left. See, e.g., BMCRE, pi. 43, 2. 

”■* SNGoAulock 6673. 

The epsilons and sigmas are squared rather than lunate, Y is used rather than 
V, the omega Q rather than 6d, and in particular, the A has an archaic form in 
which the crossbar is V-shaped rather than linear. 
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B. Obv. As above, but KAI instead of KA. 

Rev. ETOY2 A within laurel wreath. 

As, 28 mm, ca. 12 g, 12:00 axis. 

Both coins are dated “Year One,” i.e. the first year of Vespasian’s 
reign, A.D. 69. 

There are at least three cities for which coins are known with a 
three-horned altar as a symbol: Mopsus, Byblus, and Tyre. But 
the altars on the coins of Mopsus and Byblus are shown with legs, 
while the one on the coins of Tyre (and the one on the coin described 
here) has a flat base. More importantly, the civic coins of Tyre struck 
under Vespasian have the same distinctive letter-forms"^ as these 
coins, including the archaic A. It seems likely, therefore, that Tyre 
was the mint which struck these Greek-legend provincial aes for 
Vespasian soon after his accession. 


Mopsus, SNGl^vante 1332-34; Byblus, BMCPhoenicia 37-38; Tyre, BMCPhoe- 
nicia 404-5, SNGCop 366. 

SNGCop 334-35. Similar letter forms also appear on contemporaneous coins 


of Sidon. 
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© 19% The American Numismatic Society 


COINS FROM THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
TELL NIMRIN 

(Plates 21-22) William E. Metcalf and William J. F’ulco, S.J. 


The coins described here were found during the course of excava- 
tions at Tell Nimrin. Tell Nimrin is a town situated on the eastern 
edge of modern Shuna ej-Junubiyyah, Jordan, along the east-west 
road that runs from Shuna to Sait via the Wadi Shu’aib. In the 
summer excavations of 1989 and 1990, the earliest occupation was 
dated to the transitional Early Bronze IV/Middle Bronze I period, 
ca. 2000 B.C. All periods were represented at the site except for the 
Late Bronze Age (ca. 1500-1000 B.C.) and possibly a later gap during 
Iron II (ca. 700-550 B.C.). Other than these times, the site seems to 
have been inhabited continuously from its foundation down to the 
present.' 

The excavation was under the direction of James W. Flanagan 
(Case Western Reserve University), David W. McCreery (Willamette 
University) and Khair N. Yassine (University of Jordan). The report 


' For earlier reports on the site see J. W. Flanagan and D. W. McCreery, “First 
Preliminary Report on the 1989 Tell Nimrin Project,” ADAJ 34 (1990), pp. 131-52; 
R. H. Domemann, “Preliminary Comments on the Pottery Traditions at Tell 
Nimrin, Illustrated from the 1989 Season of Excavations,” ADAJ 34 (1990), 
pp. 153-81; J. W. Flanagan, D. W. McCreery, and K. N. Yassine, “Preliminary 
Report of the 1990 Excavation at Tell Nimrin,” ADAJ 36 (1992), pp. 89-111. A 
list of abbreviations used in this article follows the article. 
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on the solidi was prepared by Metcalf, that on the other coins by 
Fulco. 


THE SOLIDUS HOARD 

A hoard of 34 solidi and four pendant earrings, all contained in a 
small trefoil mouth terracotta juglet, was excavated by director 
Flanagan on May 30, 1993.^ The findspot was approximately 10 cm 
above the floor associated with walls that shielded the find on two 
sides, and about 65 cm below the preexcavation elevation of the spot. 
It was on the northern crest of the mound above and on the edge of 
the road cut that marks the north boundary of the present site. 

The 34 solidi range in date from Valentinian I and Valens (A.D. 
364-67) to Anastasius I (A.D. 491-518). The coins fall into two 


neatly demarcated groups. 

Valens (364-67, all Antioch) 8 

Valentinian 1 (374-76, all Antioch) 11 

Leo I (457-73, all Constantinople) 3 

Basiliscus and Marcus (475-76, Constantinople) 1 

Zeno (476-91, 5 Constantinople, 2 Thessalonica, 1 western) 8 
Anastasius I (491-518, all Constantinople) 3 


The latest coins are of the reign of Anastasius, and are of the 
Victory with voided cross reverse type, attributed by Bellinger to the 
years before 498, by Hahn to the period 492-507.^ One of the two has 
been gouged, but the other two (at 4.47 and 4.51 gm) are among the 
heaviest in the hoard and have seen virtually no wear. The coins 


The jugiet and earrings will be published elsewhere; the earrings are currently 
under study by Gary Vikan of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 

® A. R. Bellinger and P. Grierson, eds. Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in the Whittemore Collection (Washington, 1966-), 
vol. 1, Anastasius l-Maurice Tiberius (Bellinger, 1966, repr. 1992), 3; W. Hahn, 
Moneta Imperii Byzantini 1 (Denkschriften der Oesterreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse 109, Vienna, 1973), 4. 
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taken alone would suggest a date very near the turn of the sixth 
century A.D. 

In chronological outline the hoard is similar to two hoards from the 
synagogue at Horvat Rimmon.'* As Grierson and Mays have noted, 
both of these are unusual in containing fractional gold.® The value of 
the Tell Nimrin hoard, at 34 nominal (about 32'/2 actual) solid! (plus 
jewellery) is considerably greater than the other two, Horvat Rimmon 
I having a total of 3 solid!, 2 semisses, and 7 tremisses (total nominal 
weight 6'/3 solid!, total actual weight approximately 5^4 solid!), and 
Horvat Rimmon II 1 solidus, 9 semisses, and 25 tremisses for a total 
nominal weight of 13®/6 solid! (total actual weight just over 13 solid!). 

The biggest surprise is the appearance of the Thessalonican solid! of 
Zeno (29-30) and the one western issue bearing his name and presu- 
mably struck at one of the Ostrogothic mints of the west (31). A 
comparable coin which has not been attributed satisfactorily turned 
up in the Vedrin hoard, but neither Lallemand nor Ulrich-Bansa 
before her were willing to hazard a mint attribution.® 

It is tempting to see the Tell Nimrin hoard as a combination of two 
separate hoards; one, including the coins of Valens and Valentinian, 
1-19, formed in the fourth century, and the other, the later coins, 
added in the late fifth or early sixth century. The fact that three 
coins of Valentinian I share the same reverse die seems to support 
this view, but caution is in order: both Horvat Rimmon hoards 
include fourth century coins, and we know so little about coin supply 


* A. Kloner and T. Mindel, “Two Byzantine Hoards from the Ancient Synagogue 
of Horvat Rimmon,” INJ 5 (1981), pp. 60-68. 

^ P. Grierson and M. Mays, Catalogue of Late Roman Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection and in the Whittemore Colledion. From Arcadius and Honorius to the Acces- 
sion of Anasiasius (Washington, 1992), p. 285, where the total weight of Horvat 
Rimmon II is calculated incorrectly. 

® J. Lallemand, “Vedrin: sous d’or de Magnus Maximus a Anastase,” in Biblio- 
theque rogale de Belgique. Etudes numismatiques 3 (1965), pp. 109-44, at p. 143, 58 
(“ateliers occidentaux”); 0. Ulrich-Bansa, Moneta Mediolanensis (352-498) (Venice, 
1949), p. 343, with plate O, v (“stile italiano”). G. Lacam, who attributes the issue 
to Rome, illustrates five similar specimens at La fin de I'empire romain et le 
monnayage or en Italie (Lucerne, 1983), vol. 2, pi. CXCl. 
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in Palestine during the fifth century that no such firm conclusion can 
be drawn. 

Virtually all the coins show scratches, mostly straight lines that 
suggest graffiti, and one coin of Zeno (21) shows traces of paint. 


Catalogue 

Valens 

Antioch 

Obv. DNVALENS — PERFAVG Bust, pearl diademed, draped, cuiras- 
sed r. 

Rev. RESTITVTDR — REIPVBLICAE Emperor standing, facing, head 
r., holding standard with cross in r. and Victory on globe in 
1. In exergue variants of mint mark ANIA. 

In 1. field, large cross. 


1. 

4.31 

5 

*ANTA* RIC, 2d, xxxvii, 1. 

2. 

4.04 

5 

*ANTA* RIC, 2d, xxxvii, 1 . 

3. 

4.33 

6 

*ANTA* RIC, 2d, xxxvii, 4. 

4. 

4.32 

6 

*ANT€* RIC, 2d, xxxvii, 5. 



Similar, but * in standard. 

5. 

4.39 

5 

*ANTI* RIC, 2d, xxxvii, 6. 



Similar, but nothing in 1. field and ^ 

6. 

4.34 

6 

ANTB. RIC, 2d, xiii, 2. 



Similar, but chrismon in 1. field and i 

7. 

4.34 

5 

ANTA RIC, 2d, x. 



Similar, but standard obscure. 

8. 

4.36 

6 

*ANTA* RIC, 2d. 


Valentinian I 
Antioch 

Obv. DNVALENTINI — ANVSPFAVG Bust, rosette diademed, drap- 
ed, cuirassed r. 
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Rev. RESTITVTOR — REIPVBUCAE Emperor standing facing, head 
r., holding standard with cross in r. and Victory on globe in 
1. In exergue variants of mint mark ANTA. 

In field 1., large cross. 


9. 

4.52 

5 

*ANTA* RIC, 2b, xxxviii, 1. 

10. 

4.30 

5 

*ANTA* RIC, 2b, xxxviii, 1. 

11. 

4.29 

5 

*ANTA* RIC, 2b, xxxviii, 1. 

12. 

4.38 

5 

♦ANTB* RIC, 2b, xxxviii, 2. 

13. 

4.34 

5 

*ANTT* RIC, 2b, xxxviii, 3. 

14. 

4.31 

5 

♦ANTA* RIC, 2b, xxxviii, 4. 

15. 

4.38 

6 ’•‘ANTA* RIC, 2b, xxxviii, 4. 
Similar, but star in standard. 

16. 

4.43 

6 

♦ANTI* RIC, 2b, xxxv. Rev. die of 17-18. 

17. 

4.39 

6 

♦ANTI* RIC, 2b, xxxv. Rev. die of 16, 18. 

18. 

4.21 

6 *ANTI* RICy 2b, xxxv. Rev. die of 16-17. 
Similar, but chrismon in 1. field and cross in standard 

19. 

4.39 

5 

ANTB RIC, 2b, ix. Officina not recorded. 


Leo I 

Constantinople 

Obv. D N LEO PE — RPET AVG Armored bust three-quarters facing, 
spear over r. shoulder. 

Rev. VICTORI-A AVCCC with (20-21) or without (22) officina 
numeral. Victory standing 1. holding long cross; in field r., 
star. In exergue, CONOB. 


20. 

4.41 

6 

At end, B. RIC 10, 605. 

21. 

4.47 

6 

At end, 1. RIC 10, 605. 

22. 4.46 

6 

No numeral at end. RIC 10, 605.^ 


^ Leo’s solid! with VICTORIA AVCCC and without officina numeral are described 
by Kent (RIC 10, p. 101) as “exceptionally rare”: he cites only Leu l.'i, 4 May 1976, 
431. That coin is of completely different style. 
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Basiliscus and Marcus 

Marcus as Augustus, autumn 475 - August 476 
Constantinople 

Obv. D N bASILiSCI — E MARC P AVC Armored bust three-quarters 
fcg., spear over r. shoulder. 

Rev. VICTORI — ^A AVCCC and officina numeral. Victory stg. 1. 
holding long cross; in field r., star. In ex., CONOB. 

23. 4.30 6 At end. T. RIC 10, 1024. 

Zeno 

Obv. D N ZENO — PERP AVG Armored bust three-quarters facing, 
spear over r. shoulder. 

Rev. VICTORI — A AVCCC and officina numeral. Victory standing 
1. holding long cross; in field r., star. In exergue, CONOB. 


Constantinople 


24. 

4.49 

6 

At end, A. RIC 10, 910. 

25. 

4.23 

6 

At end. B. RIC 10, 910. 

26. 

4.43 

6 

At end, A. RIC 10, 910. 

27. 

4.17 

6 

At end, H. RIC 10, 910. 

28. 

4.30 

6 

At end, 1. RIC 10, 910. 

29. 

4.20 

6 

At end, TE. RIC 10, 927.® 


Obv. 

Similar. 


Rev. Similar but no officina numeral and star to 1. and r. of 
Victory. 


^ We follow here Kent’s attribution to Constantinople, rather than that of 
Grierson and Mays to Thessalonica; see Kent, RIC 10, p. 117; Grierson and Mays 
(above, n. 5), p. 184. 
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Thessalonica 

30. 4.24 6 “Boldly dotted borders.”® ft/C 10, 941. 

Uncertain Western Mint 

Obv. D N ZENO P — ERP F AVC (Z reversed); similar type. 

Rev. VICTORIA A — VCCC and officina mark. Victory standing 1. 
holding long cross; in field r., star. In exergue, COMOB. 

31. 4.29 6 At end, :. Cf. ft/C 10, 3651.*® 

Anastasius I 
Constantinople 

Obv. D N ANASTA — SIVS P P AVC Armored bust three-quarters 
facing, spear or r. shoulder. 

Rev. VICTORI — AAVCCC and officina numeral; Victory standing 
1. holding long cross; in field r., star. In exergue, CONOB. 

32. 4.51 6 At end, T. 

33. 4.47 6 At end, I. 

34. 4.26 6 At end, I. 

(gouged) 


THE SILVER AND COPPER COINS 

Although the major numismatic find from Tell Nimrin was the 
hoard of solidi described above, some two dozen additional coins have 


® For these borders cf. D. M. Metcalf, “The Minting of Gold Coinage at Thessalo- 
nica in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries and the Gold Currency of Illyricum and 
Dalmatia,” in W. Hahn and W. E. Metcalf, eds.. Studies in Early Byzantine Gold 
Coinage (Numismatic Studies 17, New York, 1988), 222 and 228. The “boldly 
dotted” dies seem invariably to be paired with one another. 

The attribution of the coin is uncertain. Pointing to western origin are the 
obverse legend, the use of COMOB on reverse, and the termination of the reverse 
legend with I, which occurs certainly at Rome and Ravenna. The style of our 
piece is closest to that illustrated by Ulrich-Bansa (above, n. 6) at pi. 0, v. 
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been found at the site. The exceptional condition of the tetradrachm 
of Antioch, 7, is in contrast to the poor preservation of most of the 
remaining coins. 


Alexander Jannaeus, 103-76 B.C. 


No. 

Mint 

Denomination 

SizejWt. Obverse 

Reverse 

Reference 

1. 

Jerusalem 

Lepton 

12/14 Anchor 

Star 

AJC 1, 
p. 69, Calff.; 
JC 8. 

2. 

Jerusalem 

Lepton 

12 Anchor 

Star 

AJC 1, 
p. 69, Calff. 

3. 

Jerusalem 

Lepton 

17 Anchor 

Star 

AJC 1, 
p. 69, Calff. 

4. 

.Jerusalem 

Lepton 

12 Anchor 

Star 

AJC 1, 
p. 69, Calff. 


Procurators under Nero: Festus, A.D. 59-62 


5. 

Jerusalem 

Lepton 

13/15 [NEP]/ 

Palm 

AJC 2 




0)NO/C 

branch 

Suppl. V, D 





LE 

(= year 5, 
A.D. 59). 

35; JC 234. 




Uncertain Jewish 



6. 

Uncertain 

Lepton 

12 obscure 

obscure 

— 




Nero, A.D. 54-68 



7. 

Antioch 

Tetradrachm 

24 NEPQN 

ET0V2 

Wruck 46 




13.22 gm. 

KAIIAP 

in exergue, 




ZEBAirOI BIR I 





Head 

(year 112 = 





laureate r. 

A.D. 63) 
eagle r. on 
thunderbolt 






(Plate 22, A) 
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Septimius Sevenis, A.D. 193-211 

8. Rome Denarius 20 SEVERVS P M TR P fl/C 4, 

PIVS AVG XVII COS p. 120, 230. 
Head r. Ill P P 

Salus standing 
I. feeding snake 
(A.D. 209) 

(Plate 22, B) 

House of Constantine 

9. Uncertain Nummus 15 D N VOT XX/ — 

CONSTAN- MVLT XXX 
TINVS F in wreath 
AVG 
Head 

diademed r. 

10. Uncertain Nummus 13/15 Obscure Obscure — 

11. -12. Uncertain Nummi” 12 Obscure Obscure — 

House of Valentinian 

13. Thessalonica AE3 10/12 Obscure Camp gate RIC 9, 59 

(A.D. 

384-88) 

Uncertain Fourth Century 

14. Uncertain AE4 11 Obscure Obscure — 

15. Uncertain AE4 9/10 Head r. Obscure — 

Byzantine 

16. Constantinople F'ollis 29 Justin II M; to I., DOC 

and Sophia ANNO; 
seated to r., or 

’’ Two coins fused together. All types are obliterated except traces of a legend 
on the obverse of the smaller coin; they are doubtless late Roman M4 of the late 
fourth or early fifth century. 
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17. Constantinople Follis 27 Justin II M; beneath, DOC 

and Sophia f; to 1., 
seated ANNO; 

to r., X 


Umayyad 


18. 

Uncertain 

Fals 

17 

Kalima 

Kalima 

Mitchener, 
WI 73ff. 

19. 

Uncertain 

Fals 

24 

Kalima 

Kalima 


20. 

Uncertain 

Fals 

25 

Kalima 

Kalima 

w 

21. 

Ramla 

Fals 

17 

First part 
of kalima 

Second part Mayer 
of kalima IC 57. 

22. 

Uncertain 

Fals 

20 

Obscure 

Obscure 

— 


(traces of 
Arabic legend) 


Abbreviations 

AJC: Y. Meshorer, Ancient Jewish Coinage I, Persian Period through 
Hasmonaeans; 2, Herod the Great through Bar Cochba (Dix Hills, 
NY, 1982). 

DOC: A. R. Bellinger and P. Grierson, eds.. Catalogue of the Byzantine 
Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in the Whittemore 
Collection (Washington, 1966-). 

JC: Y. Meshorer, Jewish Coins of the Second Temple Period Jerusalem, 
1967). 

Mayer IC: A. Berman, Islamic Coins. L. A. Mayer Memorial Institute 
for Islamic Art Exhibition Winter 1976 (Jerusalem, 1976). 

RIC: H. Mattingly, E. A. Sydenham et al., eds.. The Roman Imperial 
Coinage, vol. 9, Valenlinian I - Theodosius I (1951) and vol. 10, 
The Divided Empire and the Fall of the Western Parts (1994). 

W7: M. Mitchener, The World of Islam: Oriental Coins and their Values 
(London, 1977). 

Wruck: W. Wruck, Die syrische Provinzialprdgung von Augustus bis 
Traian (Stuttgart, 1931). 
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TWO SILVER COINS OF GOSDANTIN m OF 
CIUCIAN ARMENIA 

(Figs. 1 and 2) Y. T. Nercessian 


Roupen I (1080-95), a prince of the Armenian Bagratid kingdom, 
laid the foundation of the Roupenian dynasty. After him, eight 
barons and 16 kings ruled on the throne of Cilician Armenia for a 
period of three centuries. Baron Levon II, for his invaluable services 
to the third Crusade, was crowned as King Levon I by the Imperial 
Chancellor Conrad of Mainz and the Catholicos Gregory Abirad on 6 
January 1198. The medieval kingdom of Cilician Armenia achieved 
great successes in the cultural, political, military, and economic fields 
while Kings Levon I (1198-1219) and Hetoum I (1226-70) were in 
power.’ 

With the coronation of King Levon II, Hetoum’s son, it was appar- 
ent that a decline had started in the power of Crusader principalities 
and also in Cilician Armenia. For the next hundred years some of the 
Armenian kings paid tribute to the Mamiuks of Egypt in order to save 
the kingdom.^ 

When King Levon IV died, the male line of the Roupenian and 
Hetoumian dynasty came to an end. Guy de Lusignan, who was 

' For a general survey, see S. Der Nersessian, “The Kingdom of Cilician 
Armenia,” A History of the Crusades, ed. K. M. Setton (Philadelphia, 1%2), vol. 2, 
pp. 630—59. 

^ J. de Morgan, The History of the Armenicm People (Boston, 1965), p. 240. 
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related to the Cilician Armenian royal house, was chosen as the 
successor of Levon IV. Guy endeavored to bring a union between the 
Armenian and Roman churches in the hope of receiving military and 
financial assistance from western Europe. During a riot, Guy and his 
Frankish body guards were killed by Armenian nationalists.^ 

The Armenian nobles then elected Gosdantin III (1344-63), the son 
of Marshal Baldwin of Neghr. The new monarch was not a descendent 
of the Roupenian and Hetoumian lines but he was related to the royal 
house through his marriage with Marie, the daughter of Oshin Bailie 
and Jeane of Anjou.^ His position was unenviable as the Armenians 
were constantly forced to battle their enemies. The seaport of Ayas 
was lost and the situation was growing worse day by day. Thanks to 
the support of the Grand Master of Rhodes, Gosdantin succeeded in 
recapturing Ayas in 1347, but lost it permanently the following year. 
In 1360, the Egyptian Sultan Malik al-Nasir invaded Cilicia and 
carried away an immense quantity of booty. The Muslims of 
Karaman besieged the port of Gorigos which was rescued by King 
Peter I de Lusignan of Cyprus. Gosdantin III died in 1363 without 
leaving an heir.^ 

In the Middle Ages, in Western Europe, most coin dies were created 
by using punches for various features. According to a detailed study 
by P. Z. Bedoukian, Armenian coins of the period were struck. A 
positive or mother die was first engraved in hard metal. Negatives or 
working dies were manufactured in soft metal from this positive die. 
Then, the working dies were hardened by tempering. In this way 
several thousand obverses or reverses could be struck from one 
working die.® The obverse die was fitted on an anvil. The reverse 
die was fitted into the base of a punch or trussel. Blanks of gold, 
silver, or copper were cast or cut from sheet metal which was then 
carefully weighed, trimmed to shape or to bring the weight within 
designated limits, heated, placed between obverse and reverse dies, 

* De Morgan, p. 250. 

De Morgan, p. 253—55; Armenian Encyclopedia 5 (Erevan, 1969), pp. 613-14 (in 
Armenian). 

■’ De Morgan, p. 255; Armenian Encyclopedia, p. 614. 

^ P. Z. Bedoukian, “Minting Technique in Cilician Armenia,” Armenian Numis- 
matic Journal (ANJ) 19 (1993), pp. 49-57. 
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and struck with a heavy hammer on the back of the upper die. The 
hammer’s heavy blow would force the hot malleable metal to flow into 
the dies, take the shape of the die, and produce a coin. 

Gosdantin III issued two types of coins, a debased silver piece 
known as the takvorin and a small copper known as the pogh. 
During his reign, coins were struck in two mints. Sis and Tarsus. The 
names of both mints are inscribed on the silver and copper coins.* The 
silver coins portray the king on horseback riding right, while the 
reverse has a lion right with cross. On copper coins, the king is 
seated on a throne, holding a cross and fleur-de-lys, and a cross 
appears on the reverse. It is noteworthy that only Gosdantin III 
issued coins inscribed, “struck in the city of Tarsus” (Darson in Arme- 
nian). So far we have not discovered coins of other rulers of Cilician 
Armenia inscribed with that name. Two takvorins of Gosdantin III 
are preserved in the author’s collection. The unique feature of these 
takvorins is that their obverses are from the same die but the reverses 
denote different mints. On both coins the name of the city is abbre- 
viated and DAR (Darson) is on the Tarsus coin, while SS is on the Sis 
coin. 



1. Takvorin struck in Tarsus (2.22 g) 

Obv.: King on horseback riding r. holding reins with 1. hand, in r. 
circular mace extending over shoulder. At 1. field mark . 
and letter o between king’s mace and horse’s tail. Clockwise 
legend, +MnUSC‘tTb‘t (Gosdantin king). 

Rev.: Lion walking and facing r. Behind, cross with one arm. 


P. Z. Bedoukian, Coinage of Cilician 
pp. .382-95, 2041-2128. 

* CCA, p. 96. 


Armenia (CCA) (New York. 1962). 
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Clockwise legend, h SU.P (struck in the 

city of Tarsus). 

2. Takvorin struck in Sis (2.02 g) 

Obu.: Same die as 1. 

Rev.: Lion walking right as 1. Clockwise legend, +TM/bl, h 
•f^U.TUL*BX. UU (struck in the city of Sis). 

Usually numismatists hypothesize that only coins of the same mint 
shared dies.® The above two coins demonstrate that coins of 
Gosdantin III with the same obverse die were struck in different mints. 

A close examination of the style of the lettering on both coins 
further clarifies this. The obverse and reverse style of lettering on 
the Tarsus coin are very close to each other. The style of lettering 
on the reverse of the Sis coin differs from the die linked obverse, signi- 
fying that it was cut by a different die engraver. Additionally, the 
dots of concentric circles on the obverse and reverse sides of the 
Tarsus coin are of the same size, suggesting the work of the same die 
engraver. On the Sis coin reverse, the dots of concentric circles are 
much larger than those of the obverse side, indicating a different die 
cutter. It can be concluded that the working dies of the Tarsus 
reverse and both obverses were the work of the same die engraver, 
most likely from the mint of Tarsus. 

There are two possibilities for the preparation and shipment of the 
obverse dies. First, the working dies were manufactured from a 
mother die in Tarsus and then transported to mints in Sis or other 
cities. One must not forget that all Armenian kings were crowned in 
the St. Sofia Cathedral of Tarsus, had palaces there, and most of them 
were buried in St. Sofia and Holy Virgin Mary Cathedrals.’® Second, 
perhaps the die was used first in Tarsus, then transported to Sis to 
continue an interrupted coining process since the Tarsus coin is much 
sharper and better preserved — but this is less likely. 

Tarsus was a major city of Cilicia and did have a mint in ancient 
times. There are extant satrapal coins which were struck in the 


9 

10 


P. Z. Bedoukian, ‘Two Hoards of Levon II Trams/’ NC 145 (1985), pp. 124-35. 
Armenian Encyclopedia 11 (Erevan 1985), p. 619 (in Armenian). 
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fourth century B.C. (Phamabazus, 379-374 B.C.). Tarsus was incorpa- 
rated in the empire of Tigranes the Great (95-56 B.C.), although there 
is no indication that he had an operational mint there. During Roman 
imperial times, it was the center of Cilicia and issued its own coinage 
with the “Mitropoleos” inscription. In addition to being the birthplace 
of St. Paul, Tarsus was a cultural center. 

When Tarsus was a part of Cilician Armenia, it had schools of 
higher education and royal scriptoriums. The population of Tarsus 
was cosmopolitan and beside Armenians it included Assyrians, Greeks, 
Italians, and Jews. The official residence of the papal nuncio was in 
Tarsus.” The Armenians rebuilt the fortress and the city walls. Some 
medieval Armenian historians have called both Tarsus and Sis capitals 
of Cilician Armenia.*^ Bedoukian notes that when the Mamluks 
captured Tarsus in 1360, they made use of the mint by striking 
Muslim coins with the name of Tarsus.'^ Was there an operational 
mint in Tarsus prior to the reign of Gosdantin III during the life span 
of Cilician Armenian kingdom? If so, the coins do not indicate it. 
Gold and silver coins of Levon I and Hetoum-Zabel bear no inscrip- 
tion about any mint. Only the copper coins and Hetoum I bilingual 
silver trams indicate that they were struck in Sis. Berj Garabetian is 
of the opinion that the mints in both Sis and Tarsus continuously 
struck silver, billon, and copper coins. He also concludes that the 
artistic trams of Levon I were struck in Tarsus.” Paul Bedoukian 
also expresses the opinion that the rare silver coins of Levon I were 
struck in Tarsus prior to the establishment of a mint in Sis.’^ Some 
historians mention that the Venetian merchants brought gold and 
silver bars to Cilician Armenia to strike coins.’^ It would seem logical 

" Fr. Gh. Alishan, Sissouan (Venice, 1885), p. 274 (in Armenian). 

The Chronicle of Constable Smpad (Venice. 1956), p. 245 (in Armenian). 

P. Z. Bedoukian, “Medieval Armenian Coins," Selected Numismatic Studies (Los 
Angeles, 1981), p. 243. 

B. Garabetian, “The Ancient Armenian Coin Collection of the St. Lazare 
Museum in the Venice Mekhitarist Congregation; Roupenian Coins,” Bazmavep 110 
(1952), pp. 155-68 (in Armenian.) 

CCA p. 76. 

G. G. Mikaelian, The History of Cilician Armenian Government (Erevan, 1952), 
p. 185 (in Russian). 
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that mints established in Tarsus and Ayas — close to the sea 
shore — ^would serve the best interest of Armenians as well as foreign 
merchants traveling to Cilician Armenia.*^ 

If the mint in Tarsus were not an active mint when the kingdom 
was very prosperous economically because of the prevailing commerce 
and strong military, it would be very unlikely that a few decades 
before the downfall of the kingdom it would be activated. Perhaps 
for political expediency, the name of Tarsus was not inscribed on 
coins up to the regnal period of Gosdantin III. Levon V de Lusignan, 
the last monarch of the kingdom, did not inscribe the name of any 
mint on his billon and copper coins.'* 


CONCLUSION 


Most of the coins of Cilician Armenia bear the inscription “struck in 
the city of Sis.” Coins of five princes and fourteen kings of Armenia are 
known to exist. Only the silver and copper coins of King Gosdantin 
III (1344-63) are inscribed either “struck in the city of Tarsus” or 
“struck in the city of Sis.” The two silver takvorins of Gosdantin III 
discussed above share the same obverse die but one was struck in 
Tarsus and the other in Sis. Based on the style of lettering of the 
coins, it would seem that the working dies were manufactured in 
Tarsus and transported to Sis. 

A mint existed in Tarsus in ancient times as far back as the fourth 
century B.C. It is believed that some of the silver coins of King Levon 
I were struck in Tarsus before the establishment of a mint in the city 
of Sis. It is possible that the mint in Tarsus remained operational 
throughout the existence of the kingdom, but for political expediency 
its name was not inscribed on coins until the reign of Gosdantin III. 


Y. 


” Fr. Au. Sekoulian, “Armenian Coins Struck in Ayas,” ANJ 4 (1978), pp. 75-80; 
T. Nercessian. "Levon II Trams Struck in Ayas,” ASJ 4 (1978), pp. 81-90. 

'® CCA, pp. 408-10, 2237-45. 
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SOME COINS OF MAS'UD I, QILIJARSLAN II, 
AND THE MALIKS 


(Plate 23) 


Nezihi Aykut 


Among the Anatolian Seljuqs, the first ruler for whom coins are 
known is Mas*Qd I (1116-55).' It has been suggested that the Seljuq 
state which took shape in Anatolia was subject to the Great Seljuqs 
up to the time that sultan Sanjar (1118-57) fell prisoner (Muharrem 
548/ April 1153) in the battle he fought against his blood brothers the 
Oghuz near Balkh.^ The Anatolian Seljuqs achieved complete inde- 


' 1 thank the staff of the American Numismatic Society in New York for facili- 
tating the research on Islamic coins which I carried out during my visit to the 
U.S.A. I owe special thanks to the Chief Curator of the coin collections Dr. 
William Metcalf and to Dr. Michael Bates, Curator of Islamic Coins, who spared no 
effort in welcoming and assisting me. In addition, 1 would like to give special 
thanks to the Librarian Mr. Francis D. Campbell who did his utmost to provide 
access to the relevant coin catalogues. I am particularly grateful to my old friend 
Dr. Rhoads Murphey who provided help by reading and offering suggestions for the 
improvement of this article. 1 would also like to thank Brian Johnson for his 
suggestions regarding the article. 

^ Ibn al-AthIr, aUKdmil fi al~Tdrikh (Beirut, 1979), vol. 11, pp. 176-77; Ahmad 
bin MahmQd, Seljdq-ndma (Istanbul, 1977): Erdogan Mercil, vol. 2, pp. 78-79. On 
this supposedly epoch making battle, see, for example, Mehmet Altay Koymen, 
Buyuk Selguklu Imparatorlugu Tarihi (Ankara, 1955), vol. 2, pp. 411-12; and 
“Biiyilk Sel^uklu Imparatorlugunda Oguz Isyani,” DU Ve Tarih-Cografya Fakultesi 
Dergisi hereafter DTCFD (Ankara, 1947), vol. 5, 2, pp. 170-72; Ibrahim Kafesoglu, 
Harezmqahlar Devleti Tarihi (Ankara, 1956), p. 62. 
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pendence at this date during the reign of Mas*ud Nevertheless, the 
claim that no coins were minted by the Anatolian Seljuqs prior to this 
time and that the first coins were struck by Mas*ud I is probably incor- 
rect."* Among the Turkish Islamic states, the members of the dynasty 
to which the administration of certain regions was granted (i.e., the 
maliks)^ not only had administrative, financial, and legal freedom of 
action, but they also had the right to recite the khutba in the name 
of caliph and the sultan as well as in their own names, to play 
nawbat,® to have inscriptions written in the sultan’s name, and to 
strike coins.^ Consequently, when the first ruler of the Anatolian 
Seljuqs, Sulaimanshah I, took over from Malikshah (1072-92) the 
manshur of malik (“royal tent,”* i.e. governorship of Anatolia, one of 


^ Ismail Hakki Uzun^ar^li, Osmanli Deuleti Teqilaiina Medhal (Ankara, 1970), 

p. 62. 

^ Fanik Siimer reports in his “Tiirk Kulthr Tarihine Umumi Bir Baki$,'* DTCFD 
(Ankara, 1962), vol. 20, 3~4, p. 222, and “Eski Ttirk Devletlerinde Para,” Songag 
DergisU hereafter 5D, 12 (Ankara, 1962), p. 26, that the first coins struck among 
the Anatolian Seljuqs were issued by Mas*Qd I. Ismd^l GhSlib, Taqvtm~i MaskCtkdt- 
i SeljUqiyya (Kostantiniye, 1309), p. 5, explains the minting of no coins up to the 
time of Mas*Qd I by the fact that Sulaimdnshdh 1 and his son Qilijarsldn I were 
occupied with the development of the country. Faruk Stimer reports that the 
conquest of Anatolia was completed in the time of the first ruler, Sulaimdnshdh I, 
and that the reign of Qilijarsldn I was taken up with struggles against the Crusaders. 

^ On the theory upon which the juridical authority of the maliks rested, see Halil 
tnalcik, **Osmanhlar*da Saltanat Veraseti Usulh ve Ttirk Hakimiyet Telakkisiyle 
ilgisi,” Siyasal Bilgiler FakQltesi Dergisi (hereafter, SBFD) (Ankara, 1959), vol. 14, 
1, p. 71; Ibrahim Kafesoglu, ”Anadolu Sel^uklu Devleti Hangi Tarihte Kuruldu,” 
Tarih Enstitusu Dergisi (hereafter, TED), vols. 10-11 (1979-80), p. 21; and Turk 
Milli Kulturu (Istanbul, 1983), p. 350. Concerning the origin of the word malik 
from the word malka meaning king in the pre-Islamic period and its appearance in 
the coins of the Ephthalite rulers of the ancient Indian states, see W. Barthold-Fuad 
Kdprtilti, islam Medeniyetleri Tarihi (Ankara, 1977), p. 83. 

^ Nawbat was one of the signs indicating a ruler's sovereign power and involved a 
military band performing at his court. 

^ Ibrahim Kafesoglu, **Anadolu Sel^uklu Devleti” (above, n. 5), pp. 21-22; and 
Tdrk Milli KMurti (above, n. 5), p. 350. 

* Mtikrimin Halil Yinan?, Turkiye Tarihi Selguklular Deuri, Anadolu*lnun Fethi 
(Istanbul, 1944), p. 130. Ibrahim Kafesoglu, “Anadolu Sel^uklu Devleti” (above, 
n. 5), pp. 22-24, reports that Sulaimtinshtih was appointed Malik of Anatolia, i.e., 
of the western end of the Great Seljuq Empire, by Sultan Malikshdh and was 
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the twelve provinces forming the Great Seljuq empire) and when his 
son Qilijarslan I was sent as malik to Anatolia by BarqySlruq 
(1092-1104),® the son of the Great Seljuq sultan, following the death 
of Malikshah (15-16 Shawwal 485/19 November 1092),'® they surely 
must have exercised their right to mint coins in their names. Simi- 
larly, after Qilijarslan I was defeated in the battle he fought against 
Chavli (the Amir of the Great Seljuq sultan Muhammad Tapar, 
1105-17) and drowned in the Kh§bur River (20 Zilkas*da 500/13 July 
1107)" his son Shahinshah, who had been taken prisoner by Amir 
Chavli and sent to Muhammad Tapar,'^ was later released and sent 
to Anatolia on the condition that he recognize the sovereignty of the 
Great Seljuq sultan.'^ Shahinshah left the sultan’s military encamp- 


issued the manshQr. It is also reported that Malikshdh gave Qonia, Aqsarla, and all 
the lands of ROm to the son of Qutalmish, Rukn al-Dln Sulaimdn, and appointed 
him malik over these regions. Furthermore, in Imad al-Din al-Katib al-Isphahani, 
Zuhdat al~Nusra wa Nukhbal Al-Usra, trans. Kivameddin Burslan, Irak ve Horasan 
Selguklurari Tarihi (Istanbul, 1943), p. 69, mention is made of Sulaimfinshah as the 
Malik of RQm. 

^ Ismail Hakki Uzun^ar^ili (above, n. 3), p. 23. Osman Turan, Selguklular 
Zammaninda Turkiye (Istanbul, 1971), p. 96, reports that Qilijarslan 1 was sent to 
Izniq by Barqyaruq following Malikshah's death. 

Ibn al-Azraq, Muphassal Tdrlkh-i Mayydphariqfn, British Museum, Or 5803, 
159 b; Imad al-Din aMsphahanI (above, n. 8), p. 69; Ibn al-Athir (above, n. 2), vol. 
10, p. 210; Sadr al<DTn aUsphahanI (above, n. 8), p. 69; Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), 
vol. 10, p. 210; Sadr al-Din al-Husaynl (above, n. 8), p. 49; Ibn al-AdIm, Zubdai al~ 
haleb min tdrikh Khaleb (Damascus, 1954): Sami Dahhan, vol. 2, p. 106. In Gregory 
Abo al-Faraj, Mukhiasar aUDuwal (Beirut, 1890): A. SalhanI, p. 337; Abl al Fida, 
Tdrfkh al Mukhiasar fi akhbdr al bashar (Istanbul, 1280), vol. 2, p. 213; Takiyy al- 
Dln Ahmad b. All al-MaqrIzl, Kitdb al-Suldk li~ma*rifai duwal al-mulQk (Cairo: 
Muhammad Mustafa Ziyadat, 1934), vol. 1, 1, p. 33; Khandmlr, Habib al-siyar fi 
akhbdr afrdd al-bashar (Bombay: M. H. KashanI, 1857), vol. 2, p. 90; and Ahmad 
bin Mahmtkd (above, n. 2), p. 29, the death date is reported as 15-16 Shawwal 485. 

** Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), vol. 10, pp. 429-30; Abl al-Fida (above, n. 10), vol. 
2, p. 233; NuwayrI, Nihdyat al-arab fl funum al-adab, Kopriilii Library, MS, 1188, 
16 b. The date of the battle according to Ibn al-Qalanisl, Zayl-i Tdrikh-i Dimashq 
(Beirut, 1908), p. 157, was 9 Shawwal 500/3 June 1107. 

Ibn al-QalanisI (above, n. 11), p. 158; Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), vol. 10, p. 430; 
Gregory Abu al-Faraj (Bar Habraeus), Abd al-Faraj Tdrikhi, trans. Qmer Riza 
Dogrul (Ankara, 1950), p. 347; Abl al-Fida (above, n. 10), vol. 2, p. 213. 

AbQ al-Faray (above, n. 12), p. 349. 
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ment at the beginning of Muharram 503/August 1109.*'* He came to 
Anatolia and dismissed from office his younger brother Tughnl Arsidn 
who had been declared ruler by Amir Bozmish at Malatia upon his 
father’s death. When ShahinshSh became ruler in this city after 
imprisoning his other two brothers Mas*Qd and Arab,*® he must surely 
have had coins struck in his name. It would thus be correct to say 
that the first coins known of the Seljuqs of Turkey are the copper 
coins of Mas*Qd I and that if any were minted before his time, they 
have not survived to our day. 

Among the Anatolian Seljuqs, Qilijarsldn II (1155-92) was the first 
known to strike gold coins.*® He was also the first known to have 
struck silver coins beginning in the year 581/1185.*^ Later, he also 
had copper coins struck bearing the image of a horseman which was 
a special feature of Seljuq coins. 

According to the ancient Turkish concept of sovereignty, the state is 
regarded as the common property of the members of the dynasty,** 
and the various parts of the country are given by the ruler to 
members of the dynasty to be administered directly by them.*® In 
accordance with this, QilijarslSn II appointed each of his 11 sons to 
rule over a different region of the country. These dynastic members, 
who were called maliks, possessed a governmental organization similar 


Ibn al-Qal§nisI (above, n. 11), p. 158; Anna Comnena, The Alexiad, trans. E. 
R. A. Sewter (Great Britain, 1969), p. 445, gives 1110 as the year that Qilijarsldn 
I’s eldest son Sftisdn (Shdhinshah) left Iran. 

SurySnl Mihail, Vakdgi'-nama, trans. Hrant D. Andreasyan, Suryani Patrik 
Mihail'in Vekainamesi (Istanbul, 1944), vol. 2, p. 54; Abfl al-Faraj (above, n. 12), 
p. 349; Anna Commena (above, n. 14), p. 445, reports that S&isSn (ShahinshSh) 
established his hegemony at the capital Qonia after defeating Amir Asfin (Tughnl 
Arsl§n). 

'® For further information on the dindr struck by QilijarslSn II at Qonia in 573, 
see Ibrahim Artuk, “Abbasi ve Anadolu Sel^ukilerine dit iki e$siz dindr,” Istanbul 
Arkeoloji Muzeleri Yilligi (hereafter, I AMY), vol. 18 (Istanbul, 1958), pp. 45 ff. 

’’ tsmd'll Ghalib (above, n. 4), pp. 4-5. 

Osman Turan (above, n. 9), p. 216, and Do§u Anadolu Turk Deoletleri Tarihi 
(City, date), p. 60; Halil tnalcik (above, n. 5), pp. 69-71; Nejat Kaymaz, “Anadolu 
Sel^uklu Devletinin Inhitatmda tdare Mekanizmasinm Rolii,” Tarih Araqhrmalan 
Dergisi (hereafter, TAD) (Ankara, 1964), vol. 2, 2-3, p. 99. 

Nejat Kaymaz (above, n. 18), p. 99. 
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to that in the empire’s capital. They were obliged* however, to recog- 
nize the supreme power represented by the sultan at the center, as well 
as to wage war and pursue politicial contacts within the framework of 
the empire’s main policy.^ For example, despite the fact that they 
were in the position of semi-independent rulers in their own regions, 
they could not use the title sultan because they were subject to their 
father. Instead they had to be content with the rank of malik. In 
fact, even in the succession struggles that ensued following the death 
of Qilijarsldn II, his sons remained bound to the law of the sultanate 
and did not attempt to use this title.^^ This is confirmed both by the 
appearance of the malik in inscriptions and from existing coins. 

QilijarslSn II made each of his sons a malik over specific areas. He 
gave Siwas and Nighda-Aqsaray to the eldest of his sons, Qutb al-Din 
Malikshah,^ Toqat and its environs to Rukn al-Din SulaimanshSh, 
Malatia to Mu*izz al-Din Qaisarshah, AngOria (Anqara) and its envi- 
rons to Muhy al-Din Mas*ud, Albistan to Mughith al-Din Tugh- 


^ Ibrahim Kafesoglu, Anadolu Sel^ukJu Devleti (above, n. 5), pp. 22-24, and 
Turk Milli Kuliuru (above, n. 5), p. 350. 

Osman Turan (above, n. 9), p. 218. 

“ In Khalil Adham, Qaisarfa Shehri (Istanbul, 1334), pp. 1-8, Sultdnshdh is 
commemorated by this title in the inscription dated 589/1193 of the Qaisarla 
Khdja Hasan Madrasa; similarly, in Ismail Hakki Uzun9ar§ili, Kilabeler (Istanbul, 
1927), vol. 1, pp. 64-65, SulaimSnshfih is mentioned as having the title '*al-Malik 
al-Qahir" in the fortress inscription at Niksdr dated 594/1198. 

^ Imad al-Oln al-Kdtib al-lspahdni, al-Fath al~qussi ft al~fath al-qudsf (Leyden, 
Carle de Landberg, 1888), vol. 1, p. 451; Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), vol. 11, p. 89; 
SuryanI Mihail (above, n. 15), vol. 2, p. 289; AbQ al-Fida (above, n. 10), vol. 3, 
p. 88; Taj al-Din Shahinshah b. AyyOb, Zayl-i S(rai-i Saldh at Din al-Agyubf 
(Cairo, 1317), p. 306; Nuwayrl (above, n. 11), 17 a; Ibn al-Furat, al-Tdrtkh al~vdzih 
aFmaslQk (Basra: Hasan Muhammad al-Shamma, 1%9), vol. 4, 2, p. 93. In contrast 
Karim al-Din MahmQd Aqsarayl, Musdmarai al-akhbdr (Ankara: M. Nuri 
Gen^osman and F. N. Uzluk, 1943), p. 127: QadI Ahmad, al-Walad al-Shaftk, Fatih 
Library, 4518, 146 a; Ibn Bibl, aUAudmir al-Aldtyya ft al-Umdr aUAldtyya (Ankara: 
Necati Lugal and Adnan Sadik Erzi, 1957), vol. 1, p. 38; Ibn Bibl, Pharscha Mukh- 
lasar SeljQqndma, trans. and ed. M. Nuri Gen^osman and F. N. Uzluk, Anadolu 
Sel^ukt Devleti Tarihi (Ankara 1941), p. 24; Yaziji-zdda All, Tavdrikh-i Al-i SeljQq, 
ed. M. Th. Houtsma, Recueil de Textes Relatives a VHisioire des Seldjoucides (Leiden, 
1902), p. 15, report that Rukn aLDin was Sulalm&nshdh’s eldest son. 
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Digitized by 


rilshah,^"* Amasia to Nizam al-Din ArghQnshah, Qonla-Araghli and the 
southern borders known as the province of Ugat to Sanjarshah, NiksSr 
and Koylihisar to Nasir al-Din BarqySruq,^^ Qaisaria to Nur al-Din 
SultanshSh,^® and Nighda to Arslanshah.^^ They were thereby 
appointed as maliks over these regions. UlQborli (Borguh) fell to the 
share of Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw,^ his youngest son.^^ Qilijarslan 
II’s appointment of each of his sons to a different part of the countrj^ 
took place in 582/1186.^® 

Qilijarslan II’s eldest son, Qutb al-Din MalikshSh, who was 
appointed malik of Siwas (which Qilijarslan II had taken from the 
Danishmand ruler ZunnQn in 570/1175)^' and of Aqsaray^^ (which he 
had established in 566/1170-71) played an active role in the succession 
disputes among the brothers. With the influence he had already 
gained, he subjugated his father and, after consolidating his rule over 

^ Ibn Athir (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 88; Nuwayrl (above, n. 11), 16 b; Aynl, Iqd 
al-Jumdn, Valiyy al-Din Efendi Library, MS, 2390, 81 a; AqsarSyi (above, n. 23), 
p. 127; QSdl Ahmad (above, n. 23), 146 b-147 a; Ibn Bibi (above, n. 23), vol. 1, 
p. 30; Ibn Bibi, Mukhiasar Seljaqndme, p. 24; Yaziji All (above, n. 23), p. 11. 

^ Aqsarayl (above, n. 23), p. 127; Ibn Bibi (above, n. 23), vol. 1, p. 30; Ibn Bibi; 
Mukhiasar Saljuqndma, p. 24.; Yaziji-zdda All (above, n. 23), pp. 11-12. 

“ Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 88; Nuwayrl (above, n. 11), 16 b; Aynl 
(above, n. 24); 81 a; QadI Ahmad (above, n. 23), 147 a; Ibn Bibl (above, n. 23), 
vol. 1, p. 30; Ibn Bibl, Mukhiasar Seijuqndma, p. 24; Yaziji-zdda All (above, n. 23), 

p. 11. 

QSdl Ahmad (above, n. 23), 147 a; Ibn Bibl (above, n. 23), vol. 1, p. 30; Ibn 
Bibl, Mukhiasar SeljCtqndma, p. 24., Taziji-zdda All (above, n. 23), p. 11. 

^ Abl al-Fidd (above, n. 11), vol. 3, p. 89; Aqsardyl (above, n. 23), p. 127; QfidI 
Ahmad (above, n. 23), 147 a; Ibn Bibl (above, n. 23), vol. 1, p. 17; Ibn Bibi, Mukh- 
iasar Seljaqndma, p. 21; Yaziji-zdda All (above, n. 23), p. 3. 

^ Ibn al-Athir (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 88; Abl al-Fida (above, n. 10), vol. 3, 
p. 89; Ibn Bibl (above, n. 23), vol. 1, p. 17. 

^ Osman Turan (above, n. 9), p. 218. 

Sttryanl Mihail (above, n. 15), vol. 2, p. 233; Aba al-Faraj (above, n. 12), 
p. 418; Khandmir (above, n. 10), vol. 2, p. 90. 

Hamd Allah Mustawphi-i Qazwlnl, Nuzhai aUQulub (Tehran: Muhammed Dabir 
Siyaki, 1958), p. Ill; and Tdrikh-i Ghuzide (Tehran, 1339), p. 482. In an Anony- 
mous Seljdqndma, trans. and ed. Feridun Nafiz Uzluk, Anadolu Selgukiurai Devlei- 
ieri Tarihi (Ankara, 1952), p. 25, the year of the founding of the city is cited as 
550/1155. Aqsardyl (above, n. 23), p. 127; Ahmad bin MahmOd (above, n. 2). 
vol. 2, p. 148; and QSdl Ahmad (above, n. 23), 146 b, report that Aqsaray was 
founded by Qilijarslan 11 but do not give a date. 
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Qonla,^* declared himself heir to the throne (Ramada 585/October- 
November 1189).^ Later, he took action to eliminate his brothers. 
In order to capture Qaisarla from Sultanshdh, Malikshah enlisted the 
services of his father and surrounded the fortress. But when his 
father took advantage of an opportunity during the siege to seek 
refuge with Suits nshdh in order to escape MalikshSh’s oppression, 
MalikshSh abandoned the siege and turned back. Establishing himself 
at Aqsaray and Qonia, he declared his independence by having the 
khutba recited in his name.^^ Meanwhile, QilijarslSn II, attempting 
to sieze the throne of his son SultSnshah, fled under the latter’s pres- 
sure. After visiting his other sons, he finally went to his youngest son, 
Kaykhusraw, Malik of BorgQli (UlQborh). Together they succeeded in 
taking Qonia from Malikshah.^* QilijarlSn II made Kaykhusraw his 
heir, and together they marched on MalikshSh and surrounded 
Aqsaray. Qilijarsldn fell ill during the siege,^^ however, and died on 
15 Sha'bdn 588/26 August 1192.^^ 

Imad al-Din al-IspahSnl, al-Fath al-quss( (above, n. 23), vol. 1, p. 425; Ibn al- 
Athlr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 87; Aba al-Faraj, Mukhlasar al-Duwal (above, n. 10), 
p. 388; Aba ShSma, al-Rawzatayn ft akhbdr al-dawlatayn (Cairo, 1288), vol. 2, p. 209; 
Abl al-Fida (above, n. 10), vol. 3, p. 88; Taj al-Din Shahinshah (above, n. 23), 
p. 306; NuwayrI (above, n. 11), 17 a; Ibn al-Furat (above, n. 23), vol. 4, 2, pp. 93- 
94; Aynl (above, n. 24), 42 b. 

^ Anonymous Seljdqndma (above, n. 32), p. 26. Ibn al-Furat (above, n. 23), vol. 
4, 2, p. 94, reports that Malikshah was the crown prince but that he retained his 
father’s name in the khutba and on coins. 

^ Imad al-Din al-lsphahani, al-Fath al-qusst (above, n. 23), vol. 1, p. 452; Ibn al- 
Athlr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 88; AbO al-Faraj, Mukhlasar al-Duwal (above, n. 10), 
p. 337; Abo Shama (above, n. 33), vol. 2, p. 209; Abl al-Fida (above, n. 10), vol. 3, 
p. 89; Taj al-Din Shahinshah (above, n. 23), p. 306; Nuwayrt (above, n. 11), 17 a; 
Ibn al-Furat (above, n. 23), vol. 4, 2, p. 94; Aynl (above, n. 24), 80 b. 

^ Imad al-Din al-lsphahani, al-Fath al-qusst (above, n. 23), vol. 1, p. 452; Ibn al- 
Athlr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 88; AbO al-Faraj, Mukhlasar al-Duwal (above, n. 10), 
p. 337; Abo Shama (above, n. 33), vol. 2, p. 89; Abl al-Fida (above, n. 10), vol. 3, 
p. 89; Taj al-Dln Shahinshah (above, n. 23), p. 306; NuwayrI (above, n. 11), 17 a; 
Ibn al-Furtt (above, n. 23), vol. 4, 2, pp. 94-95. 

Imad al-Din al-lsphahani, al-Fath al-qusst (above, n. 23), vol. I, p. 452; Ibn al- 
Athlr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 88; SuryanI Mihail (above, n. 15), vol. 2, p. 289; Abl 
al-Fida (above, n. 10), vol. 3, p. 89; Taj al-Din Shahinshah (above, n. 23), p. 306; 
NuwayrI (above, n. 11), 17 a; Ibn al-Furat (above, n. 23), vol. 4, 2, p. 95. 

^ Imad al-Din al-lsphahani, al-Fath al-qusst (above, n. 23), vol. 1, p. 451; Ibn al- 
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During the reign of Kaykhusraw I, who became the sultan of the 
Anatolian Seljuqs after his father’s death, Malikshah maintained his 
rule over Siwas and Aqsardy. He also succeeded in seizing Qaisaila. 
One day while traveling from Aqsardy to Siwas he made a detour to 
Qaisaila. Prom his camp outside the city, Malikshdh sent greetings to 
his brother Sultdnshah. When SultSnshdh came out to meet him, 
Malikshah had him killed.^^ Tossing his brother’s head in front of his 
men, he attempted to take the fortress. Although the people of 
Qaisaria at first opposed him, they finally surrendered the city under 
certain conditions. Before long, however, MalikshSh took ill and 
died."*® The dirhams struck in Malikshah’s name at Qaisaria in the 
same year confirm that he eliminated his brother and conquered the 
city in 593/1196-97.'’* In addition to the silver striking, there are 
also undated copper coins. 

Toqat and its environs fell to the share of Rukn al-Din Sulai- 
manshah, one of Qilijarslan II’s 11 sons who had been appointed as 
maliks to various parts of the country. From Toqat, Sulaimanshah 
extended the borders of his principality against Byzantium by 
conquering the region up to the Black Sea coast. During the process 
of expansion he gained control of Samsun as well.'’^ Entering into the 
succession struggle, SulaimSnshah maintained his rule over all these 
areas until he became the Anatolian Seljuq sultan on 7 Zilka*da 593/ 
21 September 1197“’^ and had copper coins struck in his name. These 
coins bear no minting date. 


Athir (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 87; AbO al-Faraj, AbQ al-Faraj TOrtkhi (above, 
n. 12). p. 462; and Mukhlasar al-Duwal (above, n. 10), p. 337; AbO ShAma (above, 
n. 33), vol. 2, p. 89; Abl al-FidS (above, n. 10), vol. 3, p. 88; Tfij al-Din Sh&hinshah 
(above, n. 23), pp. 305-6; Nuwayrt (above, n. 11), 17 a; Aynl (above, n. 24), 80 a-b. 

Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 89; Nuwayri (above, n. 11), 17 a. 

Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, pp. 89-90; Nuwayri (above, n. 11), 17 a. 

islanhul'un Felhinden Once Yazilmi§ Tarihi Takvimler (Ankara: Osman Turan, 
1954), p. 77; Ibrahim Artuk, VI. TOrk Tarih Kongresi ZabiUari (Ankara, 1967), 
p. 243. 

Osman Turan, Tdrkiye Selquklulari Hakkinda Resmi Vesikalar (Ankara, 1958), 
p. 122; Selquklular Zamaninda Turkiye (above, n. 9), pp. 219, 242. 

Anonymous SeljQqndma (above, n. 32), p. 27. 
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Before his death (550 H./l 155 M.). Mas'od I had appointed his 
youngest son ShShinshdh malik of Changin, Qastamonl, and Angurla 
(Anqara).'*'* His elder brother Qilijarslan II captured these provinces 
after becoming sultan of the Anatolian Seljuqs.'*^ When he appointed 
each of his 11 sons maliks of different parts of his domains in 1186, 
AngQrfa and its environs fell to the portion of Muhy al-Din Mas*Qd. 
Mas*Qd then launched attacks against the Byzantines and captured 
Saphranboll. He also gained control of the regions of Chdngin, 
Qastamonl, Boll, and Askishehir with Anqara at the center.'*^ But 
like his other brothers, Rukn al-Din Sulaimdnshdh II, the sultan of 
the Anatolian Seljuqs, took action to eliminate his brother Mas’od. 
He marched on Anqara and besieged his brother in the city’s 
fortress. At the end of a siege which lasted three years, Mas'ud 
agreed to surrender the city because of shortages of food and muni- 
tions. While withdrawing to a fortress which had been granted to 
him in the surrender agreement, he was murdered together with his 
two sons by a detachment of troops that had been sent in pursuit of 
them (Zilka'da 600/ July 1204).“** Dated silver and copper coins exist 
which were apparently minted in Anqara during Mas*ud’s reign over 
the city and its environs. 

Mughith al-Din Tugnlshah (whom Qilijarsldn II appointed malik 
of Albistdn which had been captured from the DSnishmand Amir Ayn 
al-Dawla during the reign of his father Mas'ud I in 539/1144)'*° 
succeeded in maintaining his rule over this region both during his 
father’s lifetime and during the conflict between his brothers for the 
Anatolian Seljuq throne. He shifted his support among his elder 


'*“* Osman Turan, Selfuklular Zamanmda Ttirkiye (above, n. 9), p. 192; El., vol. 1, 
p. 442a, s.v. “Ankara” (J. Ruska). 

Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), vol. 11, p. 317; Suryftnl Mihail (above, n. 15), p. 206; 
Ayn! (above, n. 24), Valiyy al-Din Efendi Library, MS, 2309, 377. 

Osman Turan, Selguklular Zamaninda TQrkiye (above, n. 9), p. 261. 

Ibn al-Athlr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 90; NuwayrI (above, n. 11), 17 a. 

Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 90; Abfl al-Faraj, AbQ al-Faraj Tdrtkhi 
(above, n. 12), pp. 485-6; Ibn WSsil, Mufarrij al-kurQb, Molla Chelebi Library, 119, 
45 a; AbQ al-Fidfi (above, n. 10), vol. 3, p. Ill; NuwayrI (above, n. 11), 17 a. 
SOryflnl Mihail (above, n. 15), vol. 2, p. 123. 
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brothers who aspired to be sultan.^ He also secured support against 
his brothers’ aggression by winning the friendship of the Armenian 
King Leon II (1187-1219),^’ and he ruled at Albistdn for a long time. 

When SulaimSnshah succeeded to the Anatolian Seljuq throne, he 
attempted to establish Seljuq unity in Anatolia. First he captured 
Amasla from ArghQnshdh, then Biksdr from Barqtaruq.“ Tu- 
ghnlshah, who was Malik of Albistan, immediately declared his 
submission to his elder brother and recognized him as sovereign, 
thereby preserving his own autonomy.^^ Before setting out on his 
Georgian campaign, Sulaimdnshdh II put an end to the dynasty of 
the SaltQqids by capturing the city of ArzurOm from Nasir al-Din 
Muhammad in 598/1202^ and appointed his brother Mughlth al-Din 
Tughnlshah as malik of ArzurQm.^^ A continuous Seljuq dynasty was 
thus established during the reign of Tughnlshdh and his son. 

TughnlshSh reigned as an autonomous malik in ArzurQm for 23 
years from 1202 to 1225. His independence is clearly confirmed by 
the coins he had struck during the reign of his nephew Kaykdwus I. 
The absence of KaykSwus’s name on the silver coins he had struck at 
Arzurflm in 608 (1211/2), 610 (1213/4),^® 613 (1216/7), and 616 (1219/ 

^ El, vol. 4, p. 225a-b, sv. “Elbistan” (M. H. Yinan?). 

SttrySni Mihail (above, n. 15), vol. 2, p. 291. 

Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 90; NuwayrI (above, n. 11), 17 a. 

^ Ibn Bibl, al-Avdmir al~Ald*iyya (above, n. 23), vol. 1, p. 102; Ibn Bibl, Phar- 
scha Mukhtasar SeljQqndma (above, n. 23), p. 37; Yaziji-z&da All (above, n. 23), 
p. 57. Each of these sources reports that Sulaimdnshdh II invited all his brothers 
to join him when he set out on his Georgian campaign. Tughnishdh was the first 
to offer his services. 

^ Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 169; AbO al-Faraj, Abd al-Faraj Tdrfkhi 
(above, n. 12), p. 474; and Mukhtasar aUDuwal (above, n. 10), p. 393; Abl al-Fidft 
(above, n. 10), vol. 3, p. 106; Aqsardyl (above, n. 23), p. 218; Ibn Bibl (above, 
n. 23), pp. 105-6; Ibn Bibl, Pharscha Mukhtasar SeljQqndma, pp. 37-38; Yaziji-zfida 
All (above, n. 23), p. 59; Munajjimbashi Ahmad Dede, Sahlfiph al-akhbdr, trans. 
Hans Fehmi Turgal, Anadolu SelgOkleri (Istanbul, 1939), p. 12. 

Ahmad bin MahmQd (above, n. 2), vol. 2, p. 150; Aqsardyl (above, n. 23), 
p. 218; QfidI Ahmad (above, n. 23), 147 b; Ibn Bibl, al-Avdmir al-Ald*iyya (above, 
n. 23), vol. 1, p. 106; Ibn Bibl, Pharscha Mukhtasar SeljQqndma, p. 38; Yaziji-zadd 
All (above, n. 23), p. 59. 

^ For coins of this date, see Qaisarla Museum, inv. nos. 84/548, 550, 551, and 
552. 
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20) indicates that he was completely independent and that his submis- 
sion to his elder brother SulaimanshSh II endured as long as the latter 
was alive.^^ In addition to silver coins, undated copper coins also exist 
which Tugnlshdh had struck during his long reign as malik. 

At the death of Mughlth al-Din TugnlshSh in 622/1225,^ his son 
Rukn al-Din Jihdnshdh took his place and ruled at Arzurum until 
627/1230. Jihdnshdh’s cousin Aid al-Din Kayqubad I (1220-37) put 
an end to the MangQjiqs of Arzinjan by capturing Arzinjan and 
Kamah from Ala al-Din Davudshdh (1225-28) in 625.^® In order to 
preserve his control over ArzurQm, Jihdnshdh first recognized the 
Ayyubid malik Ashraph MOsa as sovereign.^ Subsequently, during 
the siege of Akhldt in Shawwdl 626/August-September 1229*' by the 
ruler of the state of the Khwarezm, Jaldl al-Din MangQbirtI, 
Jihanshah abandoned the Ayyubids and allied himself instead to the 
sultan of Khwarezm. He also had the khutba recited in his name.*^ 
Moreover, he joined the sultan of Khwarezm during the battle of 
Yassi-Chimen near Arzinjan-Aqshehlr*^ on 28 Ramadan 627/10 


Osman Turan, Doju Anadolu Turk Devletleri Tarihi (above, n. 18), pp. 25-26. 

“ Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 429; Nuwayri (above, n. 11), 18 a. 

Ibn al-Athlr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, pp. 478-79; Abfl al-Faraj, Aba al-Faraj 
Tdrfkhi (above, n. 12), p. 525; Nuwayri (above, n. 11), 18 a; ZahabI, Tdrfkh al- 
isldm, Aya-Sophia Library, MS., 3012, 235 b; Aynl (above, n. 24), Valiyy al-Din 
Efendi Library, MS, 2391, p. 79; Ibn Bibl (above, n. 23) (Ankara, 1956) (Tilrk 
Tarih Kurumu [T. T. K.) Facsimile), pp. 356-58; Ibn Bibl, Pharscha Mukhlasar 
Seljaqndma (above, n. 23), pp. 137-38; Yaziji-zdda All (above, n. 23), p. 38S-89. 

“ Aynl (above, n. 24), p. 79; Nasawl, Sirat al-SuUdn Jaldl al-Dtn MangObirti, ed. 
O. Houdas (Paris, 1891), p. 184. 

Ibn al-Athlr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 487; Maqilzl (above, n. 10), vol. 1, 1, 
p. 236. 

“ Nasawl (above, n. 60), p. 184. 

^ Ibn al-Athlr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 490; Ibn al-AdIm (above, n. 10) (Dimashq, 
1968), vol. 3, p. 209; Nasawl (above, n. 60), p. 206; AbQ al-Faraj, Ahu al-Faraj 
Tdrtkhi (above, n. 12), p. 525, and Mukhlasar al-Duwal (above, n. 10), p. 429; Ibn 
WSsil (above, n. 48), 159 b; Nuwayri (above, n. 11), 18 a; Aynl (above, n. 24), p. 79; 
AqsarSyl (above, n. 23), pp. 129-30: Ahmad Aflfikl, Mendqib al-Ariftn, trans. 
Tahsin Yazici, Ariflerin Menkibeleri (Istanbul, 1973), vol. 1, p. 119; Ibn Bibl, al- 
Avdmir al-Ald'iyya (above, n. 23), p. 392; Ibn Bibl, Pharscha Mukhlasar Seljaq- 
ndma (above, n. 23), p. 153. 
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August 1230.®^ Jihanshdh was taken prisoner during this battle which 
Jaldl al-Din MangQbirtI lost.^^ 

Following their victory, Kayqubad I and Malik Ashraph MQsd 
marched on ArzurQm.®* Although JihSnshah’s brother and the beys 
of Arzurflm tried to defend the city, the beys quickly realized that 
resistance was hopeless. After exacting a promise that Jihdnshdh and 
his brother would not be killed or harmed and that they would be 
allowed to keep their possesions, they surrendered the city.®^ Sultan 
Ala al-Din Kayqubad I pardoned his cousin Jihanshah, who was also 
his son-in-law, and gave Aqsaray and Ayubhisar to him and his 
brother as an iqta . Arzurum and its environs he added to his own 
domains. Both dated and undated copper coins exist which were 
struck in the city by Jihanshah who reigned until 1230 as the last 
member of the dynasty that had been established at Arzurum. 


^ Ibn al-AmId, TdrlkhA Mukhtasar al-Tabarf, Laleli Library, MS, 2002, 229 b; 
MaqrTzI (above, n. 10), vol 1, 1, p. 240. The date of the battle was 28 Ramaddn 
627 in Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, pp. 489-90; Sibt Ibn al-JavzI, Mir at at- 
zamdn f( idrikh al aydn (Haydarabad, 1952), vol. 2, p. 661. Nuwayil (above, n. 11), 
18 a; Aynl (above, n. 24), p. 102; and Ibn Bibl, Pharscha Mukhtasar SetjOqndmma 
(above, n. 23), p. 157, and '*29 Ramadfin 627** in Ibn al-AdIm (above, n. 10), vol. 
3, p. 209; Ibn Wdsil (above, n. 48), 160 a; and Abl al-Fidd (above, n. 10), vol. 3, 
p. 153. AbQ al-Farja, Abd aUFaraj Tdrfkhi (above, n. 12), p. 528, gives the date 
as August 1230. 

^ Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, pp. 490-91; Nasawl (above, n. 60), p. 207; 
Sibt Ibn al-Jawzl (above, n. 64), vol. 2, p. 662; AbO al-Faraj, Abd at-Faraj Tdrfkhi 
(above, n. 12), p. 528, Mukhtasar al-Duwal (above, n. 10), p. 429; Ibn Wftsil (above, 
n. 48), 160 a; Aynl (above, n. 24), p. 79; Ibn Bibl, aFAvdmir aFAlftiyya (above, 
n. 23), pp. 392-406, Pharschd Mukhtasar Setjdqndma, p. 159. 

^ Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 491; Sibt Ibn al-JawzI (above, n. 64), vol. 
2, p. 662; AbQ al-Faraj, Abd aUFaraj Tdrfkhi (above, n. 12), p. 528; Ibn Bibl, aU 
Audmir aUAld*iyya (above, n. 23), p. 406, Pharscha Mukhtasar Setjdqndma (above, 
n. 23), p. 159. 

Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), vol. 12, p. 491; Abfl al-Faraj, Abd aUFaraj TdrfkhU 
p. 528; Ibn Bibl, aUAvdmir aUAtd'iyya (above, n. 23), pp. 407-10, Pharscha Mukh- 
lasar Seljdkndma (above, n. 23), pp. 160-61. 

Ibn Bibl, Pharscha Mukhtasar Setjdkndma (above, n. 23), p. 161. 
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CATALOGUE 

Mas^Qd I (1116-55) 
1: ANS 1956,110. 1. 


Obv.iAlexios Comnenos I, globe in r., labarum in 1. 


Rev.: 1. 

6UdUt 

al-Sultdn 

2. 

1 

al-Mu*azzam 

3. 


Mas*ud b. 

4. 

03L.j|£U 

Qilijarsldn 

JE n. m., 
1599; 

n. d. Artuk 1, 1059; Marseille, 213-14; Bibliotheque, 
Broome, 149.®® 

Qilijarslan II (1155-92) 

2: ANS 1949, 163.123 and .124 

Obv.: Horseman, spear in r., 

, horse’s head r. 

Rev.: 1. 

oOiLJI 

al-SuItdn 

2. 


Qilij, al-Mu‘azzam 

3. 

OX-jl 

Arslan 

4. 


b. Mas'od 

iE n. m., 

n. d. Artuk 1, 

1062: Mitchener, 954; al Ush, 175; 


Marseille, 215-17; Bibliothe'que, 1604. 

The following volumes are cited in the catalogue; I. and C. Artuk, Istanbul 
Arkeoloji Muzeleri Teshirdeki Islami Sikkeler Katalogu, vol. 1. (Istanbul, 1970) and 
vol. 2 (Istanbul, 1974); Michael Broome, A H€mdbook of Islamic Coins (Seaby, 1985); 
G. Hennequin, Catalogue des monnaies orientales, archieves de la ville de Marseille, 
cabinet des medailles (1983), hereafter Marseille; G. Hennequin, Catalogue des 
monnaies musulmanes de la Bibliotheque Nationale: Asie pre-Mongole, Les Salguqs et 
leurs successeurs (Paris, 1985), hereafter, Bibliotheque; G. Hennequin and Abu-l>Faraj 
al-*Ush, Les Monnaies de Balis (Damascus, 1978), hereafter, al-*Ush; Michael 
Mitchener, The World of Islam: Oriental Coins and Their Values (London, 1977); 
and N. D. Nicol, R. el-Nabarawy, J. L. Bacharach, Catalog of the Islamic Coins, 
Glass Weights, Dies and Medals in the Egyptian National Library, Cairo (1982). 
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Qutb al-Din MalikshSh (1186-92) 
Malik of Sfwas and Aqsardy 


3: ANS 1917.33.12 


Obv.: Horseman holding spear in r.. Victory figure on horse’s back. 
Rev.: 1. Abu al-Fath 

2. ^ lUtf iiULi Malikshdh b. 

3. gU Qilijarslan 

JE n. m., n. d. Marseille, 219-20; Bibliotheque, 1623-28. 


Rukn al-Din SuIaimdnshSh (1186-97) 

Malik of Toqdl 
4: ANS 1917.216.795 

Obv.: Horseman, halo around head, holding three-pronged halberd 
in r., horse’s head r. 

Rev.: 1. >ujiaui al-Malik al-QShir 

SulaimSnshSh 

3. ^ b. Qilijarslan 

JE n.m., n.d. Artuk 1, 352; 1066; Nicol., 3379; Bibliotheque, 
1693-98a; Broome, 170-71. 


Muhi al-Din Mas’Qd (1187-1204) 


Malik of Anqara 


5: ANS 1977.274.97 


Obv., in square: 1. 

2 . 

3. 




al-*Abd al-Da‘lf 
al-Muhtaj ila 
rahmat Allah 
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In margin: 1. 



Duriba 

2. 



baza 

3. 


jjJI 

al-dir 

4. 


1 ^ 

ham 

Rev., in square; 

1. 


Mas*Qd b. 


2. 


Qilijarslan 


3. 


b. Mas'ud 

In margins: 1. 



sanat 

2. 



tis*In 

3. 



wa khams 

4. 



mi*at 

JE n. m., 590. Marseille, 221; Bibliotheque, 1630. 

Mughlth al-Din Tughnishah (1202-25) 



Malik of ArzurUm 



6: ANS 1980.141.12 

Obv., in center: 

1. 

VI «ji V 

La ilaha ilia Allah 


2. 

a) V bJi>j 

wahdah la-shank lah 


3. 

4IJI ^.jJ ^Ul 

al-Nasir li-Din Allah 


4. 


Amir al-Mu*minIn 

In margin: 1. 



al-imam 

2. 



duriba haz[a] 

3. 


jLji\ 

al-dmar 

4. 



bi-Arzurum 
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Digitized by 


Rev., in center: 1 


JjlJ 




Muhammad Rasul 
Alldh 

2. ^jdlj l^jJI Mughith al-Dunya wa 

al-Din 


3. 

4. 


J ^ Abu al 


-Path Tughnl 
. QilijarslSn 


In margin: 1. 

2 . 

3. 

iR Arzurum, 616. 


jLt j 


sanat 

sittat wa ashar 
wa sitt-mi*at 


7: ANS 1959.165.177 

Obv.: Horseman, halo around head, three-pronged halberd in r., 
horse’s head r. 


Rev., in center: 1. 


UjJI 


* 1 


Mughith al-Dunya 


2.^1 ^1 wa al-Din Aba al-Fath 

3- ^ J Tughnl b. Qilij 

4 Arslan 

JE n. m., n. d. Artuk 1, 1072; Marseille, 218; Bibliolheque, 1615-19. 


Rukn al-Din Jihanshah (1225-30) 

Malik of Arzurum 
8: ANS 1917.216.764 

Obv., in square: Ruler, halo around head, seated on throne. 

L. margin: iJLdt iUuM sanat sittat ishrin 

Rev., in center: 1-^^ jJlj UjJI c/j Rukn al-Dunya wa al-Din 
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^lAbQ al-P'ath Jihanshah 
3. Jyj? ^ b. TugnI 

JE n. m., 626. Mitchener, 961 (n. d., partial reverse reading); 

Bibliotheque, 1630-22. 

In the period of the early Anatolian Seljuqs, coins belonging to the 
Byzantine Empire and other Islamic states circulated in Anatolia.^” 
Like the first Danishmandid, Artuqid, and Zangid coins, early Anato- 
lian Seljuq coinage was copied from Byzantine models. This pheno- 
menon was principally the result of economic necessity.^’ One 
difference between the Seljuqs and the contemporary Turkoman 
Beyliks, however, was that except for the inscriptions, the other 
features of their gold and silver coins were directly copied from 
Abbasid models.^^ It is clear that the reason for this imitation of 
Abbasid forms was the strong spiritual bond that existed between 
Baghdad and Qonla. 

The earliest Seljuq coins known to us today belong to the reign of 
Mas*Qd I. These coins are exclusively copper.^^ No silver coins have 
survived. For those coins which imitated Byzantine models, the only 
type found bears an image resembling the Byzantine Emperor, Alexios 
Comnenos I (1081-1118), holding a globe with a cross on the top in 


™ Osman Turan, Turkiye Selguklulan Hakkinda Resmi Vesikalar (Ankara, 1958), 
p. 131; Claude Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, trans. Yildiz Moran, Osmanhlardan once 
Anadolu'da TOrkler (Istanbul, 1979), p. 173, indicates that the early Seljuqids made 
use of already circulating Byzantine coins. 

Fuad KoprillU, “Bizans MQesseselerinin Osmanh Mdesseselerine Tesiri 
Hakkinda Bazi Mulahazalar,” Turk Hukuk ve iktisat Tarihi Mecmuast (Istanbul, 
1931), vol. 1, p. 296. 

^ ismS'l Ghfilib (above, n. 4), p. 6; Hasan Farid, Naqd wa Tlibdr-i Malt 
(Istanbul, 1330), vol. 1, p. 160. 

^ Those coins were usually not pure copper but a copper alloy containing a 
mixture of copper, pewter, and zinc. Uzunfar^ih indicates that the origin of the 
term ’‘mangir” is the Mongolian word for money, "mungun.” Whereas Turkish 
retains a close equivalent to the Mongol term and employes the forms “mangur,” 
“mankur,” and “mankir^ the Persians refer to this copper coinage as “pishlz” and 
the Arabs call it '*fals,” E.I., vol. 7, p. 282 b, s.v. “Mangir.” 
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one hand and in the other hand a bust resembling a labarum.^'* Four 
of the coins (all copper issues) which appear in recently published cata- 
logues are attributable to the reign of Mas*Qd I (1116-55). The exam- 
ples in Istanbul, Marseilles, Paris, and the Broome collection’® are all 
undated and contain the bust of the Byzantine emperor Alexios 
Comnenos I on the obverse with the sultan’s title al-Sultan al- 
Mu'azzam on the reverse. 

Qilijarslan II struck copper coins which were different from those of 
his father Mas*Qd I. Only one type has survived, and it is smaller than 
the type minted by his father. The place and date of minting are not 
mentioned on the copper coins. Like earlier Gurid coins, an image of a 
horseman holding a spear appears on the obverse.’® Various museum 
collections contain silver, gold, and copper coins from the reign of Qili- 
jarslan II. A gold coin minted in Qonia in 573 is in the Istanbul 
Archaeological Museum collection.” Single silver dirhams are also 
found in Istanbul (minted in Qonia in 588)’® and in the catalogues of 
Mitchener’® and Album*® (minted in Qonia in 582). Three further 
examples are located in the Bibliotheque Nationale collection of Paris 
(two dirhams minted in Qonia in 582 and a quarter dirham of 
unknwon date and place of minting).*’ On the Istanbul specimen and 
the coin from the Album catalogue, the name Ndsar li-Din Alldh and 
title Amir al-Mu*minIn of the Abbasid Caliph appear on the obverse of 


The globe is a symbol of sovereignity and the cross represents Christ. See S. 
W. Stevenson, Dictionary of Roman Coins (London, 1%4), p. 420; F. Von Schrotter, 
Worterbuch der Munzkunde (Berlin-Leipzig, 1930), p. 226. The labarum is another 
common way of symbolizing Christ where the cross appears within its own frame 
as an emblem. See S. W. Stevenson, p. 500; F. Von Schrotter, p. 340. 

Artuk, vol. 1, 1059; Marseille, 213; Bibliotheque, 1599; Broome, 169. 

The Gurid dynasty ruled part of present-day AfghanistSn. See tsmS'll GhSlib 
(above, n. 4), p. 8; Hasan Farid (above, n. 72), p. 161. 

” Artuk, vol. 1, 1060. 

Artuk vol. 1, 1061. 

Mitchener, 953. Mitchner’s catalogue lists the date and mint of this dirham as 
Qonia, 591. This is clearly impossible if it is to be attributed to QilijarslSn II who 
died in 588. We therefore assume that the date of minting given in the catalogue 
should be 581 instead of 591. 

Album, p. 124, 1. 

*' Bibliotheque, 1602 and 1603. 
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the coins, and the Sultan’s title al-Sultdn al-Mu*azzam is found on the 
reverse. Examples of Qilijarslan II’s copper issues are found in 
Istanbul, Marseille, and Balis.^^ These copper coins are all without 
date or place of minting. They display the image of a horseman on 
the obverse and the title of the sultan, al-Mu’azzam, on the reverse. 

Various museum collections contain coins belonging to five of Qilij- 
arslan II’s eleven sons — MalikshSh, Sulaimanshah, Qaisarshah, Mas*ud, 
and Tughnlshah — all of whom were appointed as govemers (maliks) in 
various Seljuqid provinces. Coins also exist struck by Jihanshdh who 
was Tugnlshah’s son. For Rukn al-Din SulaimSnshdh, the ruler of 
Toqat, only copper coins are known. Although the place and date of 
minting are not mentioned, it is very likely that they were minted in 
Toqat. These copper coins display the image of a horseman with a 
halo around his head holding a halberd with three prongs.^ Single 
examples of this coin are found in four different collections in 
Istanbul, Cairo, Paris, and the Broome collection in England.^'* In 
each case, the reverse contains the malik’s title, Malik al-Qahir. 

The copper coins minted by Qutb al-Din Malikshah (malik of Siwas 
and Aqsaray), also have the image of the horseman. The horseman is 
crowned with a halo, a sign of divinity. A figure of Victory appears on 
the right side of the rider’s back. Several of Malikshdh’s copper issues 
have been preserved in Istanbul, Marseilles, and Paris.®^ On all three 
examples, the malik’s title Abu al-Fath appears on the reverse. 

The copper coins of QaisarshSh (malik of Malatia), are found in 
Istanbul, the Mitchener catalogue, and Paris.*® These coins display 
the malik’s title al-Malik al-Mu*ayyad on the reverse and the figure of 
a horseman (sometimes with a spear in his hand and hunting a wild 
animal) on the obverse. 

Muhy al-Din Mas*ud who was probably the Malik of Anqara 
between 1186-1204 minted coins in which the legends are found 


Artuk, vol. 1, 1062: Marseille, 215; al-Ush, 175. 
tsmd'll Ghdiib (above, n. 4), p. 17. 

Artuk, 1066; Nicol, 3379; Bihliolheque, 1693; Broome, 170. 
** Artuk, vol. 1, 1067; Marseille, 219; Bihliolheque, 1623. 
Artuk, vol. 1, 1068; Mitchener, 959; Bihliolheque, 1629. 
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within a square frame and the date of minting is located on the four 
comers. An example of one of his silver issues is found in Istanbul. It 
was minted in Anquara in 587 and bears the phrase al-*Abd al Da*If al- 
Muhtdj ila rahmat AllSh.^^ The Istanbul collection also has a copper 
coin minted in 590 which displays the same phrase.^^ Other examples 
of this copper issue, probably dating from sometime after 590, are 
found in Marseille and Paris.®* 

Mughith al-Din Tugrilshdh (who was originally the ruler of Albistlin 
and later of ArzurQm after its capture from the SaltQg-oglu)** minted 
both silver and copper coins. He minted silver coins in Arzurum 
bearing the folowing dates: 608 (1211/2), 613 (1216/7), and 616 (1219/ 
20). One of the peculiarities of these silver coins is that instead of 
dirham they are called dlnSr.*' These coins bear the name of the 
Abbasid Caliph al-Nasir li-Din AllSh and his titles al-Imdm and Amir 
al-Mu‘minIn. The copper coins of Mughith al-Din TughnIshSh have 
neither date nor place of minting. In place of Tugnlshah (the name 
as it appears on his silver coins), an abbreviated form of his name, 
Tughnl, appears on his copper coins. These coins are of a single type 
and contain a horse which is looking to the right with a horseman 
holding a three-pronged halberd.*^ Two of Tughnlshdh’s silver coins, 
both minted in ArzurQm and both bearing the mint date 608, have 
been preserved. One of them is in Istanbul and the second is listed in 
the Mitchener catalogue.*® Both of these coins bear the malik’s title 
Aba al-Fath and his epithet Mughith al-Dunya wa al-Din. Examples 
of TugnlshSh’s copper issues are located in Istanbul, Marseilles, and 
Paris.*'' These coins contain the image of a horseman on the obverse, 
and the reverse displays the same title and epithet as on his silver 
coins. 


87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 


Artuk, vol. 1, 1069. 

Artuk, vol. 1, 1070. 

Marseille, 221; Bibliolheque, 1630. 

See n. 54. 

lsmd*Tl Ghdlib (above, n. 4), p. 14. 
ismfi*ll Ghalib (above, n. 4), p. 13. 

Artuk, vol. 1, 1071; Mitchener, 960. 

Artuk, vol. 1, 1072; Marseille, 218; Bibliotheque, 1615. 
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The Malik of Arzurum, Rukn al-Din JihSnsh^h who ruled from 1225 
to 1230 following the death of his father TugnlshSh,®^ struck copper 
coins. One of his copper coins dated 626 has a Byzantine style image 
of a ruler sitting on his throne with a halo around his head. The 
reverse of this coin contains Jihdnshah’s titles Rukn al-Duny§ wa al- 
Din and AbQ al-Fath.^ 


TITLES 

The first Anatolian Seljuq ruler whose coins have been encountered 
is Mas*ud I. His coins display the title al-Sultan al-Mu*azzam which 
became traditional on the later coinage of the Anatolian Seljuqs. 
When his elder brother Muhammed Tapar died (24 Zilhijja 511/18 
April 1118)^^ and was succeeded by his son Mahmud, the Great 
Seljuq Sultan Sanjar refused to recognize Mahmud. He took him 
prisoner at the battle of Sava on 2 Jumada*l-ula 513/11 August 
1119. Upon his accession to the throne Sanjar adopted the titel 
Sultan al-A*zam.^* The fact that Mas*ud I (after Sanjar fell prisoner 


See n. 58. 

Biblioihique, 1620. 

Imdd al-Din al-Kdtib ai-Ispahdnl (above, n. 8), p. 115; Ibn al-Athlr (above, 
n. 2), vol. 10, p. 525; AbQ al-Faraj (above, n. 12), vol. 2, p. 335; Abl al-Fida 
(above, n. 10), vol. 2, p. 240; Urphali Mateos Vekayindmesi Ve Papaz Grigorin 
Zeyli, trans. Hrant D. Andreasyan (Ankara, 1962), p. 252; Vardan, Turk Fuluhati 
Tarihi, trans. Hrant D. Andreasyan, TED (Istanbul, 1937), vol. 1, 2, p. 194. Sadr 
al-Din AbQ al-Hasan al-Husaynl (above, n. 8), p. 57; AbQ al-Faraj (above, n. 10), 
p. 347; Sibt Ibn al-CawzI (above, n. 64) (Haydarabad, 1951), vol. 1, p. 69. and 
Ahmad b. MahmQd (above, n. 2), vol. 2, p. 42, all report Muhammad Tapars death 
as 11 Zilhijja 511. 

ImSd al-Din al-lsphahdnl, Zubdat al-Nusra (above, n. 8), pp. 117-24; Sadr al- 
Dln AbQ al-Hasan al-Huseynl (above, n. 8), pp. 61-62; Ibn al-AthIr (above, n. 2), 
vol. 10, pp. 551-52; Muhammad b. All b. SulaimSn al RSwandl, Rabat al-Sudur wa 
Ayat al Surdr, trans. Ahmed Ate§ (Ankara, 1957), vol. 1, pp. 165-67. It appears 
that the title SultSn al-A*zam was also used on Sanjar’s coins. Concerning coins 
bearing the same title minted between 512 and 529 and (1118-35, see Co§kun 
Alptekin, “Sel^uklu Paralari,” Selguklu Araqtirmalan Dergisi (Ankara, 1971), vol. 3, 
pp. 438, 531. 
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to the Oghuz, Muharram 548/April 1153)** used the title al-Sultan al- 
Mu'azzam on the coins he possibly struck in Sanjar’s honor may be 
regarded as a sign that he recognized Sanjar as his superior. 

The title on the coins of Mas'ud I’s son, Qilijarslan II, is al-SuItan al- 
Mu'azzam. His epithet, Izz al-Din, however, is not encountered on 
any of his coins.'** 

Qilijarslan II appointed each of his eleven sons to administer the 
various regions of the country. In the areas they controlled they also 
used the title Malik. Since they were subject to their father they could 
not take the title Sultan, even though they ruled as semi-independent 
sovereigns.'*' One of these maliks, Malikshah (Malik of Siwas and 
Aqsaraty), used the title Abu al-Fath on his silver and copper coins. 
But his epithet, Qutb al-Din did not appear on any of his coins. Sulai- 
mSnshah, the Malik of Toqat, used the title al-Malik al-Qahir on his 
copper coins. But his epithet, Rukn al-Din does not appear on any 
of his coins. The title Abu al-Fath is displayed on the silver and 
copper coins of the Malik of Arzurum, Tughnlshah b. Qilijarslan II, in 
addition to his epithet, Mughith al-Dunya wa al-Din. On the copper 
coins struck by Jihanshah, who became the Malik of Arzurum in his 
place, both his title, Abu al-Fath, and his epithet, Rukn al-Dunya wa 
al-Din, are used. The Malik of Anguria (Anquara) had no titles 
inscribed on either his silver or his copper coins; nor does his epithet, 
Muhi al-Din appear. 

METROLOGIAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The main denomination of the monetary system of the Anatolian 
Seljuqs was the silver coin known as the dirhem, ‘adad, or aqcha-i 
Rum.'*^ The dirhem was the accepted standard for state financial 
institutions such as taxes and officially fixed prices (narkh) and for 


See n. 2. 

ismS’ll Gh§lib (above, n. 4), p. 6. 

See n. 21. 

Rashid al-Din Fadl Allah, Tarikh-i Mubarak-i Ghazanl (Londons; Karl Jahn 
1940), p. 282; Zeki Velidi Togan, Umumi Turk Tarihine Giri^ (Istanbul, 1981), 


P 


.301, 
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social institutions such as waqfs, as well as for economic and commer- 
cial activities of all kinds and for all other measures of value/®^ The 
standard of purity of these dirhems^^ was between eighty and ninety 
percent.'®^ The metrology of the silver coins struck by the Anatolian 
Seljuqs was based on the *Orfi dirhem'^ of 16 qarats^®^ with an offi- 
cial weight of 3.086 g.'^ This weight was lower than that of the 


Mustafa Akdag, *‘Oshmanh Imparalu^num Kunilu$ ve Inki^afi Devrinde 
Tiirkiye*nin IktisadI Vaziyeti,” Bellelen (Ankara, 1949), vol. 13, 51, pp. 514-15 and 
Tdrkiyenin iklisadf ve iciimal iarihi (Istanbul, 1979), vol. 1, pp. 501-2. 

Purity means the proportion by weight of a precious metal within a metal 
alloy, Hasan Farid (above, n. 72), vol. 1, p. 129; F. Von Schrotter (above, n. 74), 
p. 190. 

tsmd*ll Ghdlib (above, n. 4), p. 8; Hasan Farid (above, n. 72), vol. 1, p. 160. 

Two important metrological standards for dirhems were the shar*i used in 
Egypt and, the ‘orfi or mirl, used by the Anatolian Seljugs, Sulaimdn SCidI, UsQUi 
MaskOkdi-i *Othmdnta wa Ajnabfa (Istanbul, 1311), pp. 18-19. The shar*l dirhem 
was based on a grain of barley and was 14 qarats. The *orf! dirhem was based on 
a grain of wheat and weighed 16 qarats, see Halil Sahillioglu, '*Kurulu§tan XVII. 
Asnn Sonlanna Kadar Osmanli Para Tarihi Ozerinde Bir Deneme** (Ph. D. diss., 
Istanbul, 1958), p. 5. 

A qarat is a carob seed and four grains of wheat equaled one qarat under the 
*orfI system, al-Maqrlzl, al-NuqQd al-Qadima wa al-Isldmia, trans. Ibrahim Hakki 
Konyali, Eski ve islamf Paralar (Istanbul, 1946), p. 34; Ibrahim Artuk, “Al-NuqQd 
al-QadIma wa al-Isldm!a,” Belleitn (Ankara, 1953), vol. 17, 67, pp. 379-80; Sulaiman 
SQdl (above, n. 106), p. 19; Halil Sahillioglu (above, n. 106), p. 2. In the shar*T 
system a qarat was equal to three grains of barley, EL, vol. 6, p. 735a, s.v. 
“Kirat” (E.V. Zambaur). 

Walter Hinz, Islamische Masse imd Gewichte (Leiden, 1955), p. 5; Nejat 
Kaymaz, Pervane Muinuddin Siileyman (Ankara, 1970), p. 166. Since one qarat of 
an *orfI dirham weighed 0.193 g in this case, one habba (grain of wheat) of such a 
dirhem weighed 0.048 g; *A1I Beg, “‘Othmanh Imparatorlughunun Ilk Sikkasi wa Ilk 
Aqchalari," Tdrtkh-i *Othmdnf Anjumani Majmuast (Istanbul, 1334), vol. 8, 48, 
p. 359, reports the weight of a silver coin of the Anatolian Seljuqs as one shar*l 
dirhem, i.e., 14 qarats. The weight of the 14 qarat shar*T dirhem, is 2.97 g, Hinz 
(above, n. 108), p. 2; F. Von Schrotter (above, n. 74), p. 145; EL, vol. 3, 594b, s.v. 
“Dirhem” (E. V. Zambaur). In the shar*I system three habbas (grains of barley) 
equalled one qarat. The weight of one habba was slightly less than 0.071 g, and 
the weight of one qarat was 0.212 g. The Seljuq dirhems bore no relation to the 
dirhems of the shar*I system of the classical Islamic period, but were based on the 
*orfhI mithqdl of E^pt and weighed two-thirds of the Egyptian mithqQl’s 4.68 g, see 
Hinz (above, n. 108), pp. 4-5. 
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Abbasid dirhems on which they were modeled, which were also 16 
qarats but had a weight of 3.125 g.'®® 

The official dinars of the Anatolian Seljuqs on the other hand were 
24 qarats and weighted 4.81 g.”® This weight is higher than that of 
the ‘orfi mithqSl of Egypt, which was also 24 qarats but weighed only 
4.68 g.’" Nevertheless, an examination of all the gold coins issued by 
this state has shown that their weights varied between 3.72 and 5.40 g 
but that they were usually between 4.35 and 4.45 g. 

In regard to Anatolian Seljuq copper coins, I did not find any infor- 
mation about their weights and measures in the sources. From my 
examination of the various catalogues mentioned above, it is apparent 
that the weight of Mas'ud I's copper piece without a mint and date is 
between 4.18 g and 5.35 g (see catalogue, 1)."^ Qilijarslan II’s 
undated copper coin without a mint varies in weight between 2.25 
and 3.85 g (see catalogue, 2)’’^ and the copper coin of the Malik of 
Siwds and Aqsaray, Qutb al-Dln Malikshah, is found in weights 
ranging from 2.92 g to 3.95 g (see catalogue, 3)."^ The copper piece 
of the Malik of ToqSt, Rukn al-Din Sulaimdnshdh, whose coins are 
larger in diameter and weigh more than those of the other Maliks, 


Hinz (above, n. 108), p. 3; and “Die Bestimmung Von MithqSl Und Dirhem,” 
60. Dogixm Yili Mimasebeliyle Zeki Velidi Togan'a Armagan (Symbolae in Honoran 
Z. V. Togan) (Istanbul, 1950-55), p. 266. 

Hinz, Islamische Masse und Gewiehle (above, n. 108), p. 5, and Die Bestim- 
mung Von MitqSI Und Dirhem,” p. 269. 

Hinz, Islamische Masse und Gewiehle (above, n. 108) pp. 4-5; and “Die 
Bestimmung Von Mithqfil Und Dirhem,” pp. 267-68. 

The weights of Mas'od I’s copper coins without a date or mint are as follows: 
5.55 g; Artuk, vol. 1, p. 350, 1059; 4.34 g, Hennequin, Marseille, p. 42, 213; 4.18 g, 
Hennequin, Bibliotheque, p. 675, 1599. No weight is given by Broome, p. Ill, 169. 

The weights for this copper coin of Qilijarsidn 11 which displays the image of a 
horseman but does not list a mint name or date are as follows: 3.85 g, Artuk, vol. 1, 
p. 351, 1062; 3.45 g, Hennequin, Marseille, p. 42, 215; 2.80 g, Hennequin, Biblio- 
Iheque, p. 678, 1604; 2.25 g, al-Ush, p. 22, 175. There is no weight given for 
Mitchener, p. 170, 954. 

Weights for the copper coinage of the Malik of Siwfts and Aqsardy, Malikshfih, 
are 3.95 g, Hennequin, Bibliotheque, p. 684, 1623; 2.92 g, Hennequin, Marseille, 
p. 42, 219. 
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varies between 7.20 and 7.33 g (see catalogue, 4).”® The copper coins 
of the Malik of Anqara, Muhy al-Din Mas*Qd, is listed with very diffe- 
rent weights (see catalogue, 5). For example, there are some weighing 
as little as 4.93 g and others as much as 6.87 g.’’^ In regard to the 
silver coin struck in Arzurum in 616 by the Malik of ArzurQm, 
Mughlth al-Din TugrilshSh (see catalogue, 6), it has weights varying 
between 2.70 g (according to an investigation of the Istanbul Yapi 
Kredi Bank and Istanbul Archaeological Museum catalogues)"^ which 
are less than 14 ’/< qarats (2.748 g) and lighter than the 16 qarat and 
3.086 g Anatolian Seljuq official dirham weight. A copper piece of the 
same Malik without a mint and date weighs between 3.60 and 5.56 g 
(see catalogue, 7)."* As for the copper coin dated 626 without a mint 
of the Malik of Arzuriim Rukn al-Din JihdnshSh, it is found with a 
weight of 3.35 g (see catalogue, 8)."® 

It is apparent from the examination of the material from the 
recently published catalogues that the Seljuq coins belonging to the 
ANS collection represent one of the most important sources for the 
study of Anatolian Seljuq coinage. Two of the ANS coins in parti- 
cular are rarely encountered examples of Anatolian Seljuq coinage. 
The first of these (Plate 23, 1) is the copper coin of unknown date and 
place of minting belonging to the reign of Mas’Qd I with the bust of 
the Byzantine Emperor Alexios Comnenos I on the obverse and the 
sultan’s title al-Sult§n al-Mu*azzam on the reverse. The second rare 


The weights for the large diameter copper coin of the Malik of Toqdt, Sulai- 
mSnshdh, are 7.33 g, Hennequin Bihliolheque, p. 703, 1693; 7.24 g, Nicol, p. 114, 
3379; 7.20 g, Artuk, vol. 1, p. 352, 1066. A weight is not given for Broome, 
p. 112, 170. 

The weights for the copper coin of the Malik of Anqara, Mas'od, are 6.87 g, 
Hennequin, Marseille, p. 42, 221; 4.93 g, Hennequin, Bihliolheque, p. 686, 1630. 

For the silver coinage struck by Malik TughnlshSh in Arzuriim in the year 
616, the weights are 2.70 g, Yapi Kredi Collection, 8341; 2.73 g. Reshad Beg Collec- 
tion, Istanbul Archaeological Museum, 725. 

For the undated copper piece of TughnlshSh without a mint name, the 
weights are 5.56 g, Hennequin, Bihliolheque, p. 681, 1615; 4.49 g, Hennequin, 
Marseille, p. 42, 218; 3.60 g, Artuk, vol. 1, p. 353, 1072. 

The weight of the copper piece of the Malik of ArzurQm, JihSnshSh, which 
was struck in 626 but does not display a mint name, is 3.35 g, Hennequin Bihlio- 
theque, p. 683, 1620. Mitchener, p. 171, 961, does not give a weight. 
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coin (Plate 23, 3) is the copper coin of unknown date and place of 
minting belonging to the Malik of Siwas and Aqsardy Maliksh§h. The 
obverse of this coin shows a horseman with a figure of Victory behind 
him and the malik’s title Abu al-Fath on the reverse.*^' The ANS 
collection also contains two rare copper coins belong to the Maliks of 
Anqara and Arzurum. The first of these belongs to Mas*ud, the Malik 
of Anqara. This coin (Plate 23, 5) contains the phrase al-*Abd al-Da*If 
al-MuhtSj ila rahmat Alldh. Its date of minting is given as 590, but no 
place of minting is mentioned. The last coin (Plate 23, 8) belongs to 
the Malik of Arzunlm, JihSnshSh, and contains the image of a ruler 
sitting on his throne on the obverse. The reverse displays the title 
AbQ al-Fath and the epithet Rukn al-DunyS wa al-Din. This coin 
was minted in 626, but the place of minting is not indicated. 
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RECONSTRUCTING THE BEACH-GRUNTHAL 
HOARD OF COUNTERFEIT HALFPENCE: 
THE MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY ( 1922 ) HOARD 

(Plates 24-27) John M. Kleeberg 


Counterfeit British and Irish halfpence made up much of the low 
denomination circulating medium of Britain’s North American colo- 
nies and the early United States.’ The extent of the problem was 
clear as early as 1753, when a bag of coppers was examined in New 
York City, and nearly a third was found to be counterfeit, many of 
them cast in sand.^ The situation worsened as the eighteenth century 
proceeded, culminating in the New York City copper panic of August 
1789. It is difficult, however, to determine which varieties should be 
attributed to a mint in what is now the United States. Many counter- 
feit halfpence never left Britain, some just circulated in Ireland, and 
counterfeit British halfpence circulated widely in Canada in the early 
nineteenth century. One way to determine the United States-made 
counterfeits is through die linkages to the state coinages of Connec- 

' The author thanks Henry Grilnthal, Philip Mossman, Eric P. Newman, and 
Mike Ringo for their assistance and suggestions. He also thanks the staffs of the 
Montclair Free Public Library and the New York Public Library. 

^ Kenneth Scott, Counlerfeiling in Colonial New York, ANSNNM 127 (1953), 
p. 102; Eric P. Newman, “American Circulation of English and Bungtown Half- 
pence,” in Eric P. Newman and Richard G. Doty, Sludies on Money in Early 
America (New York, 1976), p. 144. 
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ticut and Vermont, and from them to the well known issues of 
Machin’s Mills in Newburgh, New York. A second method is through 
punch linkages to known American issues, and an expansion of this 
technique is the identification of distinctive American-style punches. 
A third identification method, first pointed out by Eric P. Newman 
and expanded upon by Walter Breen, is the unfimbriated Union Jack 
in the shield.^ 

Evidence of American circulation can bolster an argument for 
American manufacture. We derive evidence for circulation from two 
sources: by identifying the counterfeit undertypes over which state 
coppers were struck and by examining hoards. There are two docu- 
mented hoards of counterfeit halfpence, the Stepney, Fairfield 
County, Connecticut (1950) hoard and the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
highway (1975) hoard.** The purpose of this article is to reconstruct a 
third hoard of counterfeit halfpence. 

In the course of assisting Philip Mossman with finding ANS material 
for his book. Money of the American Colonies and Confederation, Dr. 
Mossman and I came across a tray labeled “imitations of regal 
coinage.” The tray contained evasive halfpence, arranged by Atkins 
number, and numerous British and Irish counterfeits. There were a 


^ Eric P. Newman, “A Recently Discovered Coin Solves a Vermont Numismatic 
Enigma,” in Harald Ingholt, ed.. Centennial Publication of the American Numismatic 
Society (New York, 1958), p. 541; Walter Breen, Walter Breen’s Complete Encyclo- 
pedia of U.S. and Colonial Coins (1988), p. 98. Byron Weston, however, has 
recently argued, “Single crossbars should not be assumed to indicate American 
manufacture,” Byron Weston, “Evasion Hybrids; A Commentary on Counterfeit 
Halfpence & Farthings (TN-161),” in The Colonial Newsletter, 34, 3 (November 
1994), p. 1467. 

On the Stepney, Connecticut (1950) hoard see Walter Breen, “Survey of 
American Coin Hoards,” in The Numismatist, 65, 1 (January, 1952), pp. 20-24; 
Eric P. Newman, “A Recently Discovered Coin Solves a Vermont Numismatic 
Enigma,” in Centennial Publication of the American Numismatic Society, ed. Harald 
Ingholt (New York, 1958), pp. 531-42; Edward R. Barnsley, “A Late Date Analysis 
of the Fairfield Hoard,” in The Colonial Newsletter 33, 2 (July 1993), pp. 1383-84; on 
the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (1975) hoard, see Eric P. Newman and Peter P. 
Caspar, “The Philadelphia Highway Coin Find,” in The Numismatist 91, 3 (March 
1978), pp. 453-67; Peter P. Caspar and Eric P. Newman, “An Eighteenth Centurj' 
Hoard from Philadelphia,” in Coin Hoards 4 (London, 1978), pp. 127-30. 
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number of Machin’s Mills issues in this tray, most of them donated by 
Henry Grilnthal in 1975. 

Grilnthal was bom in 1905 and worked in Berlin for his father’s coin 
firm of Robert Ball Nachfolger. He emigrated to the United States 
shortly before the outbreak of the Second World War. He worked for 
a time at Stack’s, and later as an independent coin dealer. In 1953 he 
joined the staff of the American Numismatic Society, eventually 
becoming curator of medieval and foreign coins. 

When I began to catalogue the counterfeits in the Griinthal dona- 
tion, it became clear that this donation was in a class by itself — it 
more than doubled the existing ANS collection of Machin pieces. 
When I had finished cataloguing and relabeling these counterfeit half- 
pence I showed the coins to Eric P. Newman. He pointed out that 
many of the coins had a curious yellow-green patina, and he suggested 
they may have come from a hoard, perhaps the Stepney hoard. Grun- 
thal is a very advanced “cherry-picker” of coins, and so I had origi- 
nally supposed that these were Machin pieces which he had cherry- 
picked from junk boxes. When I asked Griinthal about them, 
however, there was no glint of recognition. Machin varieties are very 
easy to identify once you know them (the bust has a characteristic 
style) but Griinthal seemed to have no recognition for a Machin piece. 
To him, they were just junk counterfeits. I then asked him where he 
got the coins. He said he obtained them when he bought Harry 
Prescott Clark Beach’s collection. I mentioned that Eric P. Newman 
suggested that they were a hoard and Griinthal said he had always 
thought they might be. I then asked if they were part of the Stepney, 
Fairfield County, Connecticut hoard, but he had never heard of that 
hoard. If he is correct about the coins being obtained from Harry 
Prescott Clark Beach, then these coins cannot come from the Stepney 
hoard, because Griinthal bought the Beach collection in 1945 and the 
Stepney hoard was not discovered until 1950. These coins form a sepa- 
rate hoard. 

The Harry Prescott Clark Beach collection was one of Griinthal’s 
first coups as an independent dealer, and he was able to obtain it 
because Sydney P. Noe vouched for his bona fides. Griinthal bought 
the collection because it contained multiple thalers of Brunswick and 
pioneer gold. Beach also had an important collection of New Jersey 
coppers. These New Jersey coppers Griinthal sold to the American 
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Numismatic Society (accession number 1945.42), and they form the 
basis of that part of the Society’s collection. The multiple thalers 
Griinthal sold to Paul A. Straub, who later donated them to the 
Smithsonian Institution. The counterfeit halfpence, however, remained 
with Griinthal until 1975. 

The reason why he retained the counterfeits for 30 years may be 
because dealers guarantee the genuineness of the coins they sell. If a 
dealer receives a counterfeit or forgery and cannot return it to the 
person he bought it from, he is responsible for the loss. Machin pieces 
are not in the same class as modem forgeries because they were circu- 
lating counterfeits manufactured in America and are an important part 
of American numismatic history. A dealer more experienced in pre- 
federal American coins would have cherry-picked out the Machin 
pieces and resold them. Although Griinthal has an amazing universal 
numismatic knowledge ranging from Carolingian deniers to U.S. 
commemoratives, the Machin issues happened to be one of his few 
blind spots. To him, the Machin pieces were counterfeits, and he 
could not sell forgeries or counterfeits. In 1975 Henry Griinthal 
realized that the ANS might be interested in these pieces, so he 
cleaned out the back of his safe deposit box and donated them. This 
was very fortunate for the ANS: it meant that the hoard arrived with 
the Machin pieces still intact. 

Not everything in the Griinthal donation forms part of the hoard, 
however. The donation is clearly the dregs of the Beach collection. 
There are enough coins which could not have formed part of the 
hoard (e.g. a battered Oak Tree shilling and one of Horace Grant’s 
1935 fakes of the Rhode Island token) so we cannot assume that all 
the coins in donation 1975.117 are part of a hoard. I have, therefore, 
reconstructed the hoard by selecting the coins in the accession 
1975.117 which share a common patina — a greenish-yellow patina 
with much dirt. There are 34 coins in total: 33 counterfeit halfpence, 
plus 1 Rosa Americana penny. To these 34 coins, however, I have 
added 5 New Jersey coppers from accession 1945.42. The reason for 
including these additional coins will be given below. 

American-made counterfeit British halfpence are sometimes grouped 
under the general heading of “Machin’s Mills.” We have a fairly good 
understanding of which are the Machin’s pieces because the bust is 
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very distinctive and there are numerous die links to the state coppers. 
In his Encyclopedia, Walter Breen divided counterfeit British halfpence 
into three series: Machin’s Mills (992-97), Mould and Atlee (1002-9), 
and Bungtown mints (974-75).® Gary Trudgen has developed a 
scheme which allocates these halfpennies into three groups,® which 
has been adopted by A Guide Book of United Slates Coins:^ group 1, 
which is assigned to Mould and Atlee and corresponds to Breen 
1003-8 (Vlack 2-9 and 24); group 2, which is assigned to Ephraim 
Brasher and John Bailey (or Atlee and Bailey), and comprises Breen 
996 and 1002 (Vlack 1 and 17); and group 3, which contains the classic 
Machin’s Mills pieces, and comprises Breen 992-97 (Vlack 11-13, 
18-21, and 23). Note that group 2 includes pieces that Breen assigned 
to Mould and Atlee as well as to Machin’s Mills, and one Breen 
variety, 996, contains both group 2 and group 3 halfpence. Another 
variety, Breen 1009/Vlack 10, may or may not belong in one of these 
three groups. The photograph of the obverse in Breen shows a straight, 
pointy nose which I would associate with the Brasher and Bailey style, 
but the photograph of the obverse on Vlack’s plate shows a double 
chin which is more characteristic of the Machin’s style. The date on 
the reverse, 1777, is not listed in the Guide Book, apparently because 
many students of this series do not believe the coin to be a Machin’s 
product.® The Guide Book does not separately list the Bungtown issues, 
although Breen and Vlack do (Breen 974-75, Vlack 14 and 16). By 
Bungtown varieties, I mean struck counterfeit halfpence generally 
agreed to be of American manufacture which were not made by the 
makers of group 1 (Mould and Atlee), group 2 (Brasher and Bailey) 
or group 3 (Machin’s Mills). 

The three groups can be distinguished as follows. The group 3, or 
Machin’s Mills pieces, are the easiest of all to identify, because of the 
pursed lips of George III, so that George III almost appears to be 

® Breen's Encyclopedia, pp. 89-90, 96-99. 

* Gary A. Trudgen, “James Atlee’s Imitation British Halfpence,” in The Colonial 
Newsletter 27, 1 (March 1987), pp. 965-79. 

^ R. S. Yeoman, A Guide Book of United Stales Coins, 46th ed. (1993), hereafter 
Guide Book. 

* See also the comments in Byron Weston, “Evasion Hybrids” (above, n. 3), p. 
1467, suggesting that Vlack 10 is punch linked to evasive halfpence. 
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wearing lipstick. The group 2, or Brasher and Bailey pieces, are not 
difficult to identify. The 1747 halfpenny is unusual in that it is the 
only George II counterfeit currently considered struck in America and 
although the other Brasher and Bailey pieces share a common date 
(1787) with the Machin’s Mills pieces, the bust has an unusually large 
pointed nose. The nose line is also in a straight line with the forehead. 
The Mould and Atlee pieces are more difficult to identify, but the bust 
style tends to be tall with no distinct lips and a weak chin (on 
Machin’s pieces the chin, and often the cheekbones, are quite 
pronounced); the portrait is of a thinner George III than the rather 
fat and jowly George III who appears on the Machin’s Mills pieces. 
The Guide Book gives the following years for the manufacture of the 
pieces: Mould and Atlee, 1786, in New York City; Brasher and Bailey, 
first half of 1787, in New York City; and Machin’s Mills, second half of 
1787 and 1788, near Newburgh, New York. This appears to be the best 
current consensus among researchers in this very complicated field. 

The latest date in the hoard is 1788. Some of the coins in the hoard 
are extremely worn, notably one dated 1787 (1975.117.39, 22 below), 
which is both very worn and has had a hole drilled through it. The 
hole looks as though it may be some sort of cancellation mark rather 
than a way of defacing the coin. Another cancellation mark is a graf- 
fito in the shape of a large X from side to side of the coin, see coin 
1975.117.36 (44). Unlike coins from normal mints we cannot use wear 
as a way of dating Machin counterfeits, because the coins were made 
pre-wom, with deliberate mishandling of the dies, so that people would 
not look too closely at the coins when they were passed. Two coins are 
in fairly good condition, but have holes drilled in them, both around 
the same place (to the left of the head of Britannia), suggesting that 
they were worn as jewelry. Another coin has two triangular gashes in 
it, which may have been to make it into a humdinger. A humdinger is 
a child’s toy, where a child puts a string through these two holes and 
then whizzes the coin around, so that the coin makes a loud humming 
noise.^ The two triangular gashes could also have been used to make 


® Edward R. Barnsley, “Humdingers and Buzzers,” in The Colonial Newsletter 3, 2 
(April-June I%2), pp. 3-4. 
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the coin into a button. Edward Barnsley argued that halfpence were 
too big to make into buttons, but I see no reason why they could not 
have served as a button for a greatcoat, or a decorative button. The 
Rosa Americana piece is among the most worn of the coins in the 
hoard, and has a huge hole in it. These holes and gashes suggest that 
the coins saw some circulation before the coins were hoarded. On with 
other hand, there are many coins in very good condition and with 
weights on the heavy side, so the hoard was probably not put togeth- 
er too long after the coins were minted. I think the hoard was closed 
sometime in the 1790s. 

We should contrast the circumstances surrounding the deposit of the 
two other important hoards of counterfeit halfpence: the Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (1975) hoard and the Stepney, Connecticut (1950) hoard. 
The Philadelphia highway hoard consisted of cast counterfeit half- 
pence, most of them identical and rather close to what Walter Breen 
would term a “mint sample.”’® The circumstances of its deposit are not 
difficult to guess. It seems probable that a passer of counterfeits was 
afraid of being caught and threw his counterfeit halfpence into the 
Delaware River.” The Stepney hoard is equally interesting in the 
circumstances of its deposit. Although it contained Connecticut, 
Vermont, and Nova Eborac coppers, as well as counterfeit halfpence 
(Eric P. Newman says about a dozen Machin pieces),’^ Breen says it 
did not include any Massachusetts, New Jersey, or Fugio coppers. The 
Stepney hoard may well consist of coins which had already been 
rejected, and were set aside to wait a better day while their owner 
continued to spend Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Fugio coppers, 
which were still being accepted at the time of the deposit of the 
Stepney hoard. If this theory is correct, then the date of deposit of 
the Stepney hoard antedates the New York City copper panic of 


Walter Breen, “Survey of American Coin Hoards,” in The NumismalisI 6.5, 1 
(January 1952), p. 7. 

' ' Eric P. Newman and Peter P. Caspar, “The Philadelphia Highway Coin Find,” 
in The Numismatist 91, 3 (March 1978), pp. 453r-67; Peter P. Caspar and Eric P. 
Newman, “An Eighteenth Century Hoard from Philadelphia,” in Coin Hoards 4 
(London, 1978), pp. 127-30. 

Letter from Eric P. Newman to the author, February 15, 1993. 
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August 1789.'^ An argument against this is that many coins in the 
Stepney hoard show heavy wear, yet if the hoard was deposited in 
1789 they would have been in circulation for only two years. Thus 
others would argue that the heavy wear indicates that the Stepney 
hoard must have been deposited later, sometime in the 1790s. 

We also have to explain why coins which are basically worthless 
should be set aside in the Beach-Griinthal hoard. One possibility is 
that the coins were overtaken by events: the owner thought he could 
pass them on, but then the copper panic came, and all coppers were 
rejected for a period, and so he set them aside for a better day and 
possibly hid them so they would not be stolen.'"* 

The hoard was found among the effects of Harry Prescott Clark 
Beach after his death. Beach lived in Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 
and presumably acquired the hoard locally as a hoard of such low 
value would not travel very far. Beach bought the hoard before 
World War II, when coin prices were much lower, and coins less 
likely to travel far. Beach was bom in Hamden, Connecticut, in 1870 
or 1871. He attended the preparatory school run by his father, the 
Beach-Clark School of New York City, and attended Columbia Law 
School, graduating in 1891. He fought in the First World War as a 
private in Company C, 117th Field Service Battalion, 42nd Division, 
United States Army. He served as General Counsel for James A. 
Hearn and Son, the New York City department store, and he retired 
in 1932. He was President of the Fourteenth Street Association. He 
was a president and member of the executive committee of the New 
Jersey Numismatic Society and a member of the New Jersey Archaeo- 
logical Society. In 1930 he was president of the Montclair chapter of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. He did not join the American 

Walter Breen, “Survey of American Coin Hoards,” in The Numismatist 65, 1 
(January 1952), pp. 20-24; Eric P. Newman, “A Recently Discovered Coin Solves 
a Vermont Numismatic Enigma,” in Centennial Publication of the American Numis- 
matic Society, ed. Harald Ingholt (New York, 1958), pp. 531-42. 

For a similar hoard of worthless coppers which were overtaken by events, see 
Robert Wallace McLachlan, “A Hoard of Canadian Coppers,” in The Canadian Anti- 
quarian and Numismatic Journal, 2nd ser., 1 (July 1889), pp. 27-34. McLachlan 
says, p. 34, “The hoard, then, was the contents of some commodious till when the 
hucksters edict went forth declaring the bulk of the currency of Canada illegal.” 
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Numismatic Society until 1936 and he never appears to have joined 
the American Numismatic Association.’® Beach could have bought 
the hoard any time before July 1943. 

There is a report of a hoard which sounds similar to that described 
above. The New York Times reported from Montclair, New Jersey, on 
July 21, 1922: 

...Workmen digging today on the site of the mansion used by 
General Washington as his headquarters found old copper coins, 
one bearing the inscription, “British North America, 1724.” 

Dr. Maurice Cohen, who now owns the property, obtained some 
of the coins. The workmen are moving a ten-ton boulder from a 
comer of the property to the site of the Washington headquar- 
ters. It will bear a bronze tablet with a relief of the mansion and 
an inscription. The Sons and Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have charge of the work. The mansion was razed fifteen years 
ago. 

The one coin whose description is given is garbled, but I think it is a 
Rosa Americana as a worn specimen might well be misread as North 
American, rather than Rosa Americana. Upon looking through the 
Griinthal donation of 1975.117, I found that there was one Rosa 
Americana among it, a penny of 1722, which shares the greenish- 
yellow patination of the other coins in the hoard. Upon examining 
this penny and noting its poor condition, plus the large hole near the 
date, the misattribution in the New York Times becomes very under- 
standable. A number of Rosa Americana coppers have turned up in 
excavations and in stray finds in the United States.'^ If a Rosa Ameri- 

“Prescott Beach, Hearn Ex-Counsel. Former Vice-President Served Depart- 
ment Store 40 Years, Dies in Montclair at 72,” in The New York Times (July 19, 
1943); “H. Prescott Beach Dies at Montclair. Former Official of Hearn Department 
Stores Active in S. A. R. Groups,” in Newark News (July 19, 1943), p. 20, col. 1. 
Both these clippings are from the Montclair History Collection of the Montclair 
Free Public Library. See also American Numismatic Society, Proceedings (New 
York, 1944) pp. 12-13. There is no obituary for Beach in the Numismalisl. 

“Find Colonial Coins of 1724. Workmen Unearth Them at Washington Head- 
quarters Site,” in The New York Times (July 22, 1922), p. 6, col. 8. 

The inventory of American numismatic finds that I am currently compiling 
lists three isolated finds: Washington, Pennsylvania; Charleston, South Carolina; 
and Somerset, Rhode Island. Two Rosa Americana coins were also found during 
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cana was part of the hoard, then the hoard included at least one coin 
which was not a counterfeit; but perhaps it was rejected too, by a 
populace which had grown distrustful of all regal coppers. The worn 
condition and large hole in the Rosa Americana give reason enough 
to reject this copper if it were offered. 

We can glean some more information from the report in the local 
newspaper, The Montclair Times: 

On Thursday the workmen engaged in removing the boulder made 
an interesting find. While at work they dug up a number of old 
copper coins, about the size of a half dollar. One of the coins, on 
which all the other lettering is undecipherable, bears the inscrip- 
tion, “British North America, 1724.” The inscription on one side 
of the other coin is “1781-E Pluribus Unum.” On the other side 
are the words, “Nova Caeserea,” [sicj which is the name by 
which New Jersey was originally known. Dr. Cohen is in posses- 
sion of the two coins described. Those who have examined the 
older coin are inclined to believe that it may prove of consid- 
erable value.’* 

This report is the first indication that the hoard contained at least 
one New Jersey copper. Only one variety of New Jersey copper has 
the misspelling CAESEREA, but the pedigree of the two specimens 
known rules out their provenance to the Montclair hoard. The coin 
referred to is almost certainly a 1787-dated New Jersey copper, but 
we cannot tell which one from the description. 

The report from the Montclair Times sends us back to look at 
another ANS acquisition — 1945.42, which is the purchase from Henry 
Griinthal of Beach’s collection of New Jersey coppers. Five coins in 
this acquisition have a patina which resembles that of the Montclair 
hoard. They are varieties Maris 17-K, 31-L (two examples), 38-Z, 
and 73-aa. Two of them (17-K and 38-Z) have the provenance “ex 

excavations at Williamsburg, Virginia, and there was one Rosa Americana in the 
hoard of coins accumulated by the miser Aaron White of Connecticut, which was 
put together around the time of the Civil War. No Rosa Americanas were reported 
among the coins of the Philadelphia highway find, but there were three Wood’s 
Hibernia halfpence of 1723. 

“Huge Boulder Marks Historic Plot,” in The Montclair Times (July 22, 1922). 
p. 1, cols. 1-2. 
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Beach, ex Bull.” Who Bull was, I have been unable to determine. The 
spread of varieties with a Bull provenance indicate that this was a 
collection of New Jersey copper varieties which Beach bought as a 
starter set.'® Beach collected two examples of each variety, and I 
suspect the Bull provenance is a red herring: the specimen from Bull 
and the specimen from the Montclair hoard switched envelopes. 

The report from Montclair fits extremely well with what I would 
expect in terms of when and where the Beach-Griinthal hoard was 
found, and I think the garbled description of the North American 
coin really describes the Rosa Americana of 1722. What clinches it 
for me is the involvement of the Sons of the American Revolution in 
setting up the tablet on the site of what had been Washington’s head- 
quarters. Not only was Harry Prescott Clark Beach a member of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, but he served as president of the 
Montclair chapter of the SAR in 1930. I am giving the Beach-Grtin- 
thal hoard as a formal name, the Montclair, New Jersey (1922) hoard, 
using Enno van Gelder’s system of naming hoards by the find spot, 
plus the date found in parentheses. 

The house which temporarily served as Washington’s headquarters 
in Montclair was the homestead of the most prominent family of the 
area, the Cranes. In fact, we can make a reasonable guess as to who 
deposited the hoard — Israel Crane. He operated the first mercantile 
business in Montclair. The exact date he opened his business is 
unknown, but he was active before the turnpike opened in 1806. 
Crane also owned a stone quarry in Newark, and his shop served as 
the company store for the quarrymen. Despite the efforts of the SAR 
and the DAR, the Crane homestead was tom down at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The site was later acquired by Dr. Maurice 
Cohen, who served as Montclair Town Physician between 1922 and 
1947. Dr. Cohen granted the site of the boulder to the township of 
Montclair for use as a park.^ It is ten feet by thirteen feet and was 

The following varieties have Bull provenances: 6-C, 10-G, 11 1/2-G, 11-H, 
12-1, 15-J, 15-T, 17-K, 20-N, 21-0, 23-P, 28-C, 28-S, 34-J, 34-V, 38-Z, 40-b, 
42-c, 43-Y, 43-d, 44-c, 54-k, 55-1, 62-q, and 64-u. 

** Sons of the American Revolution, Montclair Chapter, The Slory of Montclair: 
Its People in Peace and War Times (1930), pp. 14, 46, 55, 56-57, 132, 142, 167; Slate 
History of the New Jersey Daughters of the American Revolution (Sea Isle City, New 
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listed as “the smallest park in the world” in Ripley’s Believe it or Not. 
The boulder, with a plaque indicating that it was the site of Washing- 
ton’s headquarters, is still standing today (1995). 

The coins have turned a greenish-yellow in color, and some also 
have bits of bright green patination. Some also have a reddish-brown 
patination, which may be iron oxide. The Stepney hoard was found in 
an iron kettle, and it is quite possible that these coins too were buried 
in an iron kettle; if the coins were in such a container, however, it is 
not mentioned in the newspaper articles. 

The weights show a very wide range. In his Encyclopedia, Breen 
gives weights ranging from 5.4 g to 7.56 g for Machin pieces.^’ In his 
Money of the American Colonies and Confederation, Philip L. Mossman 
gives a mean of 111.5 grains (7.23 g) for Machin’s Mills pieces.^ Coins 
from the Montclair hoard range from 6.155 g to 8.468 g for Machin 
pieces, for a mean of 6.583 g including the holed pieces, and 6.738 g 
if we exclude them. The hoard is on average, then, lighter than the 
mean which Mossman found, although it does contain a number of 
fairly heavy coins weighing over 8 g. 

I have tried to err on the side of caution in including coins in the 
hoard. Only when I truly felt that the patination was similar to other 
coins in the hoard did I include any particular coin. The reason I erred 
on the side of caution is because presence of a coin in the Montclair 
hoard is evidence of American circulation and may well be evidence 
of American manufacture as well, and I did not want to increase the 
number of American coins without good evidence. I have included 
remarks about the patination of the coins in the catalogue. 

The Montclair hoard gives us a picture of what counterfeit halfpence 
were in circulation around the New York City area around the time of 
the copper panic. First of all, it shows that groups 1, 2, and 3 counter- 
feit halfpence circulated interchangeably, at the same place and 
around the same time. Although the place of manufacture lay outside 


Jersey, 1929), pp. 116, 120. On Dr. Cohen see “Former Official Dies, 75,” in The 
Montclair Times (December 5, 1968) p. 8, cols. 1-6. 

Breen's Encyclopedia, p. 97. 

^ Philip L. Mossman, Money of the American Colonies and Confederation: it 
Numismatic, Economic and Historical Correlation, p. 210. 
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the city in the case of the products of Machin’s Mills, much of the 
distribution of the counterfeits (“smashing,” “shoving the queer”) 
probably took place in New York City itself. In New York City, 
many counterfeit coins in the nineteenth century were passed off in 
change by fruit vendors. People would buy fruit from the pushcarts 
on their way to the ferries, and in winter evenings it was easy to 
receive a few bad coins in change. Secondly, it confirms that one new 
variety of counterfeit halfpence (Vlack 24-72C) is indeed of American 
origin and did circulate over here. The hoard also confirms that one 
Bungtown variety, Breen 974, Vlack 14-84A, is indeed of American 
origin, 1975.117.18 (31). The hoard also gives us at least one new 
Bungtown variety, 1975.117.40 (29). The crudeness of this struck coun- 
terfeit and its presence in the hoard are to my mind arguments for 
considering it American in origin. Philip Mossman has made a very 
subtle argument in favor of the American origin of another coin in 
the hoard, namely 1975.117.45 (30). This coin is an Irish halfpenny 
overstruck on a double struck British George III halfpenny. The 
process of overstriking an Irish type on a British undertype, argues 
Mossman, makes no sense, because in Britain and Ireland Irish coins 
were worth less than British coins. The one place where it would 
make sense would be in America, where the values were equal. The 
other struck counterfeit (28), which I have also called Bungtown, may 
or may not be American in origin. It is rather skillfully done, and so 
may have been made by for export by a British maker of “hard-ware.” 
No such hesitancy need restrain us from considering the three cast 
counterfeits in the hoard as being of American manufacture. Casting 
coins is more labor intensive than striking coins. A British manufac- 
turer making brummagems for export after the mid-eighteenth 
century would not have cast his counterfeits, he would have struck 
them. The presence of cast counterfeits in an American hoard is a 
strong argument that the cast counterfeits were made locally.^ Since 
we cannot use die studies or punch studies to determine the American 

^ Mossman, p. 121, where Mossman postulates that American-made cast counter- 
feits had to exist. Eric P. Newman has suggested that most 1749-dated cast coun- 
terfeits are probably of American manufacture because of the huge number of 
genuine 1749 halfpence and farthings shipped to North America. This makes excel- 
lent sense. 
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origin of cast counterfeits, the presence of these three cast counterfeits 
is very welcome. The presence of the 1749 cast counterfeit (34) 
confirms the widespread circulation of 1749 dated genuine halfpence 
in the thirteen colonies and the early United States. Any cast counter- 
feit of a 1749 halfpenny has a strong likelihood of being of American 
origin. 

One question remains. The Stepney hoard contained both Machin's 
pieces and English-made counterfeits. This hoard, by contrast, is 
almost exclusively American — only the Rosa Americana was 
certainly, and the 1752 George II struck counterfeit was possibly, 
made in England. Why are there not more coins of English manufac- 
ture? I do not think either Beach or Grdnthal separated out any 
English-made counterfeits. It may just be a reflection of variations in 
circulation patterns, and perhaps New England chose to import its 
counterfeits, while New York and New Jersey chose to make theirs. 

CATALOGUE 

All coins, with the exception of the Rosa Americana and the New 
Jersey coppers, are counterfeits of the standard British George III half- 
penny, Seaby 3774, unless another Seaby reference is given. All die 
axes are 6:00 unless otherwise indicated. The descriptions include first 
a catalogue number, then the ANS coin number (all coins are from 
accessions 1975.117 and 1945.42), the date on the coin whether visible 
on the specific specimen or not, the weight, the die axis if it varies 
from 6:00, references to standard sources, and finally a short verbal 
description of the coin itself, usually of the patina. Some of the attri- 
butions were done by Mike Ringo, who is extremely accurate. I have 
double-checked all the attributions so any errors in attribution are 
therefore mine. 


Rosa Americana Penny 
(William Wood, London and Bristol) 

1. 1975.117.86, 1722, 6.080 g, 12:00, Breen 116, Nelson 9 

Greenish patination; very dirty, bits of white corrosion. Large hole at 

12 o’clock. 
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Group 1 Counterfeit Halfpence 

(Mould and Atlee, New York City) 

There are two counterfeits which are dated 1772 (although the date 
is not visible on the specimens in the hoard). This variety was disco- 
vered by Richard August of Providence, Rhode Island, and attributed 
to Machin’s Mills.^'* When Ringo identified the two specimens in our 
trays, he attributed them to Atlee. I have accordingly adopted 
Ringo’s attribution, and since the group 1 counterfeits are largely iden- 
tical with those which Breen ascribed to Mould and Atlee, I am 
including it as a group 1 counterfeit. The presence of these coins in 
the Montclair hoard provides welcome confirmation of their American 
origins. The grinding down of the obverse die so as to obliterate the 
legend is found on some Machin’s pieces, compare the Vermont 
copper Breen 725, Ryder-Richardson 13, and Bressett 17-V.^ 

2. 1975.117.33, 1772, 7.164 g, Breen 1004, Vlack 24-72C 
Attribution by Mike Ringo. Spotty patination; in some places bright 
green, in some places reddish brown. The patination makes it a close 
sister of 1975.117.17. 

3. 1975.117.34, 1772, 6.065 g, Breen 1004, Vlack 24-72C 
Attribution by Mike Ringo. Ringo says that these two are rarity 7 
(extremely rare, 4-12 known). The coin is very worn, but the light 
weight suggests that it may not have been all that well struck up to 
begin with. The coin is also quite dirty. 

4. 1975.117.36, 1776, 7.674 g, Breen 1008, Vlack 6-76A 

The coin is more brownish than greenish yellow, but it does have much 
the same dirt as the other coins in the hoard. The coin is in fairly good 
condition, too. On the reverse there are two thin lines going from one 
side of the coin to the other, making a large X, clearly a type of 
cancellation mark. 


^ Gary A. Trudgen, “New Machin’s Mills Die Variety, Vlack 24-72C,” in The 
Colonial Newsletter 25, 1 (June 1985), p. 908. 

^ Mossman, pp. 189-90, where he also mentions a contrary argument, made first 
by Charles Wyllys Betts and revived by Gary Trudgen, that the obliteration of the 
legend was not because of lapping the dies, but due to “honest wear.” 
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Group 2 Counterfeit Halfpence 
(Brasher and Bailey, New York City) 

5. 1975.117.35, 1787, 7.792 g, Breen 996, Vlack 17-87B 
Greenish-yellowish color, dirt. The coin has a nail hole to the left of 
the head of Britannia, very similar to the nail hole in 1975.117.28 
(27). This provides welcome confirmation that this coin and 
1975.117.28 were once together in place and time; it confirms what 
we have argued from the common provenance and the patina. 

6. 1975.117.44, 1787, 7.551 g, Breen 996, Vlack 17-87B 
Greenish-yellowish color, dirty. There are a series of almost triangular 
gashes made on the obverse of the coin and a few on the reverse which 
may be some sort of cancellation mark. 

7. 1975.117.41, 1787, 6.659 g, Breen 996, Vlack. 17-87B 
Very dirty. Some bright green patina on the obverse. 

8. 1975.117.42, 1787, 7.221 g, Breen 996, Vlack 17-87B 

The usual dirt. The coin has the beginnings of a green patination, if 
you turn it in the light. 

9. 1975.117.27, 1787, 7.872 g, Breen 996, Vlack 17-87A 

Dirty. Some greenish yellowish color on the reverse. Other than that in 
fine condition. 


Group 3 Counterfeit Halfpence 
(Machin’s Mills, Newburgh, New York) 

10. 1975.117.43, 1778, 6.385 g, 8:30, Breen 993, Vlack 12-78B 
Pronounced green patination. 


11. 1975.117.22, 1778, 6.962 g, Breen 993, Vlack 12-78B 
Basic greenish yellow color underneath; coin is extremely dirty. 

The obverse device punch of this coin and of 1975.117.43 and that of a 
Vermont copper (Vlack VT-87C, Ryder-Richardson 13, Bressett 17-V) 
are very similar in style; they both have high cheekbones and a 
pronounced chin. They cannot be the exact same punch, because the 
arrangement of the ribbons is different, unless such details were later 
individually touched up after the punch had been put in the die. 
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12. 1975.117.19, 1778, 7.569 g, Breen 993, Vlack 13-78B 
Greenish-yellow color, much dirt. 

13. 1975.117.20, 1778, 6.155 g, Breen 993, Vlack 13-78B 
Pronounced greenish-yellow color. There are streaky defects in the 
planchet, which appear to be a problem in the original copper (or 
brass) sheet. 

14. 1975.117.38, 1778, 7.399 g, Breen 993, Vlack 13-78B 
Quite pronounced green patination. 

15. 1975.117.21, 1778, 6.64 g, Breen 993, Vlack 13-78B 

Very pronounced dark coloring, which almost entirely obscures the 
light brassy color underneath. The major defects in this coin (notably 
a big flan crack at about 7:00 on the obverse) appear to be problems 
with the planchet in the mint, not a gash made subsequently. 

16. 1975.117.31, 1788, 6.503 g, 5:00, Breen 999, Vlack 13-88CT 
Greenish-yellowish color. The coin is excellent condition, except that 
the dies and the planchets by this time were fairly weak. An impor- 
tant coin, which links the Machin’s type counterfeits to the issues of 
Connecticut; it has the inscription INDE*ET* — LIB* on the reverse 
(Independentia et Libertas).^ 

17. 1975.117.37, 1787, 6.423 g, Breen 995, Vlack 18-87C 

The coin is extremely worn; fortunately, Mike Ringo made the Vlack 
attribution for us, which is no mean feat. Some traces of green patina- 
tion on the obverse. 

18. 1975.117.23, 1787, 8.468 g, Breen 995, Vlack 19-87C 

The coin is in superb condition; basic greenish yellow color, but a 
dramatic streak of green patination on the reverse, going from the A 
in BRITAN to the 8 in 1787. 


^ Walter Breen (Breen's Encyclopedia, p. 61) has argued that Independentia is 
bad Latin, and that therefore INDE ET LIB must stand for the French motto 
Independance et Liberte. I think that Connecticut legislators were more likely to 
use bad Latin, than good French. 
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19. 1975.117.25, 1787, 7.944 g, Breen 995, Vlack 19-87C 
Greenish-yellow color, and the usual dirt. 

20. 1975.117.24, 7.801 g, Breen 995, Vlack 19-87C 

The coin has been made into what may be humdinger, a child’s toy, by 
striking two triangular holes in it. The coin has some greenish yellow- 
ish color, and much dirt. 

21. 1975.117.26, 1787, 7.802 g, Breen 995, Vlack 19-87C 
Greenish-yellow color and rather dirty. On the obverse, the eye of 
George III has been gashed out (a classical numismatist would call 
this an example of damnalio memoriae). This might have been done 
by a zealous American patriot. In late die states of this variety the 
E, the X, and the period after REX begin to break up, as here and 
on the following coin. 

22. 1975.117.39, 1787, 7.615 g, Breen 995, Vlack 19-87C 

This coin is extremely worn and a large nail has been driven through it 
near the edge. It has the greenish-yellow color typical of the other 
coins in the hoard. This nail hole is different from those on 
1975.117.28 and 1975.117.35. Serious die deterioration is clear at the 
E, the X, and the period after REX. 

23. 1975.117.17, 1787, 8.10 g, Breen 995, Vlack 23-87C 

The Vlack attribution is by Mike Ringo, who says the coin is R7+ 
(extremely rare, 4-12 known). Basic greenish-yellow color, dirt, some 
small traces of bright green patination, and also some reddish-brown, 
which may be iron rust from the original container of the hoard. Vlack 
23-87C is an important variety as a link between the Machin’s issues 
dated 1787 and those dated 1788. 

24. 1975.117.30, 1788, 7.742 g, Breen 997, Vlack 23-88A 
Extremely dark patination. 

25. 1975.117.32, 1788, 6.91 g, Breen 997, Vlack 23-88A 

The coin has a dark patination, which in some parts has turned veiy' 
pale green, almost white. 

26. 1975.117.29, 1788, 6.979 g, Breen 997, Vlack 23-88A 
Dark patination. Much dirt. 
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27. 1975.117.28, 1788, 8.224 g. Breen 997, Vlack 23-88A 
The coin is in excellent condition, except that there is a nail hole just 
to the left of the head of Britannia. The force of the blow was directed 
towards the reverse, and the position of the hole indicates that it may 
have been made to make the coin into some sort of necklace, with 
Britannia facing out. The coin has the usual greenish-yellow patina 
and dirt. 


Struck Counterfeits, Sharing the Same Provenance 

AND PaTINATION OF THE ABOVE CoiNS 

(Bungtowns) 

The following coins, except 31, were not included by Vlack or 
Breen. 

28. 1975.117.16, 1752, 6.655 g, counterfeit of Seaby 3719 

A counterfeit of an old bust George II British halfpenny. Greenish 
yellowish color. There is also some spotty reddish brown patination. 

29. 1975.117.40, date illegible, 5.843 g, counterfeit of Seaby 4614 

A counterfeit of a George III Irish halfpenny. Greenish yellowish color, 
and pronounced dirt. A very crude, struck counterfeit. Obverse inscrip- 
tion CEORGI, reverse inscription HIRE, with most of the inscription 
struck off flan. The presence of this coin in this hoard means that we 
should probably consider this particular counterfeit of American manu- 
facture, a Bungtown piece. 

30. 1975.117.45, date illegible, 6.101 g, Irish halfpenny, counterfeit of 
Seaby 4614 

The patination is not quite the same as on the other pieces in the 
hoard (on the obverse it has turned almost white) but there is some 
pronounced bright green patination on the reverse. I think we may 
consider this coin part of this hoard. The undertype is a doublestruck 
British George III halfpenny, dated 1775. The overtype is an Irish 
George III halfpenny, date illegible. Philip Mossman has made the 
important point that in Britain, it would make no sense to overstrike 
an Irish coin on an English one, because English coins are worth more. 
The one place where it would have been practical would be in the 
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United States, where the values were equal. According to this subtle 
argument, the Irish overtype is of American manufacture. 


(North Swansea, Massachusetts) 

31. 1975.117.18, 1784, 6.498 g, 10:00, Breen 974, Vlack 14-84A 
The patination is more brownish than greenish-yellowish, but the coin 
has enough dirt on it so that I believe it came out of the same hoard. 
An important piece, its presence in this hoard confirms its American 
origin, which has long been suspected. Eric P. Newman has said, 
“The emaciated George III bust would have been the way a patriotic 
American counterfeiter would have wanted George III to appear in 
1784.”^^ Newman ascribes it to North Swansea, Massachusetts. Byron 
Weston has said, “without further evidence. ..this piece should only be 
considered of anonymous origin.”^* The Montclair hoard, however, 
provides us with this further evidence. Yet another argument for its 
American circulation and its American origin is its occurrence in old 
collections. Just as we find numerous 1749 halfpence in old collec- 
tions, so we also find this piece. In addition to the two pieces in the 
ANS collection, for example, I came across one in November 1994 in 
the numismatic collection of the University Libraries of Notre Dame. 


Cast Counterfeits 

32. 1975.117.14, 1729, 6.87 g, counterfeit of Seaby 3717 

A counterfeit of a young bust George II British halfpenny. Very 
pronounced greenish-yellowish patina. There is a large cud right 
behind the head of George II. This cud is also found (although less 
pronounced) on another cast counterfeit in the Montclair hoard (see 
below). 

33. 1975.117.13, 1729, 8.653 g, cast counterfeit of Seaby 3717 

Eric P. Newman, “American Circulation of English and Bungtown Halfpence,” 
in Eric P. Newman and Richard G. Doty, Studies on Money in Early America (New 
York, 1976), p. 171. 

“ Weston, “Evasion Hybrids” (above, n. 3), pp. 1466-67. 
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This coin was also in the Beach-GrQnthal collection, but it does not 
share the same patina as the other coins. It does have, however, the 
same cud as coin number 1975.117.14, but the treatment of Britannia 
shows that the two coins cannot come from the same mold. It is quite 
possible that the same coin with a cud may have served as the patrix 
for two different molds: the mold for 1975.117.13 and the mold for 
1975.117.14. 

34. 1975.117.15, 1749, 9.021 g, counterfeit of Seaby 3719 
A counterfeit of a George II old bust British halfpenny. This is the 
heaviest coin in the hoard — and therefore the oldest counterfeit? The 
1749 date is very significant: 726,800 halfpence, many dated 1749, 
were released into American circulation in 1750.^* There were so 
many genuine 1749 halfpence in circulation in America that they 
were often used as patrices for making sand cast counterfeits. Because 
of this, we could assign this coin to America even without the hoard 
evidence, but the patination, which assigns it to the Beach-Griinthal 
hoard and therefore to an American origin, provides very useful confir- 
mation. Eric P. Newman independently concluded that these two cast 
counterfeits were of American origin, before (at Eric P. Newman’s 
suggestion) I examined the coins further and decided that they were 
all part of an American hoard. 


New Jersey Coppers 

(Goadsby and Cox, Rahway Mills, New Jersey)^® 

35. 1945.42.661, 1786, 8.071 g, Maris 17-K, Breen 895 
Greenish patina with reddish brown spots. 

36. 1945.42.682, 1787, 9.036 g, Maris 31-L, Breen 906 

Lovely green patina; some reddish brown spots. Heavy obverse die 
breaks. 

^ Eric P. Newman, “American Circulation of English and Bungtown Halfpence,” 
in Eric P. Newman and Richard G. Doty, Studies on Money in Early America (New 
York, 1976), pp. 145-46. 

^ I have used Breen's Encyclopedia as a guide to the various New Jersey mints 
and have also looked at the catalogue descriptions by Michael Hodder in the Bowers 
and Merena auction of Henry Garrett’s collection of New Jersey coppers. 
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37. 1945.42.682, 1787, 9.914 g, Maris 31-L, Breen 906 

The coin has been cleaned, but traces of the patina remain. Heavy 
obverse die breaks. 

38. 1945.42.699, 1787, 10.930 g, Maris 38-Z, Breen 910 

Dark green patina. Small planchet clip at 11.50 on the obverse. 

(Ogden and Rindell, Elizabeth Town)^’ 

39. 1945.42.760, 1787, 5.738 g, Maris 73-aa, Breen 935 

Many areas of reddish brown spots; double struck off center. The 
undertype is a counterfeit George III Irish halfpenny; the Irish under- 
type may be distinguished by the vertically combed hair of George III. 
The three visible letters correspond somewhat to a 1782 Irish counter- 
feit halfpenny in the ANS collection, but not enough of the undertype 
is visible to make a definite identification by dies. 

This is Walter Breen’s attribution. In the Bowers and Merena auction of the 
collection of Henry Garrett (March 1992), Michael Hodder ascribed this variety to 
an unknown mint. 
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GRECO-ROMAN ALCHEMY AND COINS OF 
IMITATION SILVER 

(Plates 28-32) Paul T. Keyser 


Despite numerous studies of the alloys of bronze coins and much 
work on the precious metal content of silver and gold coins by various 
modem methods, there has been little work done on ancient coins of 
imitation silver. There has been a long discussion of how the late 
Roman silver washed denarii and antoniniani were produced.’ But 
despite occasional results showing that there were ancient coins of 
imitation silver produced long before the late Roman ones, both by 
plating and by alloying, this evidence has not previously been 
gathered together. In the course of a large study of over 500 silver 
coins from the fifth century B.C. to the fourth century A.D. a 
number of anomalous coins were detected which, on examination by 
an electron micro-probe, provided evidence of a variety of methods of 
producing imitation silver. Most of the alloys detected here, and 
gathered from previous work, are otherwise known only from 
alchemy.^ 

' The most recent work appeared after this article was in its present form: Susan 
La Niece, “Technology of Silver-Plated Coin Forgeries,” Metallurgy in Numismatics, 
4.3, ed. M. M. Archibald and M. R. Cowell (London, 1993), pp. 227-36, pi. 1-3. La 
Niece surveys various methods of silver plating which have been suggested by 
numismatists. 

^ F. S. Taylor, “Survey of Greek Alchemy,” JHS 50 (1930), pp. 109-39; J. 
Lindsay, The Origins of Alchemy in Greco-Roman Egypt (New York, 1970); R. 
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The ancient alchemy began as an attempt to fit long known prac- 
tices of materials technology (smelting and refining, e.g.) into the 
framework of hellenistic matter theory: the result was an emphasis on 
the production of “artificial” silver, gold, and electrum, already long 
desired, and now made reasonable by the theory.^ It has been hard 
to penetrate the allegory and jargon of the ancient texts, so that scho- 
lars have tended to assume that, like the later medieval alchemy, it 
was all smoke and mirrors. Although no one ever made silver or gold 
(only extracted them from unlikely looking rock), nevertheless there 
was a corpus of techniques for the imitation and adulteration of silver 
and gold. The properties of gold (inertness, density, color, malleabil- 
ity) are unusual and thus hard to imitate, so ancient alchemists far 
more often successfully imitated silver. 

Coins provide a uniquely precise way of studying ancient alloys, 
giving a date and place of manufacture, since numismatic study can 
usually locate an ancient coin relatively precisely. The seventeen 
coins reported here are all ancient: six at least (3-6, 8 and 9) are 
hoard coins, and there is no evidence that any are modern forgeries. 
On the other hand, if they are ancient but unofficial mintings (coun- 
terfeits as in Pliny 33.46), then they must have been produced close in 
space and time to the coins being imitated. This is likely for five of 
these coins (1 and 2, 7, 10 and 11) and possible for three others (12, 14 
and 15). Thus, the evidence suggests that at least from hellenistic 
times (i.e. at the very beginnings of alchemy) the use of imitation 
silver of one kind or another was widespread and continued down to 
late antiquity. Further systematic searches will reveal more such 
coins, both official and unofficial. 

The coins studied were selected as silver coins and later identified as 
anomalous either based on appearance or on low specific gravity (SG) 
values. The SG tests were standard, except that instead of water, a 
pair of high density halocarbon liquids was used and the procedure 


Patai, “Maria the Jewess: Founding Mother of Alchemy,” Ambix 29 (1982) 
pp. 77-97 (of the first century B.C. or A.D.). 

Paul T. Keyser, “Alchemy in the Ancient World: From Science to Magic,’ 
nois Classical Studies 15 (1990), pp. 353-78. 


Illi- 
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was slightly altered to enable high precision measurements.'' The 
advantages of this SG method are that it is simple — costs are low, 
the procedure is quick, and little special training is required — and 
that it is a nondestructive measure of bulk composition.^ The coins 
identified as anomalous were subjected to analysis by electron micro- 
probe (a number showed no conclusive evidence of plating or anoma- 
lous alloy, and these will be reported in the larger study). Electron 
microprobe analysis was selected because it was available (without 
charge), rapid, and non-destructive. The analyses here reported were 
provided courtesy of John Drexler (Geology, Colorado) and Cameron 
Begg (Geology, Illinois) using normal procedure with an electron 
microprobe (at Colorado a JEOL Model 8600, and at Illinois a JEOL 
Model JSM-50AX, operating at 300 pA and 20 KeV). Clean spots on 
worn surfaces were targeted using an optical mircoscope. The output 
in each case consisted of relative abundances by weight of various 
elements, quantified by comparison with standard pure-metal spectra 
using a computer, and normalized to a total of 100 percent. 

Before turning to a consideration of these results it is appropriate 
first to discuss the alchemical background (Table 1 summarizes the 
following discussion). The production of silver was from the beginning 
an empirical process which could not be explained and so would have 
seemed quasi-magical. The process of cupellation known by ca. 2000 
B.C. causes the disappearance of most of the matter input: Galena (a 
lead sulfide mineral) is roasted to lead oxide which is then absorbed or 


^ Because SG is relevant to these results only in so far as a low value served to 
identify the coin as anomalous, the details of the procedure are irrelevant. Various 
balances were used at the various museums, primarily Mettlers, but all had a sensi- 
tivity of ± 0.1 mg. 

® M. J. Hughes and W. A. Oddy, “A Reappraisal of the Specific Gravity Method 
for the Analysis of Gold Alloys,” Archaeometry 12 (1970), pp. 1-11 (suggesting the 
use of the very expensive per-fluoro-l-methyl-decalin); W. A. Oddy, “The Analysis 
of Gold Coins — a Comparison of Results Obtained by Non-Destructive Methods,” 
Archaeometry 14 (1972), pp. 109-17; and W. A. Oddy and S. M. Blackshaw, “The 
Accuracy of the Specific Gravity Method for the Analysis of Gold Alloys,” Archaeo- 
metry 16 (1974), pp. 81-90. 
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vaporized leaving behind a few percent by weight of the original as a 
pure silver “button/"^ Similarly perceived as magical was the process 
by which gold was purified, also known by ca. 2000 B.C. Impure gold 
was baked in a closed vessel with salt, sand or clay, and organic 
matter, resulting in pure gold with a layer of dross above/ That 
brass (orichalc) could be produced to resemble gold was known by at 
least the fourth century B.C. (e.g., Theopompos fr. 109 G-H = Strabo 
13.1.56, and Theophrastos, De Lap. 49).* 


Table 1 


Possible Ancient Methods of Silvering Base Flans 


Method 

Coin 

Reference 

1) 

White Bronze 




As-Cu alloy 

3, 4, 5, 6 

Bolos, Phys. Myst. 4 

2) 

Sn-Cu alloy 
Pickling 

11, 11 

P. Leid. X, 13, 29, 39 


Ag-Cu alloy 

- 

Bolos, Phys. Myst. 12, 
(? P. Leid. X, 19) 


® R. J. Forbes, Studies in Ancient Technology 8 (Leiden, 1971), pp. 196-266, 
remains authoritative (hereafter Forbes 8). Although known by ca. 2000 B.C., 
there is evidence that the process was far more heavily used after ca. 500 B.C.: 
Sungmin Hong, J.-P. Candelone, C. C. Patterson, and C. F. Boutron, “Greenland 
Ice Evidence of Hemispheric Lead Pollution Two Millenia Ago by Greek and 
Roman Civilizations,” Science 265 (1994), pp. 1841-43 (a reference I owe to James 
Barrett). 

^ A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries'^, ed. J. R. Harris (London, 
1962), pp. 224-35; Forbes 8, pp. 173-76, 180-81; J. H. F. Notton, “Ancient Egyp- 
tian Gold Refining: A Reproduction of Early Techniques,” Gold Bulletin 7, 2 (1974), 
pp. 50-56, has experimentally confirmed the efficiency of the process; R. Halleux, 
“L’affinage de Tor, de Cresus aux premiers Alchimistes,” Janus (Rev. Int. Hist. Sci.) 
(1975), pp. 80-102, prefers a date as late as ca. 700 B.C. 

* E. R. Caley, Orichalcum and Related Ancient Alloys, Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs 151 (New York, 1%4), pp. 13-31, surveys the knowledge of brass 
before the first century B.C., but is often too skeptical. Jacoby, FGrHist, omits 
Strabo 13.1.56, but see B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Hellenica Oxyrhynca cum 
Theopompi et Cratippi Fragmentis (Oxford, 1909), from Phillipica 13, fr. 109, as 
preserved in Steph., Lex., s.v. ''Avdeipa. 
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3) 

Tin Pewter with 
Pb 

8. 9?; 14 

lex Cornelia de falsis 


Pb + Zn 

— 

P. Uid. X, 11 


Ag 

— 

P. Leid. X, 3 


Hg? 

— 

P. Uid. X, 5, 36, 84 


Pure Sn 

7 

P. Uid. X, 23 

4) 

Baked-on Coatings 
Sn-Pb 

15 

Pliny 34.160-1 


Sn-Hg 

— 

Pliny 34.162-3, P. Uid. 


Ag-Pb 

12-3. 16-7? 

41 

(? Pliny 24.162-3) 

5) 

Fourre 


(Campbell, 1933) 


Ag foil soldered to flan 
Ag foil fused to flan 

2 

Hdt. 3.56, etc. 

6) 

Ag Tilings fused to flan 
Cerargyrite (AgCI) Hot Dip 

12-3, 16-7? 

(Cope, 1972) 


‘Natural’ pickling 

— 

(Cope. 1972) 


About 200 B.C. Bolos of Mendes wrote Physica et Mystica, which 
contains among others a recipe for producing false silver from an 
arsenic-copper alloy {Phys. Myst. 20):^ 


negi &arjfiov noiTjaecoQ' idgag- 
yvQov, rrjv ano rov agaevixov, ^ 
aavdagdxr]i;, fj kmvoeiQ, 

nfj^ov wg ISo?, xai sni^aXXe 
Xahtdb <fj> aidrjgo) deiojdkvxi, 
xai kevxavdriaezar to d’ avTo 
noiei xai fiayvrjaia XevxavOelaa, 
xai dgaevixov kxaxgatpkv, xai 
xadfxia onTT], xai aavdagdxrj 
dnvgog, xai nvghrjQ XevxavBeig, 
xai ynfivOiov dfia Beiih oTiTrjdev, 


About the making of “uncoined”: 
the quicksilver from arsenic, or 
sandarach, as you prefer, cook it 
as usual, and deposit it on copper 
or coppered iron, and it will be 
whitened. Whitened magnesia 
does the same thing, and trans- 
muted arsenic, and cooked 
cadmia [ZnO?], and unfired 
sandarach, and whitened pyrite, 
and psimuthion [lead acetate] 
cooked with sulfur. 


® M. Berthelot, Colleclion des Anciens Alchimisies Grecs 2 (Paris, 1888; rpt. Osna- 
brilck, 1967), pp. 49-50. I interpret aidr}Q(o deuoOhm as iron plated with copper by 
immersion in xd^avOov (Berthelot’s “fer traite par le soufre,” CAAG 3.53, is chemi- 
cally impossible here). On haryioi; see R. Halleux, “Le sens 6’aarjfiO(; dans le 
papyrus chimique de Leyde et dans I’alchimie greco-egyptienne,” Chronique d'Egyple 
48 (1973), pp. 370-80. 
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This is paralleled in a text of ca. A.D. 300, the “Leyden Papyrus X,” 
whose recipe also calls for aavdagaxV ~ arsenic sulfide (P. Leid. X 
22).’® A similar alloy was high-tin bronze (50% to over 80%: P. 
Leid. X 13, 29, 39), sometimes with added mercury or silver." 

Besides such “white-copper” alloys, Bolos describes the “pickling” or 
leaching the base metal out of the surface of an alloyed object to 
“extend” the silver (Phys. Mysl. 13):'^ 

XgvaoxoXXav zrjv ribv Maxe- Treat the “chrysokolla” [red gold] 
dovutv X7)v io) ;faAxot5 naQefxepe- of the Macedonians, when coated 
Qovaav oixovofiei Xei&v ovqco with verdigris, triturating with 
da/wdAfito? eojq exazgatp^- ij yag urine of a heifer until it trans- 
(pvaiq £ 0(0 xgvnrerai. 'Eav ovv mutes: for its nature is hidden 
kxarga<pfj, xard^arpov avrrjv elg within. If it transmutes, immerse 
eXaiov xixivov nokXdxu; nvg&v it in castor oil, burning and 
xal ^dnrojv" eha dbg OTizaacjOai dipping many times: then go and 
ovv ozvnzrigiq ngoXeidioag fiiovi, cook it with styptic earth, first 
^ Be'ug OTivgtg noiei iavdbv xal triturating it with misy [copper 
eni^anzE ndv oiofjia xQvoov. sulfate], or make it yellow with 

unfired sulfur and gild the whole 
golden mass. 

The “Leyden Papyrus X” provides a parallel again (P. Leid. X, 14, 24, 
and 67 = 74) for pickling gold alloys at least and probably for silver as 


Also at P. Leid. X. 83, C. Leemans, Papyri Graeci Musei Aniiquarii Lugduni- 
Balavorum (Leyden, 1843 ff.). I follow the translation of E. R. Caley, “The Leyden 
Papyrus X: An English Translation with Brief Notes,” J. Chem. Ed. 3 (1926), 
pp. 1149-66, and the text of Robert Halleux, Les Alchimistes Grecs 1 (Paris, 1981). 
The numbers which identify the recipes are slightly different: Halleux 22 = Caley 23; 
Halleux 83 > Caley 85. In the following notes I indicate this with a suffixed “H.” or 
“C.” respectively. 

13 H. » 14 C.; 29 H. » 30 C.; and 39 H. = 40 C. The tin bronze with mercury 
appears at P. Leid. X, 12 (H. ■ 13 C) and with silver at P. Leid. X, 40 (H. » 41 C.); 
the recipes P. Leid. X, 5-10, 18^-19, seem similar but less clear. 

Berthelot (above, n. 9), p. 46. Here the XQvaoxokXa must be the Cu-Au alloy 
used as a hard solder for gold, rather than the malachite (or verdigris ^ |o; 
used in granulation to produce that alloy in situ on heating. The urine and oil serve 
as a deoxidizer and an anti-oxidant before the final cementation. 
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well (P. Leid. X, 19).’^ Some sort of extension (either this pickling or 
the base silver alloys of P. Leid X, 3, and P. Holm. 6-7, see below), or 
pierhaps large residual lead, seems to be implied by the exactly 
contemporary repiort of Livy 32.2.1-2: ...id (argentum) quia probum 
non esse quaesiores renunliauerant, experientibusque pars quarta decocta 
erat: “because it (the silver) was not proper, the quaestors renounced 
it, for a fourth part of it was cooked away when they tried it” (199 
B.C.). Did the quaestores use Archimedes’ newly found method of 
SG, or did they simply recupellate a few coins (decocta)"} 

Next in chronological order would be white-metal alloys such as in 
the lex Cornelia de falsis of 81 B.C. (Digest [Ulpian] 48.10.9], which 
penalizes the production of pewter (tin-lead alloy) as imitation 
silver.*'* The “Leyden Papyrus X” contains the recipe for this as well 
(although the alchemist adds zinc: P. Leid. X, 11). Other versions 
seem to have been known, a tin-mercury alloy (P. Leid. X, 5, 36, 84) 
if not the same as the next method, and possibly even the use of pure 
tin (P. Leid. X, 23).*^ Moreover, white-metal alloys which amount to 
“extended” silver were known: a ternary lead-copper-silver alloy 
(Demosth. 24 Timokr., 214), a tin-silver alloy (P. Leid. X, 3), or an 
antimony-silver alloy (P. Holm., 6-7).*® One Bactrian coin (an obol 
of Eukra tides, ca. 170-135 B.C.) is known to be a zinc-silver alloy 
(25% Zn, 70% Ag).*^ 

Vitruvius 7.8.4 refers to the gilding of silver and copper using 
argentum uiuum (mercury, see P. Leid. X 55), which is also confirmed 

14 H. - 15 C.; 19 H. * 20 C.; 24 H. = 25 C.; 67 H. - 69 C.; and 74 H. - 76 C. 
See L. Cope, “Surface-Silvered Ancient Coins,” Methods of Chemical and Metallur- 
gical Investigation of Ancient Coinage, ed. E. T. Hall and D. M. Metcalf, HNS 
Special Publication 8 (1972), pp. 261-78, pis. xix-xx, at pp. 267-69. 

P. Grierson, “The Roman Law of Counterfeiting,” Essays in Roman Coinage 
Presented to H. Mattingly, ed. R. A. G. Carson and C. H. V. Sutherland (Oxford, 
1956; rpt. Aalen, 1979), pp. 240-61, at 242. 

** 36 H. - 37 C.; 84 H. - 86 C.; and 23 H. - 24 C. 

'* O. Lagercrantz, Papyrus Graeeus Holmiensis, Recepte fOr Silber, Steine and 
Purpur (Uppsala-Leipzig, 1913). 

J. A. Buckley, “An Analysis of Thirty-one Coins from the Hellenistic Period,” 
Archaeometry 27 (1985), pp. 102-7, coin “Bac. 7.” Buckley used PIXE, and 
explained the Zn as a cupellation residue (p. 104), which is extremely unlikely as 
the Pb content is only 0.39% (or 0.5 % relative to the Ag) indicating efficient 
cupellation (and Zn vaporizes well below cupellation temperatures). 
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by Pliny 33.64-5, 100, and 125. Although silver amalgams can be 
made they do not work well being prone to crystallize, and the compa- 
rable ancient silvering method involves a tin amalgam (Pliny 

34.162- 63 and P. Leid. X, 26 and 41).'* For gilding there was also a 
lead-gold alloy (P. Leid. X, 37),'® while a lead-silver version would 
have worked well and may have been referred to by Pliny 

34.162- 63. Pliny 34.160-61 refers to various alloys of tin and lead 
alone with which objects are silvered. In these recipes the amalgam 
(or lead alloy) was applied to the object, which was then heated thus 
evaporating the mercury or lead and leaving the gold or silver coating 
behind. In the case of the tin-lead alloy there may not have been a 
subsequent heating. 

Lead-cored coins are explicitly attested by Hdt. 3.56 (gold covering 
lead) and the Athenian coinage law of 375/4 B.C., SEG 26.72 (silver 
covering lead).^ Moreover, Campbell has shown that silver foil of 0.1 
to 0.2 mm (4 to 8 mils) thickness could be eutectically fused or 
soldered to the copper flan and then struck (such a coin is usually 
called fourre, “stuffed”). This was done in Greece and Southern Italy 
from ca. 460 B.C. to ca. 290 B.C. and in Rome ca. 140 B.C. to ca. 
A.D. 100, and probably in other areas as well.^' One of the last two 

** 55 H. = 57 C; 26 H. ■ 27 C.; 41 H. ■ 42 C. On early mercury gilding, see P. 
Lins and W. A. Oddy, “The Origins of Mercury Gilding,” Journal of Archaeological 
Science 2 (1975), pp. 363-73. The find with the earliest archaeological evidence is 
late Chou (third century B.C.) China. It is rare in the Mediterranean world before 
the third century A.D. See R. Halleux, “De Stagnum « etang » a Stagnum < etain »: 
Contribution a I’Histoire de I’Etamage et de I'Argenture,” Antiquiie Classique 46 
(1977), pp. 557-70; and Aime Thouvenin, “L’etamage des objets de cuivre et 
bronze chez les anciens,” Revue de I'Histoire des Mines et de Meiallurgie 2 (1970), 
pp. 101-9. 

37 H. - 38 C. 

R. Stroud, "An Athenian Law on Silver Coinage,” Hesperia 43 (1974), 
pp. 157-88, see line 11. I am indebted to John M. Mansfield of the Greek 
Epigraphy Project (Cornell) for locating the SEG reference for me. 

W. Campbell, Greek and Roman Plated Coins, Numismatic Notes and Mono- 
graphs 57 (New York, 1933), pp. 144 and 174 (before striking, p. 157). Three 
slightly different methods may have been used: a) silver foil soldered to the copper 
flan with the eutectic solder (72%, Ag. 28% Cu); b) silver foil fused to the copper 
flan; or c) silver powder in a flux painted on the copper flan. In all cases the plating 
is done by heating to the eutectic point (780° C, the melting point (MP) of the 
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(baked-on coating or fourre) is probably to what Aristophanes, Ranae, 
11. 718-26, is referring when he speaks of adulterated {xexi^dr)Xsv/j,e- 
voig) coins which are bad coppery ones (jiovtiqoTq 

A modem suggestion which cannot be refuted but seems very un- 
likely to me is cerargyrite (AgCl, MP = 455“C), either the natural hom- 
silver mineral or the purified dross from refining gold by cementation. 
It may have been used as a hot dip for the copper flans (direct 
chemical exchange of the copper and silver would coat the flan with 
a layer of silver a few microns thick). I know of no other hot dip 
at such an elevated temperature in antiquity. 

Table 2 

Coin Identification SG Metallic Composition (% by weight) 

1 Colorado 18 6.933 Sn 60.4 Sb 37.6 Cu 1.8 HgO.33 As 0.30 + 

± 0.004 ± 3.6 ± 2.3 ±0.1 ±0.02 ± 0.02 

Tetrobol, Philip 11 (348 ± 12 B.C.), rev. horse with rider prancing r., see McLean 3357, 9;* 
SNGAsh 2507-10.** 


" McClean, S. W. Grose, Catalogue of the McClean Collection of Greek Coins, vol. 2 
(1979). 

** SNG, Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum; SNGAsh, SNG f Great Britain] 5; Ashmo- 
lean Museum (1979). 

lowest melting-point alloy). M. H. Crawford, “Plated Coins, False Coins,” NC 148 
(1968), pp. 5&-59, and RRC, vol. 1, pp. 560-65, argues convincingly that in Repub- 
lican Rome at least all plated coins were ancient contemporaneous forgeries. 
Campbell microscopically examined the 16 coins in Tables 3 A and 3B, after sawing 
them in half or cutting a wedge into them, and polishing the cut surface. He 
visually examined but did not analyze 21 more coins which conformed to the 
above findings, and for which he paradoxically provided good photos. 

“ Possibly also a pun at line 730: ... noggiau; * “redheads” and 

“coppery.” The SchoL Aristoph. ad Ranas, line 725, states hil yog KaXXiov [i.e., 
406/5 B.C.] ;|^aAxot)v vSfiiapa kxonrj — this is not token coinage but silver-clad 
bronze. See B. B. Rogers, The Frogs of Aristophanes^ (London 1919), pp. 108-11; 
E. S. G. Robinson, “Some Problems in the Later Fifth Century Coinage of 
Athens,” ANSMN 9 (1960), pp. 1-15, at 10-11, pis. 1 and 2; and J. H. Kroll, 
“Aristophanes’ novr}ga ;i^aAxia: A Reply,” GRBS 17 (1976), pp. 329-41. 

^ See Cope (above, n. 13), pp. 27&-76, for the suggestion. Pliny 33.84-85 does 
record that this dross was used medicinally and may mean to indicate that silver 
was refined from it, 33.69. At any rate he knows that native gold contains always 
some silver, 33.80. 
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2 Colorado 23 10.25 Ext.: Ag 100 (no others detected) 

± 0.04 Int.: Pb 94.4 Ag 5.25 

± 5.7 ± 0.32 

Drachm, Alexander (329 ± 6 B.C.), see SNGAsh 2727-53; SNGBerry 232-42 (? Colophon)." 


3 

Carr-LaN 7.3 

— Ext.: 

Cu 73.9 

As 20.1 

Svb 2.0 

Sn 1.9 

Pb 1.9 




± 4.4 

± 1.2 

± 0.1 

± 0.1 

±0.1 



Int.: 

Cu 87.9 

As 8.8 

Pb2.1 

SnO.7 

SbO.4 




± 5.3 

± 0.5 

± 0.1 




Shekel, Libyan 

War (241-238 B.C.), Tanit; rev. plow. 

see SNGCopNAfrica 233-34.^ 

1 

4 

Carr-LaN 7.6 

— ■ Ext.: 

Cu 71.9 

As 18.8 

Sb3.2 

Sn3.0 

Pb 2.8 




± 4.3 

± 1.1 

± 0.2 

± 0.2 

± 0.2 



Int.: 

Cu 88.5 

As 7.3 

Pb2.0 

Sn 1.0 

SbO.9 




i 5.3 

± 0.4 

± 0.1 

± 0.1 

± 0.1 


Shekel, Libyan 

War (241-238 B.C.), Tanit, rev. plow, as 3. 




5 

Carr-LaN 9.34 

— Ext.: 

Cu 71.3 

As 22.9 

Pb3.3 

Sn 1.8 

Sb 0.4 




± 4.3 

± 1.4 

± 0.2 

± 0.1 




Int.: 

Cu 84.4 

As 12.2 

Pb 2.2 

SnO.9 

Sb 0.2 




± 5.1 

± 0.7 

± 0.1 

+ 0.1 



Shekel, Libyan 

War (241-238 B.C.), Tanit, rev. plow, 

as 3. 




6 

Carr-LaN 9.35 

— Ext.: 

Cu 71.5 

As 14.5 

Pb 7.0 

Sn6.3 

Sb 0,3 




± 4.3 

± 0.9 

± 0.4; 

± 0.4 




Int.: 

Cu81.4 

Pb9.0 

As 5.7 

Sn3.7 





± 4.9 

± 0.5 

± 0.3 

± 0.2 



Shekel, Libyan War (241-238 B.C.), Isis, rev. three grain ears, see SNGCopNAfrica 228 
(perhaps 226-27, 229-32 also). 

7 Illinois C-361 7.43 Sn 100 (no others detected) 

± 0.01 ♦ 

Tetradrachm, Nikomedes II of Bithynia (HHP « 168 B.E. ^ 129 B.C.), rev. draped Zeus 
standing, staff, see SNG 1.3, 4;" 

BMCBilhynia 3 (128 B.C.);^ Hunter 6 and 8 (117 and 118 B.C.), same monogram.^ 

8 IlUnoisC-578 10.35 PB 91.8 Sb 8.2 

± 0.02 ± 5.5 ± 0.5 

" SNGBerry, SNG A NS, The Burton Y. Berry Colledion, vol. 2 (New York, 1962). 
** SNGCop; SNG, The Royal Collection of Coins and Medals, Danish National 
Museum (Copenhagen, 1969) 

* SNG 

' BMC, Catalogue of Greek Coins f British Museum ]. 

* Hunter, G. Macdonald, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, vol. 
2 (Glasgow, 1901). 
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Tetradrachm, Tiraios II of Characene (BMZ > 242 S.E. « 71/0 B.C.), rev. Herakles seated 
on rock, I., club, BJAIIAEQpE TIWMOY] IQTHPOI KAI EYEPTETOY, see BMCPersia I;** 
Le Rider, pi. XX, 12. 

9 lUinois C-«50 10.42 Pb 96.3 Sb 3.7 

± 0.01 ± 5.8 ± 0.2 

Tetradrachm, Tiraios II of Characene (BMI » 242 S.E. = 71/0 B.C.), as 8. 

10 Colorado 323 7.774 Cu 66.3 Sn 30.2 Pb 1.33 Si 1.28 + 

± 0.002 ± 4.0 ± 1.8 ± 0.08 ± 0.08 

Denarius, DIVA FAVSTINA (A.D. 150 ± 12), rev. AVGVSTA, Ceres (?) standing 1., see RIC 3, 
362 (reading of reverse doubtful).'' 

11 IlUnoisG-119 8.67 Cu 58.6 Sn 36.9 Zn 2.8 Fe 1.00 + 

± 0.02* ± 3.5 ± 2.2 ± 0.2 ± 0.06 

Denarius, SEVERVS PIVS AVG (A.D. 210), rev. Neptune sUnding 1., P M TR P XVIII COS III PP. 
See RIC 4, 1 234. 

12 Illinois G-201 7.530 Ext.: Ag 100. (Pb, Sn also reported) 

± 0.002 Int.; Cu 98.2 Sn 1.6 Ag 0.2 

± 6.0 ± 0.1 

Antoninianus, IMP CAE C VIB VOLVSIANO AVG (A.D. 252 ± 1). rev. VIRTVS AVGG, Virtus 
standing I., shield and spear, see RIC 4, 3 187; Glasgow 3, 14-15 (Rome mint).' 

13 IlUnoisG-215 8.35 Ext: Ag 76.0 Cu 17.9 Sn 3.3 Pb 2.8 

± 0.02* ± 4.6 ± 1.1 ± 0.2 ± 0.2 

Int: Cu 94.7 Sn 3.0 Ag 2.3 

± 5.7 ± 0.2 ± 0.1 

Antoninianus, radiate draped bust r., IMP C P UC VALERIANVS P F AVG (A.D. 257 + 3), 
rev. RESTITVT ORIENTISf turreted female standing r., presenting wreath to Valerian 
standing I., see RIC 5, 1, 286 (Antioch mint), Glasgow 4, 75. 

14 Colorado 360 7.890 Sn 52.2 Pb37.l Cu 8.45 Sb 0.9 > 

± 0.005 ± 3.1 ± 2.2 ± 0.51 ± 0.1 

Antoninianus, GALLIENVS AVG (A.D. 264 ± 4), radiate cuirassed bust r., rev. lOVI 
VLTORI, Jupiter standing scepter and fulmen, see RIC 5, 1, 221 F (Rome mint), Glasgow 4, 
12-13. 


15 Illinois G-223 8.01 

Ext.: 

Cu 51.7 

Sn21.9 

Pb21.5 

P4.8 

± 0.02 


± 3.1 

± 1.3 

± 1.3 

± 0.3 


Int.: 

Cu 90.2 

Sn8.9 

Pb 0.69 

P0.22 



± 5.4 

± 0.5 

± 0.04 

± 0.01 


Antoinianus, GALLIENVS AVG (A.D. 264 ± 4), rev.-, UBERO P CONS AVG, panther walking 
1., see RIC 5, 1, 230 F (Rome mint), Glasgow 4, 112-17. 

'' RIC, H. Mattingly, E. A. Sydenham et at, Roman Imperial Coinage (1923^). 

' Glasgow, Anne S. Robertson, Roman Imperial Coins in the Hunter Coin Cabinet, 
University of Glasgow (1962-82). 
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16 ANA 1981.195.73 8.348 

Ext.: 

Ag 71.0 

Cu26.0 

Pb 3.0 

± 0.006* 


± 4.3 

± 1.6 

± 0.2 


Int.: 

Cu 92.2 

Sn4.2 

Ag3.3 



± 5.5 

± 0.3 

± 0.2 


Antonianus, GALUENVS AVG (A.D. 264 ± 4), radiate head, r., rto. AETERNITAS AVG, Sol 
standing I., raising r. hand, holding globe in 1., see RIC 5, 1, 466 K (Milan mint). 


17 llUnois G-233 8.92 

Ext.: 

Ag 76.0 

Cu 17.9 

Sn3.3 

Pb 2.8 

± 0.02 


± 4.6 

± u 

± 0.2 

± 0.2 


InL: 

Cu 94.7 

Sn3.0 

Ag2.3 




± 5.7 

± 0.2 

± 0.1 



Antoninianus, GALLIE^4VS AVG (A.D. 264 ± 4), rev. SOU INVICTO; as 16, in ex. PXV, see 
RIC 5, 1, 611 A (Asia Mint), Glasgow 4, 201. 

Included in Table 2 are 13 coins from my own work, plus four more 
coins from the Libyan hoard published by Carradice and La Niece 
containing highly-arsenical copper coins. They did not determine 
specific gravity. Their analyses were made by the similar technique 
of X-Ray Fluorescence (using a Link Systems model 290), facilitating 
comparison with my results.^ The uncertainties on the SGs are statis- 
tical, or, in the four cases labelled are assigned to single measure- 
ments, based on worst-case (largest) uncertainties obtained with 
similar coins. The SDs on the compositions are formal, that is a rela- 
tive SD of 6% is assigned based on the recommendations of the opera- 
tors at Colorado and Illinois.^ Carradice and La Niece fail to give 
uncertainties, so I have arbitrarily adopted the same relative SD. 
Elements are listed in decreasing order of abundance. Trace elements 
of less than 0.1% are not reported. The + at the end of the list of 
elements indicates further elements were detected at more than 0.1% 
(but less than any listed: coins 1, 10, 11, 14). I include the four high- 
arsenic coins from Carradice and La Niece for which they provided 
photos. A fifth coin (also a Tanit-plow issue) was similar, with even 


^ Ian A. Carradice and S. La Niece, “The Libyan War and Coinage: A New 
Hoard and the Evidence of Metal Analysis,” NC 148 (1988), pp. 33-52, pi. 7-12; 
see pp. 41-43 for their XRF analysis. 

“ When this would formally result in a total of > 100%, as 2, with 94.4 ± 5.7% 
Cu. one can either assume renormalization, or reduce the assigned uncertainty 
proportionately (as I do below when propagating SDs to SGs from compositions). 
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more arsenic:^ exterior * 66.2 ± 4.0% Cu, 28.6 ± 1.7% As, 4.0 
± 0.2% Sb; interior - 87.1 ± 5.2% Cu, 11.6 ± 0.7% As, 0.5% Sb. 

The numbers “Carr-LaN” for these coins are their plate numbers in 
Carradice and La Niece.^^ The number assigned to the Colorado coins 
is that of the published catalogue by the Wallaces.^ The numbers 
“Illinois G-” are from the published catalogue of the Roman coins by 
Groves,^ while the number “Illinois C-” are the inventory numbers of 
the unpublished Greek coins. The “ANA” number (coin 16) is the 
American Numismatic Association accession number. Tables 3A and 
3B report the analyses by Campbell of Greek and Roman fourre coins. 

I make use in the following of the Menelaus equation for the 
expected specific gravity p of an alloy composed of fractions a\ of 
metals of specific gravity pi each:^® 

(1) 2a, = 1 and I(«i/pi)= 1/p 

Alloys of metals which form intermetallic compounds or solid solu- 
tions will deviate somewhat from the values predicted by this equa- 
tion, but not greatly. The comparison of an expected SG value based 
on the composition determined by microprobe with the measured SG 
serves as a check on the analysis of composition. See Table 4 for a list 
of the SGs used. 


^ Carradice and La Niece (above, n. 24), p. 40, table 1, 6 (hoard coin 14). 

In fact Carradice and La Niece 7.3 = hoard coin 4; Carr-LaN 7.6 ■ hoard coin 
8; Carr-LaN 9.34 - BM 1930-4-27-9 (from Tunis 1928 hoard, IGCH 2281); and 
Carr-LaN 9.35 - BM 1961-4-4-1. 

^ Wm. and Mary Wallace, “Catalogue of the Greek and Roman Coins at the 
University of Colorado,” U. of Colorado Studies 25 (1938), pp. 237-79. 

^ Thos. D. Groves, “The Roman Imperial and Byzantine Gold and Silver Coins 
in the World Heritage Museum of the University of Illinois, Urbana” (master’s thesis 
1978). 

See Joseph Wilrschmidt, “Die Schrift des Menelaus ilber die Bestimmung der 
Zusammensetzung von Legierungen,” Philologus 80 (1925), pp. 377-409. For date 
see Ptolemy Synt. 7.3. 
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ANALYSIS OF COINS 
Table 3A 


Greek Fourre Coins Investigated by Campbell 


Date B.C. 

Campbell No. 

Method 

Coin Description 

456 ± 45 

11 

fused powder 

Stater of Neapolis, Macedonia; gorgo- 
neion; rev. quartered mill>sail incuse 
square, see Hunter 2 (plated); McLean 
3074-75; SNGAsh 2320. 

ca. 420 

5 

foil 

Stater of Croton, Bruttium; eagle 1.; 
rev. tripod, KPO down 1., see McLean 
1704; SNGAsh 1517. 

ca. 407 

38 (pi. 184, rev. only) 

fused powder 

Athens owl, drachm, see Hunter 32, 
33; McLean 5824. 

370 ± 30 

4 

fused foil 

Didrachm of Naples, Campania; fe- 
male head r., behind head E; rev. 
manheaded bull full-face r., Nike fly- 
ing above r. crowning bull, below, in 
exergue NEQIIOAIQN [sic Campbell, 
for -fTHI?], see Hunter 4, 5 (plated); 
McLean 236; SNGAsh 89. 

362 ± 18 

6 

soldered foil 

Stater of Tarentum, Calabria; horse- 
man with target riding 1; rev. Taras 
astride dolphin 1., see McLean 582; 
SNGAsh 264-65. 

358 ± 20 

7 (no photo) 

? fused foil 

Stater of Thebes; shield and amphora. 

323-20 

35 (pi. 161) 

fused foil 

Alexander (Babylon) tetradrachm; rev. 
in field M, below throne AY. 

304 ± 36 

34 (pi. 147) 

soldered foil 

Didrachm of Naples, Campania; head 
of nymph, r., behind, cornucopia; rev. 
as above; in exergue NEQTTOAIQN 
[sic], beneath bull For FT, see McLean 
266. 

290 ± 22 

9 

soldered foil 

Didrachm of Suessa, Campania; head 


of Apollo, r.; ra>. mounted horseman 
bearing filletted palm, leading second 
horse, ZYEZANO below, see Hunter 
1, 2; McLean 380-«2; SNG 4.1, 
211-13; SNGAsh 177-79. 
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Table 3B 

Roman Fourre Coins (Denarii) Investigated by Campbell 

Dale. Campbell No. Method Coin Description 

122 B.C. 10 (no photo) fused foil M. Parpirius Carbo; helmeted head of 

Roma, r.; ren. Jupiter in quadriga r., 
below M CARBO, see BMCRR 472,“ 
RRC 276.“ 

113/2 B.C. 8 fused powder L. Manlius Torquatus; Roma rt.; rto. 

horseman with spear, 1., below L-TOR- 
QUA, behind. Q; see BMCRR 518- 
21; RRC 295. 

103 B.C. 2 fused powder Q. Minucius Thermus M. f.; r«?. hel- 

meted head of Mars, 1.; two warriors 
with sword and shield, in exei^e 
QTERMM; see BMCRR 653-56; RRC 
319. 

76 B.C. 1 soldered foil L. Lucretius Trio; head of Neptune, 

r.; reu. Genius on bridled dolphin r., 
below L LVCRETI TRIO, see BMCRR 
3247-70; RRC 390/2. 

46 B.C. 36 (pi. 170) foil T. Carisius; head of luno Moneta, r.; 

reo. coiner’s apparatus, above T'CARI- 
SIVS; see BMCRR 4056; RRC 464/2 

A.D. 26-37 37 (pi. 177-78) fused foil Tl CAESAR DIVI AVG F AVGVSTVS. 

laureate hd., r.; rev, Liuia seated r., 
PONTIF MAXIM, Lugdunum mint; see 
BMCRR 48-60. 

A.D. 88/9 3 fused foil IMP CAES DOJMIT AVG GERM PM T[R 

P..], rev, Bllnerva with spear attacking 
r., ...] CENS PPP, Rome mint; see 
BMCRR 147, 151. 


* BMCRRf H. A. Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the British Museum 
(London, 1970). 

^ RRC, Michael H. Crawford, Roman Republican Coinage (1974) 
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Table 4 


Values of the SG of Elements in Coins 


Gold, Au 

19.0 to 19.3 

Silver, Ag 

10.5 

Copper, Cu 

8.93 

Secondary: 
Antimony, Sb 

6.68 

Arsenic, As 

5.72 

Iron, Fe 

7.87 

Lead, Pb 

11.3 

Mercury, Hg 

13.5 

Phosphorous, P 

2.20 

Silicon, Si 

2.33 

Tin, Sn 

7.30 

Zinc, Zn 

7.13 


1. The coin is not otherwise anomalous, and the presence of numer- 
ous trace elements is consistent with ancient manufacture (Plate 28, 
1)* The expected SG is 7.08 ± 0.30, consistent with the observed 
6.933 to within the SD of 0.30 (determined from the SD in the compo- 
sition).^^ Although not specifically noted this is clearly a variant of 
the tinpewter silvers (Table 1, 3). Antimony “metal” as well as the 
ore stibnite (Sb 2 S 3 ) were often confused with the lead-tin complex.^^ 
Antimony was isolated in antiquity (probably by a process similar to 
extracting lead from galena) from ca. 2000 B.C.^^ Dioskorides, 

Neglecting trace elements and propagating the uncertainties on the composi- 
tion in the normal way, as is done generally herein. 

R. J. Forbes, Studies in Ancient Technology 9 (Leiden, 1972), pp. 171-77. As 
he notes, strictly antimony is a semi-metal, or as he says, “metalloid.” 

^ First by R. Virchow, “Neue Erwerbungen aus Transkaukasien, insbesondere 
eine Fenterume und Schmilcksachen aus Antimon,” Verh Bert Gesell Anthropol 
Ethnol Urgesch (1884), pp. 125-31; and M. P. E. Berthelot, “Sur quelques metaux 
et mineraux provenant de Tantique Chaldee,” Ann Chim Phys (6) 12 (1887), 
pp. 129-40. Recently, I. R. Selimkhanov, “Sur Tetude du fragment de vase de 
Tello appartenant au Musee du Louvre et le probleme de Tutilisation de I’antimoine 
dans Tantiquite,” Laboratoire de Recherche des Musees de France, Annates (1975), 
pp. 45-52, has analyzed the Tello vase and various artifacts from the Caucasus 
(using UV emission spectroscospy and AA analysis) and found 96 to 99% Sb. 
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Materia medica 5.84 and Pliny 33.101-4 record the preparation and use 
of stibnite in medicine. Although the normal Greek for antimony and 
its ore stibnite is axififu, it is just possible that the miX^aQ of P. 
Holm. 6-7 (recipes for “extending” silver) is antimony.^'* Other than 
the probably accidental use of antimony in bronze, this is the earliest 
antimony alloy 

2. The coin must have been produced by fusing a silver sheath to 
the “lead” core and striking the flan. The fusion would have occurred 
at a low temperature (not more than 300®C as lead melts at 327°C). 
Prior to striking and while still hot from the fusion, the flan may have 
been hardened by quenching. The SG is lower than expected for a 
coin composed of Pb and Ag, and applying the Menelaus equation 
gives an SG of 11.25 ± 0.32.^® The core is visibly porous which 
probably explains the discrepancy. The purity of the silver sheath 
may be due to very careful refining — 99.7% pure silver is claimed for 
antiquity, though typical is perhaps 98.5%.^^ The Ag-Pb alloy core 
points to the use of raw (i.e. not desilvered) lead, or to a deliberate 
“extension” of silver by the addition of much lead. The migration of 
some silver into the core during the fusing process is possible, but 
several sites in the core (see Plate 28, 2) were examined and the alloy 
did not appreciably vary. The sheath is visibly “thick” but it was not 
possible to obtain a measurement. This coin is a variant of the fourre 
type (Table 1, 5). 

3, 4, 5, and 6. These are discussed together as they were all 
produced by the same method (Plates 28, 3, and 29, 4-6). For 3, 4, 
and 5 there can be no question that they are ancient products as the 


See LSJ, s.v. Forbes (above, n. 32), p. 177, claims that the alchemists describe 
ariftfu as fioXv^6o<; and that Olympiodoros makes a lead-antimony alloy, but gives 
no references. For Olympiodoros, perhaps ad Artem Zosimi 40 (Berthelot (above, 
n. 9), 2.94) quoting Bolos (“Demokritos”); ano ari/ifieax; xal XidoQyvgov xaxaana 
fioXv^dov. 

Forbes (above, n. 32), pp. 174-75 and R. F. Tylecote, A Hislory of Metallurgy 
(London, 1976), pp. 8-9. 

^ Here I use one-half the stated SD on the composition, since the percentage of 
Pb is close to 1(X) and its formal SD is greater than the percentage of Ag. 

Forbes 8, pp. 240-46; R. F. Tylecote, The Early History of Metallurgy in 
Europe (London, 1987), pp. 139-40. 
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coins came from hoards. The surface enrichment here is probably due 
to the normal “inverse casting segregation” of As-rich Cu alloys, which 
involves the “sweating out” of the 21.5% As eutectic (note that the 
surface layers of coins 3, 4 and 5 have an average As content of 20.6 
± 1.7%).^* In addition it is known that from ca. 2000 B.C. copper 
and bronze were coated with arsenic by a diffusion process. This 
occurs when the object is baked in a closed vessel with organic mate- 
rial and sandarach (AS 2 S 3 ) or roasted sandarach (As 203 ).^® The As 
content of the core and surface in at least one of these prehistoric 
items is very similar to these coins: 29% As surface, and 7% As 
core. Cu with 28.2% As forms an intermetallic compound CU 3 AS, in 
equilibrium with the Cu-rich phase at 300 to 685°C, consistent with a 
diffusion process. The coin noted above with 28.6 + 1.7% As was 
probably produced by this method. Thus I suggest the flans here 
were cast from an As-bronze (perhaps 9 to 10%), according to the 
recipe in Bolos, with some inverse segregation on casting, and some 
were than baked in a closed container with (burnt) sandarach and 
organic matter to lay on further As. Such a process could have been 
carried out on a large scale. The coins are a variant of pickled white 
bronze (Table 1, 1 and 2). If the surface layer is thin enough to be 
neglected, the approximate' SG may be calculated as 8.47 ± 0.30 
(significantly lower than Ag)."*® 


^ H. McKerell and R. F. Tylecote, “The Working of Copper-Arsenic Alloys,” 
Proc Prehist Soc 38 (1972), pp. 209-18, at 212-13; Carradice-La Niece 45; Susan La 
Niece and Ian Carradice, “White Copper: The Arsenical Coinage of the Libyan 
Revolt 241-238 BC,” Journal of the Historical Metallurgy Society 23 (1989), 
pp. 9-15. In essence when an As-Cu alloy is heated in a furnace under reducing 
conditions for a few hours, the As migrates to the surface to form the eutectic. 
Such migration can occur when, as here, the alloy has a long freezing range (rather 
the freezing point of pure metals) and contracts on freezing (some alloys expand on 
freezing, as water does). 

Cyril S. Smith, “An Examination of the Arsenic-Rich Coating on a Bronze Bull 
from Horoztepe,” Application of Science in Examination of Works of Art, ed. W. J. 
Young (Boston, 1973), pp. 96-102; J. Briard and J.-P. Mohen, “Le tumulus de la 
foret de Camoet a Quimperle,” Antiquites Nationales 6 (1974) , pp. 46-60. 

^ Using a nominal average composition of 87 ± 2% Cu, 10 ± 2% As, 2% Pb, 
and 1% Sn (determined from coins 3, 4, and 5. plus the “extra” coin listed in the 
text). 
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7. The coin (Plate 30, 7) is tin pewter as in P. Leid X, 23 (Table 1, 
3). The purity of the tin is not odd as smelting cassiterite can yield 
almost pure tin. The main impurities in Cornish and Sardinian cassi- 
terite are various oxides, in Portuguese cassiterite ore they are iron 
and tungsten, and in the recently discovered Anatolian cassiterite the 
main impurities are iron plus silica and calcite — all of these can be 
almost completely removed and purities of 99.5% can be achieved by 
methods known in the Bronze Age.'*' In fact, the measured SG (7.43) 
is a little high for pure tin (SG = 7.30), which suggests the core may 
contain ca. 5% Pb.'*^ If so, the lead would have leached out of the 
surface through a natural “pickling” process during burial (the coin is 
visibly highly pitted). Evidently the Bithynian moneyer was unaware 
of Archimedes’ century-old discovery (or counted on widespread igno- 
rance). 

8 and 9. The two are nearly identical (die duplicates?), and bear an 
image of Tiraios II, who is the king mentioned by Lucian, Macrob. 16 
(Plate 30, 8 and 9). The coinage of Characene has not attracted much 
attention but the authoritative study does list “lead” as the material of 
many Characenian coins,"*^ while the BMC merely notes “base” (the 
one analysis given is of a billon coin). Another study confirms these 
results — six Characenian coins (four dated the same year as the two 
here) were examined by XRF and contained lead along with 15.8 + 
1.6% Sb and 2.2. ± 1.0% Cu, and the one measured SG was 10.37 (of 
the same year as the coins here).'*'' The calculated SGs here are a bit 

Tylecote (above, n. 35), pp. 140-43. For the Anatolian cassiterite, see K. 
Aslihan Yener and Pamela B. Vandiver, “Tin Processing at Goltepe, an Early 
Bronze Age Site in Anatolia,” AJA 97 (1993), pp. 207-38, at 234. 

The sensitivity of the SG determination, even with water, is more than suffi- 
cient to establish the deviation as signficant. The question is the cause of that 
deviation. 

G. Le Rider, "Monnaies de Characene,” Syria 36 (1959), pp. 229-53, pis. 19-22, 
at pp. 243-47 for these types. Die linked to the lead issues are issues in silver. Le 
Rider believes the lead issues are modem fakes. 

Composition given is the average of five coins; the sixth was 2.5% Sb, 3.0% Cu 
(dated FEZ > 50/49 B.C.). The composition of the coin for which SG was deter- 
mined = 85.7% Pb, 13.1% Sb, 1.1% Cu, from which the SG can be calculated to 
be 10.34. See H. H. Kricheldorf and W. KaD, “Blei-Tetradrachmen Tiraios’ II Soter 
Euergetes aus der Charakene,” Munzai- and Medaillen-Sammler, Berichte 8 (1968), 
pp. 445-57. 
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higher than the observed (10.70 ± 0.42 compared to 10.35, and 11.00 
+ 0.45 compared to 10.42) suggesting perhaps that the interior is 
slightly higher in Sb, or contains some Cu as in the other examples. 
The addition of Sb or Cu to lead would have two beneficial effects 
— the lead would be hardened (and if the flan were annealed and 
quenched it would be hardened still further), and the SG of the alloy 
would closely match that of silver. Tiraios II did issue tetradrachms in 
silver.**^ These two coins are an unexpected variation of pewter, with 
antimony for the tin (Table 1, 3). 

10 and 11. The two denarii though minted 60 years apart were 
produced by nearly identical methods (Plates 30, 10, and 31, 11). 
They are both white bronze coins (Table 1, 1) with high Sn content. 
The SGs are consistent with the composition, within the uncertainties. 
For 10 the Menelaus equation gives 8.38 ± 0.36, compared to 7.77 
observed, and for 11 we have 8.19 ± 0.33, compared to 8.67 
observed, in both cases more than one but less than two SDs out. 
Coin 10 is very corroded, which may explain the observed low SG, 
while coin 11 is in fine condition and the surface may contain 
remnants of Sn plate so giving a composition of lower SG than the 
bulk. The numerous trace elements are consistent with the produc- 
tion of this white bronze by co-smelting copper and tin ores. 

12 and 13. These two antoniniani were produced by similar 
methods (Plate 31, 12 and 13). For 12, the surface condition did 
not alllow the microprobe operator to find a clean spot on which to 
obtain a good measure of Pb and Sn content, but the CRT trace 
clearly showed Pb and Sn peaks. In both cases the interior is effec- 
tively a lead-free (<0.1%) ordinary low-tin bronze. I would argue that 
these are coins plated with silver using a Ag-Pb alloy (Table 1, 4). The 
lead was mostly removed from the flan by subsequent treatment, 
perhaps oxidation and absorption in bone ash as for ordinary cupella- 
tion. Such a process would not be at all difficult to carry out on a 
large scale (as the As-bronzes above, coins 3 to 6), perhaps even offi- 


BMC 1, pi. 43, 2, of 20 years later: The Arthur S. Dewing Collection of Greek 
Coins, ACNAC 6 (1985) by Leo Mildenberg and Sylvia Hurter, 2706, of 17 years 
later; and Le Rider (above, n. 43), pis. 20-22 (numerous coins) dating from 78/7 to 
48/7 B.C. 
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cially. Alternatively Ag with a few percent Pb content could have 
been filed, sprinkled, or pasted onto the bronze flans, and then baked 
as suggested by Campbell. Only microscopic examination could detect 
which, but the coins do resemble Campbell’s coins produced in this 
way.'*® Campbell performed no chemical analyses, so we cannot tell if 
his silver coatings contained lead. Comparing Table 3B, the Roman 
coins produced by this method are from the early first century B.C. 
The low SGs here suggest porosity (or possibly an undetected, high 
Sn content). 

14. This is a Sn-Pb pewter antoninianus of just the sort prohibited 
by the lex Cornelia (Plate 31, 14). The Sn-Pb eutectic is 63% Sn and 
37% Pb, similar to the measured composition here. The alchemical 
recipe includes Zn, but here we find a significant quantity of Cu 
(added presumably to increase the hardness). The Menelaus equation 
gives 8.59 ± 0.35 for the SG, higher than the observed 7.89, but it is 
hard to be sure why. For example, the highly corroded appearance of 
the coin is consistent with porosity or leaching. 

15. The high phosphorous content is hard to explain, as it is usually 
associated with iron only (Plate 32, 15). Perhaps the bronze core (9% 
Sn) was tinned by cementation or diffusion in phosphorous-containing 
cassiterite? Most likely the P is intrusive, i.e., part of the burial 
patina. The Menelaus equation gives 8.75 ± 0.47 for the SG,*’ 
higher than the observed 8.01, and the coin is indeed heavily 
corroded. The mixed tin-lead coating seems to be the 50% Sn, 50% 
Pb argentarium referred to by Pliny 34.160-61, and so perhaps the P is 
a residue of the flux used in tinning? 

16 and 17. Although minted in widely separated places these two 
coins were made by apparently identical means (Plate 32, 16 and 17). 
The Ag coating has partially worn away, but it is clear that the Pb 
content belongs with the coating and not the core. The SGs are 

''® His four coins are in Table 3A, 11 and 38, and Table 3B, 8 and 2. For coins 
11 and 8, only segments of the faces are in pis. A and B and are very small. His 
coin 2 has a segment on pi. B plus two, 60 times enlarged photos of details (text pis. 
14, 15). For coin 38 only the reverse is photographed (text pi. 184). Campbell’s 
coins 8 and 38 display a gritty or grainy corroded surface similar to my coins 12, 
13, and 16. 

**' Based on the Cu and Sn core only. 
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consistent with a simple Sn-bronze core with small quantities of Ag:^* 
cp. the calculated 8.89 + 0.24 with the observed 8.35 ± 0.01 for the 
ANA coin, and for the Illinois coin cp. 8.90 ± 0.25 with the observed 
8.92 ± 0.02. (If the Ag from the core be assumed to be the residue of 
the coating, we have for the calculated SGs 8.84 ± 0.23 and 8.86 ± 
0.24 respectively.) These then would seem to be clear examples of 
silvering by the Ag-Pb alloy, as in Pliny 34.162-3 (Table 1, 4). But 
again, as 12 and 13, these may have been produced by fusing Pb- 
bearing Ag filings onto a bronze flan. Coin 17 is in very fine condi- 
tion and gives no evidence of fusing as Campbell suggests, while 16 
has much the same fuzzy corroded appearance as the fused Ag flans 
do. Each of these methods is suitable for production in bulk, again 
(as for 12 and 13) possibly even officially. 

EVIDENCE OF SILVER IMIT.\TIONS 

For method 1 of silvering base flans, the use of white bronzes, there 
is ample evidence. The Libyan War coins confirm Bolos’s later 
description of high-As white bronze as a silver substitute. In addition 
it would seem that cementation with burnt sandarach (AS2O3) was 
used to finish the surfaces of some of the flans. Microscopic examina- 
tion of cross sections would be revealing. In mid-second to early third 
century Rome, high-Sn bronze was used instead, as indicated in the 
later recipes of P. Leiden X. Although there is no reason to suspect 
surface enrichment in Sn by casting segregation (“sweating out’V* or 
by cementation, microscopic examination of cross sections might be 
revealing. 

Method 3, tin pewters of various sorts, is also clearly proven. 
Although artifacts of tin are known from before 2000 B.C.,^ the only 
pure tin coin is the Bithynian example here (as noted above it is 


Again the uncertainties are halved as the Cu is over 90%. 

See N. D. Meeks, "Tin-Rich Surfaces on Bronze — Some Experimental and 
Archaeological Considerations,” Archaeometry 28 (1986), pp. 133-62. 

^ W. Lamb, Excavations at Thermi (Cambridge, 1936) pp. 171-73 and 215, pi. 25, 
30.24); Forbes (above, n. 32), pp. 134-52 and 166-71; Tylecote (above, n. 35), 


PP 


. 14-29. 
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possible that the core may contain some Pb). The earliest Roman tin- 
lead pewter coin seems to be the antoninianus of Gallienus here, 
although the lex Cornelia proves they were made in the first century 
B.C. From fourth century B.C. Macedonia comes evidence of tin-anti- 
mony pewter, not specifically attested in alchemy but much in keeping 
with the use of other white-metal alloys. The very low SG is accep- 
table at such a date, before Archimedes discovered SG (Vitr. 9 praef. 
9-12) Other substitutes (pure tin and white bronze) also have low 
SGs, if not so low as this. One other Sn-Sb coin is known (and no 
other ancient artifacts): a denarius of A. Plautius, 54 B.C., with a 
composition of 70% Sn, 28% Sb (SG = 6.92).^' 

Two unusual alloys found are probably best understood as variants 
of tin pewters. The earlier variant is the zinc-silver alloy found by 
Buckley in a Bactrian obol of 152 + 17 B.C.: 70% Ag, 25% Zn, 
3.4% Cu (plus 0.46% Ni and 0.39% Pb). The substitution of metallic 
zinc for the more usual tin (as in P. Leid X, 3) may have been deliber- 
ate, or an accident, the alloyer mislead by the resemblance. It may 
not be irrelevant that Theopompos (fr. 109 G-H = Strabo 13.1.56) indi- 
cates that zinc was called yfevdagyvgog (pseudo-silver). The metal for 
the flan must have been made by adding one part Zn to three parts 
coin-silver (5% Cu and 0.5% Pb). Metallic Zn was known in the fifth 
century B.C.^^ If pseudo-silver added to copper made golden brass (as 
in Theopompos and Theophrastos), adding it to silver would have 
seemed a natural step. 

The later variant of tin-lead pewters involves the substitution of 
antimony for tin and is found in first century B.C. Characene. This 
may have been made by inadvertantly substituting antimony for tin, 
or as a deliberate variation on alchemical recipes (which later involved 
ternary Sn-Pb-Zn alloys: P. Leid. X, 11). Other “lead” coins from 
Characene exist but are alleged on no grounds at all to be non-mone- 


G. F. Carter and W. H. Carter, “Chemical Analysis of a Plautia Denarius,” 
Seaby Coin and Medal Bulletin 560 (Feb., 1965), pp. 58-60, a reference I owe to 
Fred S. Kleiner. The coin is identified as BMC 3916. 

M. Farnsworth, C. S. Smith, and J. L. Rodda, “Metallographic Examination of 
a Sample of Metallic Zinc from Ancient Athens,” Hesperia Supplement 8 (1949), 
pp. 126-29, pi. 16. 
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tary fakes. These others are from the Basra hoard of tetradrachms of 
Tiraios II (IGCH 1786), and are dated [ ]AI = 23x S.E. = 83-74 B.C.; 
A=2 * 261 S.E. = 52/1 B.C.; and TE2 = 263 S.E. = 50/49 B.C.^’ 
Others from the earlier king Attambelos (of ca. 2.5 g each, tetrobols?) 
were found at Susa and have been declared monetary.^** The mone- 
tary character of lead issues has long been disputed though is now 
usually accepted,^^ and there is literary evidence that Pb was used 
for coins at Klazomenai and in Egypt at least.^ The analyses show 
that these lead coins fit within the usual alchemical efforts to produce 
imitation silver, which is a strong argument in favor of their true 
monetary character. Other lead coins should be tested. 

Method 4, baked-on coating, is also confirmed. Pliny mentions the 
Sn-Pb coating argeniarium, but the earliest known coin therewith 
treated seems to be the antoninianus of Gallienus tested here. The 
apparent use of Ag-Pb baked-on coatings in third century antoni- 
niani, noted already by Pliny, could be confirmed by metalographic 
examination. In fact without such examination it is hard to distin- 
guish this method from that suggested by Campbell (direct fusion of 
possibly lead-containing Ag filings to the flan). I would argue that 
the use of Ag-Pb alloys of high lead content is much more likely: 
they may be attested, are more in keeping with alchemical practice, 
and would be far easier to use since they melt at a much lower tempe- 
rature. 

Finally there is one fourre coin with a lead-alloy core. Such a 
coinage is attested by the prohibition against vnofiokv^bov coinage in 

Le Rider (above, n. 4.3), pp. 243-45, esp. 243, n. 3 (see pis. 20 and 22). 

Le Rider (above, n. 43), pp. 236-37. 

Joseph G. Milne, “Leaden Coinages in Syria,” NC 6, 5 (1945), pp. 134-36; H. 
H. Kricheldorf and W. KaO (above, n. 44); and Dan Barag, “Some Examples of 
Lead Currency from the Hellenistic Period,” Festschrifl Mildenberg, ed. A. 
Houghton et al. (Wetteren, 1984), pp. 1-5, pi. 3 (from Palestine and Syria). On 
the other hand, Catherine Virlouvet, “Plombs Romains Monetiformes et Tesseres 
fnimentaires. A propos d’une confusion,” Rev Num 6, 30, 1988, pp. 120-48, seems 
to assume that leaden coins were not ever monetary. 

Klazomenai according to [Arist.] Oec. 2.2.16. For Egypt see V. B. Schuman, 
“The Leaden Coinage of Roman Egypt,” Chronique d'Egyple 28 (1953), pp. 356-61; 
the numismatic evidence is in J. G. Milne, “The Leaden Token-Coinage of Egypt 
under the Romans,” NC 68 (1908) 287-310. 
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375/4 B.C. (above), and there are examples of electrum-plated lead 
coins, of which this would be a silver variant. Moreover, this would 
have been easier to make than a fourre with a copper core, would have 
been easier to strike, and would have been harder to detect (being 
closer in density and color of the core). With the Ag admixture and 
proper annealing it would have “rung” more truly than an unannealed 
pure lead coin. All in all, it is a better imitation than the earlier 
copper-cored flans. 

There are a few methods not confirmed by this study. No evidence 
of pickling or the use of a cerargyrite hot-dip was found, see Table 1, 2 
and 6. In pickled coins one would expect a core of say 30% Ag, but a 
surface of say 80 or 90% Ag, with all other elements in the core (Sn, 
Pb, etc.) being normal for bronze. Cope has suggested a “natural” 
pickling process in the normal course of events at a Roman mint 
from ca. A.D. 65 to 260 for flans of ca. 17 to 45% silver,^ but the 
surface-silvered coins here (12, 13, 16 and 17) do not correspond to 
that model, as their cores are too base. Second, no conclusive 
evidence of the ternary Sn-Pb-Zn pewter was found, though it is 
possible that one pewter coin has core of this alloy. No evidence of 
the Sn-Ag alloy of P. Leid. X, 3 was found (although as noted above, 
a Zn-Ag coin from Bactria is known). No evidence was found for the 
use of Hg either as a constituent (as possibly in P. Leid. X, 5, 36 and 
84) or as a vehicle for coatings (Pliny 34.162-63, P. Leid. X, 26, and 
41). Well preserved Ag-foil fourres would not have been detected by 


E. S. G. Robinson, “Some Electrum and Gold Greek Coins,” Centennial Publi- 
cation of the American Numismatic Society, ed. Harald Ingholt (New York, 1958), 
pp. 585-94, 10-12 (pp. 591-93), lead cores; C. M. Kraay, “The Composition of Elec- 
trum Coinage,” Archaeometry 1 (1958), pp. 21-23, at p. 23, silver core, not otherwise 
identified; E. Pazsthory, “Investigations of the Early Electrum Coins of the Alyattes 
Type,” Metalluryy in Numismatics 1, ed. D. M. Metcalf and W. A. Oddy, RNS Spec. 
Pub. 13 (London 1980), pp. 151-56, pi. 12-17, at pp. 153-54, silver core; Fr. 
Bodenstedt, Die Elektronmumen oon Phokaia und Mytilene (Tubingen 1981), 
pp. 30-33 and 36-37, alludes to cores of silver and copper; and L. Avaldi, et al., 
“Quantitative Results of XRF Analysis of Ancient Coins by Monochromatic X-Ray 
Excitation,” Archaeometry 26 (1984), pp. 82-95, at p. 89, 53 (core not specified), a 
gold solidus of Honorius (398 ±15 A.C.), Milan. 

Cope (above, n. 13) 267-69. 
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microprobe or XRF tests (a few were identified visually and will be 
noted in the larger study). Campbell’s original work did not include 
chemical tests, and with the modern availability of microprobes I 
believe his valuable work ought to be repeated. It is difficult without 
microscopic metallographic examination coupled with microprobe tests 
to distinguish his suggested coating of baked-on Ag-filings from Pliny’s 
more likely coating of a baked-on Ag-Pb alloy. 

Looking at these coins, their bronze age antecedents, and the 
alchemy texts, one is struck by the unified picture. A group of metal- 
lurgical techniques had been evolving since ca. 2000 B.C. involving a 
wide variety of metals and coatings, and all of these plus a number of 
newer methods were used to imitate silver in coins. Further work will 
surely draw the connections between early metallurgy, alchemy, and 
coins even closer.^^ 

■"’* This work began at the ANS in the Graduate Seminar of 1987. It was contin- 
ued at the University of Colorado Museum, funded by university grants, and at the 
ANA, in 1988-89. The final stage was accomplished at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana-Champaign, in 1990 while on a George A. Miller Visiting Professorship at 
the Ancient Technologies and Archaeological Materials program. This article was 
written in Edmonton in 1993 while I was supported by the Izaak Walton Killam 
fellowship at the University of Alberta. I am grateful to all of the individuals who 
supported and assisted this work, especially to the curators of coins: William Metcalf 
(ANS), Fred Lange (U. of Colorado), Robert Hoge (ANA), and Sarah U. Wisseman 
and J. A. Dengate (U. of Illinois). 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF AUGUSTAN ASSES AND 
QUADRANTES DETERMINED FROM 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITIONS 

Giles F. Carter 


Augustan asses and quadrantes are essentially pure copper coins 
containing a number of trace elements for which the chemical concen- 
trations vary from year to year, often significantly. For instance, the 
earliest Augustan asses, struck in 16 and 15 B.C. according to /?/C,’ 
contain relatively high concentrations of several elements such as 
nickel, silver, and antimony.^ The later asses of 7 and 6 B.C. are 
purer with relatively low concentrations of these three elements. 
Finally the asses of 10-12 A.D. have very low impurities except for 
nickel, which once again is relatively high. The chemical composi- 
tions of Augustan asses obviously change from year to year, as may 
be seen in the summary presented in Table 1. 

Determination of trends in chemical compositions by visual inspec- 
tion alone is subjective and extremely difficult when several variables 
change slightly, such as found in some issues of Augustan quadrantes, 
for example. Changes in the chemical compositions of closely related 

‘ C. H. V. Sutherland, The Homan Imperial Coinage, vol. 1 (London, 1984), 
pp. 69 and 70 (hereafter, RIC). 

^ G. F. Carter, “Chemical and Discriminant Analyses of Augustan Asses,” J. of 
Arch. Sci. 29 (1993), pp. 101-15 (hereafter, “Asses”). 
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issues of coins, however, suggest that information on their chronology 
may be present. Of course, the surest determination of chronology is 
from historical records or from dates on the coins themselves. For 
Augustan asses and quadrantes, some historical information is known, 
but much of the chronology is only approximate. It is hoped that 
chemical compositional data in addition to historical and numismatic 
information will produce the most accurate chronology possible. 

Carter and Frurip have devised a method using chemical composi- 
tions to determine the chronology of groups of coins.^ Using their 
method. Carter and Frurip proposed a slight rearrangement of the 
chronology of Augustan quadrantes. Most postulated chronologies 
assign dates of 9, 8, 5, and 4 B.C. for the quadrantes with asses 
struck in 7 and 6 B.C. Carter and Frurip, however, believed that the 
quadrantes were struck in four consecutive years. More recently 
Carter”* has used the same method to confirm the chronology of 
Augustan asses as presented in RIC. In the present study the overall 
chronology of Augustan asses and quadrantes is investigated. 
Evidence is presented showing that the overall chronology as given by 
RIC requires some alteration. 

METHODOLOGY 

The method of Carter and Frurip^ depends on a mathematical treat- 
ment of data called “discriminant analysis.” Discriminant analysis 
treats data for several groups, such as the chemical compositions of 
coins struck in different years. First the data are normalized so that 
one element does not overwhelm any other element regardless of the 
different magnitudes of concentration. For instance, variations in the 
concentration of a trace element such as nickel may even be more 
important than changes in the concentration of the major element 


G. F. Carter and D. J. Frurip, “Discriminant Analysis of the Chemical Compo- 
sitions and Physical Measurements of 245 Augustan Quadrantes,” Archaeometry 27, 1 
(1985), pp. 117-26 (hereafter, “Quadrantes”). 

■* “Asses.” 

“Quadrantes.” 
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copper even though the concentration of nickel is about 0.02% and the 
concentration of copper is about 99.5%. 

Discriminant analysis then reduces the chemical composition of each 
coin to one point in space. Coordinates of the points for every coin in 
a given group are then averaged to determine a group centroid. The 
centroids of the several groups are separated mathematically as far as 
possible from each other. The distance between each pair of centroids 
may then be calculated, and this distance is called the Mahalanobis 
distance. 

For instance if there are four groups of coins. A, B, C, and D, then 
24 chronologies are possible: ABCD, ABDC, ACBD, ACDB, ADBC, 
ADCB, BACD, etc. The method of Carter and Frurip depends on 
calculating the sum of distances among centroids for each chrono- 
logy. For example, in the chronology ABCD, one would add the 
distance between the centroids of coin groups A and B, and the 
distance between the centroids for groups B and C, and the distance 
between the group C and D centroids. Carter and Frurip call the 
sum of these distances for a given chronology the Mahalanobis Drift 
Distcuice (MDD). The MDD is calculated for each possible chronology 
(which is quickly done using a computer). The basic hypothesis of 
Carter and Frurip is that the most likely chronology is the one having 
the lowest MDD^ 

The rationale for this hypothesis is that when several variables 
change as a function of time, the centroid also varies with time. 
Normally the variation in chemical composition over a short period of 
time is small unless a radical change occurs in the ore source or in 
conditions for smelting or refining the metal. One may visualize a 
sort of meandering or drift of the centroid through space as a function 
of time. Because many variables are involved, it is reasonable to 
expect that the drift distance of centroids usually will be small for 
short intervals of time and that the centroids rarely double back on 
themselves. The net effect is that the lowest sum of Mahalanobis 
distances from the first centroid to the next and so on to the last 
centroid is very likely to represent the true chronology. 


® “Quadrantes.” 
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Because the MDD is the same for the chronology ABCD as for 
DCBA, the method, by itself, cannot choose between a given chrono- 
logy and its exact reverse. Usually, however, numismatic evidence can 
identify at least one group of coins as being earlier or later compared 
with the others, and then the correct chronology may be determined 
by the method. 

Of course, one does not expect that the method will work in every 
case, but it has worked exceptionally well in test studies. For 
instance, the method was tested using distance and angular measure- 
ments taken from enlargements of Crepusius denarii, struck in 82 
B.C.^ The chronology of the reverse dies of Crepusius is known 
because die control numbers from 1 to 519 were engraved in the 
reverse dies. Carter, Powell, and Frurip took six groups of reverse 
dies of Crepusius denarii from which ten distances and ten angles 
were measured for each of six coins in the six different groups. Each 
group comprised reverse dies having numbers in close proximity. The 
results using the above methodology produced the correct chronology 
for all six groups for the same engraver. When a similar test was 
made using coins engraved by a second engraver, again the correct 
chronology of all six groups was obtained. In both cases the method 
determined the one correct chronology out of a total of 360 possible 
chronologies. 

A second study using different dies of Crepusius was made by Carter 
and Powell, and again the correct chronology was determined by the 
method.* The evidence to date strongly supports the validity of the 
Carter-Frurip hypothesis. The method would likely not work, 
however, under the following circumstances: 1, if the groups of coins 
are separated far from each other in time; 2, if the groups involve 
dissimilar conditions, such as coins from different mints; 3, if there is 
one group that is extremely different in composition from two or three 
groups that are close to one another. 

^ G. F. Carter, R. R. Powell, and D. J. Frurip, “The Evolution of Style in Dies of 
Crepusius Denarii,” Adas do Congresso Nacional de Numismalica, ed. M. Gomes 
Marques (Lisbon, 1986), pp. 535-51. 

* G. F. Carter and R. R. Powell, “The Chronology of Groups of Dies for Large 
Issues of Ancient Coins Using Mahalanobis Distances,” Archaeometry 36, 2 (1994), 
pp. 277-86. 
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A NEW CHRONOLOGY FOR THE COPPER COINS OF AUGUSTUS 

The chronologies that have been suggested by various authors for 
Augustan asses and quadrantes are fairly similar. The British 
Museum Catalog^ arranged the earliest asses of Augustus differently 
from the Roman Imperial coinage:'” the college of Piso, Surdinus, and 
Rufus was assigned to 23 B.C. in the BMCRE compared with 15 B.C. 
in RIC. Likewise the college of Gallus, Celer, and Lupercus was 
assigned to 22 B.C. by the BMCRE compared with 16 B.C. for RIC. 
Using the MDD methodology for chemical compositions. Carter has 
shown that there is little doubt that the RIC chronology (not necessa- 
rily the exact dates) is correct, namely that the college of Gallus, 
Celer, and Lupercus is earlier than that of Piso, Surdinus, and Rufus." 

Considering only the Augustan asses, the chronology is firmly indi- 
cated by discriminant analysis of the chemical compositions to be the 
following: 1, Gallus, Celer, and Lupercus; 2, Piso, Surdinus, and Rufus; 
3, Agrippa, Tullus, and Otho; 4, Silianus, Quinctilianus, and Messalla; 
5, Tiberius (Imperator V); and 6, Augustus (Imperator XX). This 
agrees completely with the chronology in RIC. 

For the Augustan quadrantes, Carter and Frurip found that the 
Pulcher, Taurus, and Regulus college (cited as 8 B.C.) was the earliest 
college of moneyers, followed by Lamia, Silius, Annius (cited as 9 
B.C.). These apparently incorrect dates are postulated both by RIC 
and the BMCRE. Discriminant analysis showed that the Pulcher, 
Taurus, and Regulus college clearly was the earliest. The compara- 
tive rarity of coins struck by the PTR college may indicate that the 
striking of these coins was begun towards the middle of the year, or 
perhaps the mint production was limited during the initial period of 
striking quadrantes. Furthermore, the so-called 9 B.C. group of coins 
is fairly close in composition to the 5 B.C. group, comprising Apronius, 


* H. Mattingly. Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, vol. 1 
(London, 1%5), pp. 28-35 (hereafter, BMCRE). 

RIC. 

'* “Asses.” 

“Asses.” 

“Quadrantes.” 
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Galus, Messalla, and Sisenna. Some of the 9 B.C. coins have essentially 
the same chemical composition as some of the 5 B.C. coins. Close 
analysis of the analytical data leads one to believe that actually the 
quadrantes were struck in four consecutive years, in disagreement 
with both RIC and the BMCRE. 

Because the evidence is strong that the chronology for the 
quadrantes needs to be changed to four consecutive years with the 
Fulcher, Taurus, and Begulus college first, the next question is how 
do the quadrantes mesh with the asses? The quadrantes were 
probably struck in different years from the asses because the college 
names are different. This assumption is confirmed by differences 
in chemical compositions between the quadrantes and the asses. 
Because both denominations are made from essentially pure copper, it 
is likely that there were no major differences in the smelting and puri- 
faction of copper used for the asses or the quadrantes. 

Because Augustan asses were struck in six different years and 
quadrantes were struck in four years, there is a total of ten years 
during which nearly pure copper coins were struck by Augustus. The 
problem is to arrange these ten groups or colleges into the proper chro- 
nological order. Of course, the MDD methodology is incapable of 
assigning specific dates to the colleges, but it is the method which is 
capable of producing the correct overall chronology. 

HE-INVESTIGATION OF THE CHBONOLOGY OF AUGUSTAN 

QUADRANTES 

Thirty Augustan quadrantes were selected for chemical re-analysis 
for two reasons: 1, more accurate chemical analyses of coins by x-ray 
fluorescence may now be obtained compared with the analyses made 
over a decade ago;''* and 2, three additional elements, namely cobalt, 
zinc, and arsenic, were determined so that the new analyses are 
comparable with the analyses of Augustan asses. 


G. F. Carter, “Chemical Compositions of Copper-Based Roman Coins III: 
.Augustan Quadrantes, ca. 9-4 B.C.,” Archaeological Chemistry 2, ed. G. F. Carter 
(^^■ashington, 1978), pp. 247-77 (hereafter, “Copper”). 
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Accordingly, from the quadrantes analyzed prior to 1978 by Carter’^ 
six coins were randomly chosen from each of the following groups: 1, 
the college of Pulcher, Taurus, and Regulus, 8 B.C.; 2, Lamia, Silius, 
and Annius, 9 B.C.; 3, Apronius, Gains, Messalla, and Sisenna, 5 B.C.; 
4, Blandus only, 4 B.C.; 5, Catullus only, 4 B.C. Chemical analyses 
were performed for ten elements by x-ray fluorescence. These 
analyses are believed to be more accurate (i.e., closer to the true 
composition), and for several elements to be more precise as well (i.e., 
less instrumental variation), than the earlier analyses reported by 
Carter.’® 

Discriminant analysis of the compositions produced the same chro- 
nology which was found earlier by Carter and Frurip,'^ namely in the 
order given in the above paragraph. Many of the coins struck by 
Catullus in 4 B.C. are significantly different in chemical composition 
from the other 4 B.C. coins, such as those of Blandus. Probably the 
issue of Catullus was the last one in the year, and it seems to be a 
larger issue than those struck by other moneyers in the same year. 
It is hypothesized that Catullus struck coins for a significant period of 
time after the other moneyers had ceased that year. 

Occasionally the concentration of a given element, often iron, is far 
greater than the average for the other coins in a group. When this 
occurs, the “outlier” coin must be omitted from the discriminant 
analysis. Otherwise the single high concentration strongly affects not 
only the average concentration for a given element, but also the stan- 
dard deviation (which is indicative of the range of concentrations for 
an element in a given group of coins). Three outliers were found 
among the 30 quadrantes analyzed and eight outliers were among the 
69 Augustan asses. All 11 outliers were omitted from the discriminant 
analyses. 

The new chemical compositions of the 30 quadrantes used in this 
study are given in Table 2. Discriminant analysis and the use of the 
Carter-Frurip MDD method for all five groups produced the following 
chronology: P L A B C, where P is the abbreviation for the Pulcher, 
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Taurus, and Regulus college of moneyers, L represents the Lamia, 
Silius, and Annius college, A represents the Apronius, Galus, Messalla. 
and Sisenna college, B is Blandus, and C is Catullus. 

To investigate the chronology further, five combinations of four 
groups were analyzed by the MDD method. The results, which were 
obtained in five determinations, or “runs,” are shown in Table 3 and 
indicate the following to be preferred chronologies: run 1, P A B C; 
run 2, P L B C; run 3, L A B C; run 4, P A L C (this shows the 
Lamia group in the wrong place but the second preferred chronology- 
of run 4 gave the order P L A C, which is consistent with the preferred 
chronology found in the first three runs); run 5, P L A B was essen- 
tially tied in probability with P A B L and with P L B A. 

Taking all these runs into consideration, the evidence is convincing 
for the chronology P L A B C. In the fifth run above, note that the 
college of Pulcher, Taurus, and Regulus is first, or earliest, in all three 
chronologies that are essentially equally preferred. The MDD values 
for all five runs are presented in Table 3 along with comments on 
each run. 

The relative magnitude of the Mahalanobis distances between 
various centroids usually indicates which groups are closest together 
in time. For example, in run 1 in Table 3 the Mahalanobis distances 
between the Pulcher college (abbreviated P) and the Apronius college 
(A) is 5.1. The distance between P and B (Blandus) is 5.8, and the 
distance between centroids P and C (Catullus) is 6.0. These Mahala- 
nobis distances are very large, indicating a great difference in composi- 
tion between the coins of the Pulcher college and the coins of the other 
colleges that struck quadrantes (the Lamia college, however, was not 
included in this run). 

For comparison, in run 1 the Mahalanobis distance between 
centroids of the Apronius college and Blandus is only 1.6, indicating 
great similarity in the chemical compositions of these coins. The 
distance between the centroids of Blandus and Catullus is 3.1, indi- 
cating a moderate separation in composition on the average. The 
comments in both Tables 3 and 4 are based on comparisons of various 
Mahalanobis distances. 

Both the BMCRE and RIC give the chronology of Augustan 
quadrantes, incorrectly I believe, as L, P, A, and B. Of course, these 
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references do not differentiate whether Blandus or Catullus is last 
because these two moneyers are from the same college. 

OVERALL CHRONOLOGY OF AUGUSTAN COPPER COINS 

Four denominations of copper-based coins were struck in Rome by 
Augustus. Properly speaking, these comprise the two copper denomi- 
nations, quadrantes and asses, which are essentially pure copper, and 
the two brass or orichalcum denominations, dupondii and sestertii. 
“Bronze” is a term that should be restricted in use to copper alloys 
containing appreciable concentrations of tin. The Augustan 
orichalcum denominations contain moderately high concentrations of 
zinc (usually over 20%), and the high zinc content affects some of 
the trace element concentrations such as iron. Therefore it may not 
be possible to employ the MDD method to both orichalcum and 
copper coins at the same time. The present study concerns only the 
chronology of the copper coins, quadrantes and asses. 

The chronology of the asses given by RIC was completely confirmed 
by the MDD method.’* The primary question is where do the 
quadrantes fit into the overall chronology? Ten groups (grouped by 
the year in which they were struck) are far too many to treat at one 
time by the MDD method. It is necessary to make many determina- 
tions of various combinations of four groups to arrive at the overall 
chronology. 

Accordingly 16 MDD runs were carried out (see Table 4). Twelve of 
the 16 runs produced one consistent chronology. Two of the runs, runs 
7 and 10, each gave a pair of chronologies having about the same 
probability; in both cases one chronology of the pair was consistent 
with the chronology of the other 12 runs. Only two out of the 16 
runs gave inconsistent chronologies with the majority. In run 11 in 
Table 4 the order of Blandus’s and Catullus’s coins was reversed, but 
because both of their coins were struck by the same college, this is not 
a serious problem. The other run having an outright inconsistency in 
chronology (i.e., error when compared with the overwhelming majority 
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of runs) was run 9, which reversed the order of the Apronius college (5 
B.C.) with Catullus (4 B.C.). 

Table 4 summarizes the chronologies found for all 16 MOD determi- 
nations for various combinations of groups of coins. Further 
comments on the results are given in the table based on comparisons 
of Mahalanobis distances between various centroids. The results 
repeatedly show that all four years of the quadrantes come before the 
7 and 6 B.C. asses of Augustus. Every run in which this was investi- 
gated produced this chronology. The overall chronology based on 
chemical compositions is as follows: 

Gallus, Celer, and Lupercus, RIC 16 B.C. 

Piso, Surdinus, and Rufus, RIC 15 B.C. 

Pulcher, Taurus, and Regulus 
Lamia, Silius, and Annius 
Apronius, Galus, Messalla, and Sisenna 
Blandus, Bassus, Capella, and Catullus 

(Catullus was the last series struck by this college) 

Agrippa, Tullus, and Otho, RIC 1 B.C. 

Silianus, Quinctilianus, and Messalla, RIC 6 B.C. 

Tiberius (Imperator V), RIC A.D. 8-10 
Augustus (Imperator XX), RIC A.D. 11-12 

From the MDD determinations based on many chemical composi- 
tions, it appears necessary to assign new dates to the Augustan 
quadrantes. Although this must be left to numismatists, the dates 
possibily are 11, 10, 9, and 8 B.C. or perhaps 12, 11, 10, and 9 B.C. 
with an intervening year between the production of quadrantes and 
the production of asses in 7 B.C. 

CONCLUSION 

The chronology of the ten years in which the copper-rich coins of 
Augustus were struck has been determined using the Mahalanobis 
Drift Distance method (MDD) of Carter and Frurip.'* This method, 
using the mathematical technique of discriminant analysis, was 
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applied to the chemical compositions of 30 Augustan quadrantes and 
69 Augustan asses. The chronology is similar to that provided by 
RIC, but it differs in that all four years in which the quadrantes 
were struck occur before the asses of 7 and 6 B.C. Also the first 
quadrantes to be struck were by the moneyers, Fulcher, Taurus, and 
Regulus, rather than by Lamia, Silius, and Annius. 


Table 1 

Summary of Chemical Compositions of Augustan Asses 


W7 •/.• 

Ft’’ 

Co 

Ni 

Cu 

Zn 

As 

Ag 

Sn 

Sb 

Pb 

Date 

Group^ 

Number 
of coins 

Average 

0.89 

0.004 

0.51 

96.3 

0.01 

0.08 

0.58 

0.032 

1.49 

0.13 

16 B.C. 

12 

sA.^ 

0.71 

0.003 

0.19 

0.9 

0.01 

0.02 

0.30 

0.020 

0.71 

0.07 

GCL 


Average 

0.58 

0.002 

0.16 

98.4 

0.01 

0.07 

0.17 

0.021 

0.47 

0.12 

15 B.C. 

19 

s.d. 

0.65 

0.002 

0.08 

0.9 

0.01 

0.04 

O.IO 

0.012 

0.25 

0.10 

PSR 


Average 

0.25 

0.002 

0.057 

99.5 

0.02 

0.04 

0.056 

0.023 

0.037 

0.05 

7 B.C.. 

18 

s.d. 

0.29 

0.003 

0.033 

0.3 

0.01 

0.04 

0.024 

0.019 

0.064 

0.05 

ATO 


Average 

0.23 

0.001 

0.064 

99.5 

0.02 

0.02 

0.026 

0.031 

0.009 

0.14 

6 B.C. 

8 

s.d. 

0.08 

0,001 

0.057 

0.2 

0.01 

0.01 

0.013 

0.028 

0.010 

0.20 

SQM 


Average 

0.21 

0.012 

0.16 

99.5 

0.02 

0.02 

0.022 

0.035 

0.003 

0.06 

A.D. 10 

6 

s.d. 

0.13 

0.007 

0.05 

0.1 

0.02 

0.01 

0.009 

0.039 

0.008 

0.03 

IMP V 


Average 

0.50 

0.014 

0.18 

99.2 

0.01 

0.01 

0.019 

0.013 

0.002 

0.02 

A.D. 11 

6 

s.d. 

0.48 

0.005 

0.06 

0.5 

0.01 

0.01 

0.0(» 

0.016 

0.004 

0.02 

IMP XX 



‘ Data taken from Carter (above, n. 2) 

Fe, iron; Co, cobalt; Ni, nickel; Cu, copper; Zn, zinc; As, arsenic; Ag, silver; Sn, 
tin; Sb, antimony; Pb, lead. 

' GCL, Callus, Celer, Lupercus; PSR, Piso, Surdinus, Rufus; ATO, Agrippa, 
Tullus, Otho; SQM, Silianus, Quinctilianus, Messalla; IMP V, Tiberius Imperator V; 
IMP XX, Augustus Imperator XX. 

Standard deviation 
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Table 2 

Chemical Compositions of Augustan Quadrantes 


Coin 

Wt.% 

F<* 

Co 

Ni 

Cu 

Zn 

As 

Ag 

Sn 

Sb 

Pb 

Grwip** 

792 

0.113 

N.D' 

0.017 

99.5 

N.D. 

0.05 

0.105 

0.016 

0.145 

0.01 

PTR 

793 

0.175 

N.D. 

0.018 

99.5 

0.01 

0.05 

0.064 

0.014 

0.141 

0.02 

PTR 

794 

0.081 

N.D. 

0.017 

99.6 

0.01 

0.02 

0.076 

0.014 

0.161 

0.01 

PTR 

809 

0.198 

N.D. 

0.014 

99.5 

0.01 

0.04 

0.058 

0.014 

0.148 

0.01 

PTR 

817 

0,134 

N.D. 

0.015 

99.5 

0.01 

0.05 

0.072 

0.016 

0.179 

N.D. 

PTR 

821 

0.158 

N.D. 

0.022 

99.5 

0.01 

0.04 

0.077 

0.018 

0.150 

0.02 

PTR 

833 

0.124 

0.001 

0.015 

99.8 

0.01 

0.03 

0.042 

N.D. 

0.037 

0.00 

LS.\ 

842 

0.117 

N.D. 

0.009 

99.6 

0.01 

0.04 

0.039 

0.008 

0.073 

0.14 

LSA 

863 

0.171 

N.D. 

0.012 

99.4 

0.02 

0.02 

0.078 

0.004 

0.069 

0.21 

LS.4 

797 

0.101 

0.001 

0.016 

99.6 

0.01 

0.05 

0.049 

0.013 

0.147 

N.D. 

LSA 

917" 

0.69 

0.002 

0.015 

99.1 

N.D. 

0.01 

0.029 

N.D. 

0.056 

0.07 

LSA 

928 

0.104 

N.D. 

0.011 

99.5 

0.01 

0.03 

0.077 

N.D. 

0.040 

0.27 

LSA 

801 

0.233 

0.001 

0.014 

99.6 

0.01 

0.03 

0.084 

N.D. 

0.036 

N.D. 

AGMS 

834 

0.074 

N.D. 

0.016 

99.6 

N.D. 

0.06 

0.065 

0.009 

0.125 

N.D. 

AGMS 

840 

0.121 

0.001 

0.014 

99.6 

0.01 

0.03 

0.070 

0.003 

0.075 

0.11 

AGMS 

843 

0.118 

N.D. 

0.014 

99.8 

N.D. 

0.01 

0.058 

N.D. 

0.034 

N.D. 

AGMS 

852 

0.107 

0.001 

0.013 

99.8 

N.D. 

0.01 

0.060 

N.D. 

0.024 

N.D. 

AGMS 

885 

0.238 

0.001 

0.018 

99.5 

0.02 

0.06 

0.065 

0.006 

0.078 

0.01 

AGMS 

803 

0.158 

N.D. 

0.017 

99.6 

0.01 

0.03 

0.039 

0.005 

0.080 

0.06 

B 

823 

0.46 

0.001 

0.016 

99.4 

0.02 

0.02 

0.069 

0.004 

0.049 

N.D. 

B 

835 

0.104 

N.D. 

0.015 

99.7 

0.01 

0.03 

0.061 

0.004 

0.043 

0.02 

B 

847 

0.156 

N.D. 

0.015 

99.7 

N.D. 

0.04 

0.060 

N.D. 

0.033 

N.D. 

B 

856 

0.236 

N.D. 

0.014 

99.7 

0.01 

0.02 

0.057 

N.D. 

0.033 

N.D. 

B 

862 

0.053 

0.001 

0.016 

99.7 

0.01 

0.04 

0.047 

0.005 

0.081 

0.08 

B 

841" 

0.174 

N.D. 

0.018 

99.0 

0.07 

0.01 

0.041 

0.385 

0.073 

0.18 

c 

877 

0.186 

N.D. 

0.016 

99.7 

0.01 

0.02 

0.053 

0.008 

0.040 

N.D. 

c 

880" 

0.52 

0.001 

0.018 

98.9 

0.03 

0.04 

0.038 

0.025 

0.268 

0.16 

c 

883 

0.213 

0.001 

0.023 

99.3 

0.02 

0.04 

0.055 

0.011 

0.146 

0.16 

c 

888 

0.271 

0.001 

0.016 

99.4 

0.01 

0.04 

0.039 

0.011 

0.097 

0.12 

c 

890 

0.290 

0.001 

0.019 

99.4 

0.02 

0.02 

0.035 

0.006 

0.102 

0.09 

c 


® Fe, iron; Co, cobalt; Ni, nickel; Cu, copper; Zn, zinc; As, arsenic; Ag, silver; Sn, 
tin; Sb, Antimony; Pb, lead. 

^ PTR, Pulcher, Taurus, Regulus, RIC 8 B.C.; LSA, Lamia, Silius, Annius, RIC 9 
B.C.; AGMS, Apronius, Galus, Messalla, Sisenna, RIC 5 B.C.; B Blandus, RIC 4 
B.C.; C, Catullus, RIC 4 B.C.. 

^ None detected. 

** Outlier composition. 
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Table 3 


Chronology of Augustan Quadrantes 



MDD means Mahalanobis Drift Distance. 

The smallest MDD indicates the preferred chronology. 

A difference of 1.0 in two MDD values for two alternate chronologies is moderately 
large, whereas a difference of 2.0 is extremely large. 

The overall most probable chronology is the following: Pulcher college. Lamia 
college, Apronius college, Blandus, and finally Catullus. 
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Table 4 

Chronology of Augustan Copper Coins 


Run 1 



Chronology 

16 15 PAL 7A6 

16 15 m P&L 

Preferred Chronology: 16 B.C 
15 B.C. 

MDD 

11.5 

11.9 

These two chronologies are highly preferred over all others. 

The 16 B.C. group is extremely far removed from all other groups. 

P and L colleges* 
7 and 6 B.C. 

Run 2 



Chronology 

16AI5 P&L AAB 7A6 

16A15 AAB PAL 7A6 

Preferred Chronology: 16 and 15 B.C. 

P and L colleges 

MDD 

5.2 

5.5 

A and B colleges 

The wide diversity within the combined 16 and 15 BC group causes low MDD values. 7 and 6 B.C. 

The group comprising the Apronius college and Blandus and Catullus is close to the 7 and 6 B.C. group. 

Run 3 




Chronology 

15 P 7 6 

P 7 6 15 

l^referred Chronology: 15 B.C. 

Pulcher college 

MDD 

8.6 

8.9 

7 B.C. 

'Fhe 15 B.C. coin group is moderately far removed from all other groups of coins. 6 B.C. 

The 7 B.C. and 6 B.C. coin groups are close together. 

Run 4 




Chronology 

15 C 7 6 

C 7 6 15 

Preferred Chronology: 15 B.C. 

(^tuUus 

MDD 

7.9 

8.3 


7B.C. 


The 15 B.C. coin group is far removed from all other groups of coins. 6 B.C. 

The Catullus group is much closer to the 7 B.C. group than to the 6 B.C. group. 


* The coins of the Pulcher and Lamia colleges were combined into one group. 
Other combined coin groups are also indicated in the same way. 

MDD means Mahalanobis Drift Distance. 

All dates are given as B.C. unless indicated by A.D. 

The two most probable chronologies are presented for each run. 

A difference of 1.0 in two MDD values for two alternative chronologies is modera- 
tely large, whereas a difference of 2.0 is extremely large. 

Dates are from the RIG (Ref. 1). 

The overall chronology is strongly indicated to be as follows; 

16 B.C., 15 B.C., Pulcher college. Lamia college, Apronius college, Blandus, 
Catullus, 7 B.C., 6 B.C., 10 A.D., and finally 11 A.D. 
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Run 5 



Chronology 

15 All Q 746 10-12A.D. 

AU Q 15 746 19-12A.D. 

Preferred Chronology: 15 B.C. 

All quadrantes 

MDD 

11.8 

13.4 

7 and 6 B.C. 

The first chronology is strongly preferred over all others. 10-12 A.D. 

The combined 10-12 A.D. group of coins is far removed from all other groups. 

Run 6 



Chronology 

15 L4A 746 10-12A.D. 

LAA 15 7A6 10-12A.D. 

Preferred Chronology: 15 B.C. 

L and A colleges 

MDD 

11.2 

12.4 

7 and 6 B.C. 

The 15 B.C. coin group is far removed from all other groups. 10-12 A.D. 

The combined 10-12 A.D. coin group is very far removed from all other groups. 

Run 7 



Chronology 

A 7 15 10 A.D. 

15 A 7 10 A.D. 

Preferred Chronology: Either one. 

ty- 

MDD 

11.4 

11.5 

The two preferred chronologies are essentially the same in probabilii 
The 10 A.D. coin group is very far removed from all other groups. 

Run 8 



Chronology 

P C 7 B.C. 6 B.C. 

P C 6 B.C. 7 B.C. 

Preferred Chronology: Pulcher college 
Catullus 

MDD 

12.5 

13.4 

7 B.C. 

The Catullus coin group is closer to the 7 B.C. group than to the 6 B.C. group. 6 B.C. 

The Fulcher college coin group is extremely far removed from the 7 and 6 B.C. groups. 

Run 9 




Chronology 

C A 7 6 

A C 7 6 

Preferred Chronology: Catullus 

Apronius college 

MDD 

9.9 

11.1 

7 B.C. 

Both of the groups of quadrantes come before the 7 B.C. coin group. 6 B.C. 

The preferred chronology is “incorreef in that it differs from the above overall chronology. 

Run 10 




Chronology 

A B 7 6 

B A 7 6 

Preferred Chronology: Both are equal. 

MDD 

7.9 

7.9 


Both chronologies are equally probable and are more probable than any of the other chronologies. 
The Apronius colkge group is extremely close to the Blandus group. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ancient 


JuRii G. Vinogradov and Sergej D. Kryzickij, Olbia, Eine 
altgriechische Stadt im nordwestlichen Schwarzmeerraum. Leiden, 
New York, Koln: E. J. Brill, 1995. 168 pp. (119 pis. ISBN 
90-04-09677-9. $ 77.25. 

This book synthesizes almost 150 years of study of the Black Sea 
city-state of Olbia and her chora (countryside). The authors of two 
previous monographs (E. Beilin de Ballu, Olbia. Cite antique du 
littoral nord de la Mer Noire, 1972, and A. Wasowicz, Olbia Ponlique 
et son territoire, 1975) attempted syntheses, but these attempts were 
not successful. Wasowicz’s book was to show how the Olbiopolitan 
settlers opened up the new territory. The monograph of E. Beilin de 
Balu is marred by numerous errors. In their new book Vinogradov 
and Kryzhitskii avoid the imperfections of their predecessors. The 
authors based their research on the analysis of literary, epigraphic, 
numismatic, and archaeological evidence. The authors have synthe- 
sized the results and reconstructed all aspects of the political, 
economic, cultural, and religious life of the Olbian Polis. 

The material remains form the basis of Vinogradov and Kryzhitskii’s 
investigation. They present to Western readers new and up-to-date 
(1994) archaeological evidence, including epigraphic and numismatic 
material from the archaic to the Roman period. The first chapter 
begins with the history of research on ancient Olbia and gives a biblio- 
graphic survey of Russian and Ukrainian scholarly literature, which 
will be new to most Western scholars. 

The next chapter presents Sergei Kryzhitskii’s study of the paleogeo- 
graphy and topography of Olbia, including the stratigraphy and 
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chronology of the main site of the excavation. Chapter four is a 
survey of the architectural complexes. Kryzhitskii presents the results 
of his extensive investigation of the ancient monuments and has classi- 
fied the city’s architectural objects according to the new chronology of 
Olbia’s history. 

The next chapter describes the development of the Berezan settle- 
ment, the first Greek colony on the north Pontic shore. This settle- 
ment was founded in the late seventh century B.C. and was 
abandoned by the end of the fifth century, when Olbia became the 
dominant city of the region, but the history of these two ancient 
centers is closely connected. Archaeological reconnaissance and exca- 
vations have revealed more than 180 agrarian settlements around 
Olbia. The authors emphasize that the extent of Olbia’s chora is one 
of the most sensitive indicators of Olbia’s prosperity. 

One of the most important sections of the monograph is devoted to 
trade and monetary circulation in the Olbian polis. This research is 
based on analysis of the archeological materials, statistical research 
on the amphorae and other ceramic finds, an analysis of the crafts 
and manufactured items, and the food economy. Vinogradov, the 
author of this part of the book, is one of the great authorities on 
epigraphy of Black Sea region, and here he makes use of ancient 
authors, epigraphic sources, and coin finds. 

Vinogradov points out that the first Ionian settlements on the north- 
western shores of the Euxine had strong trade relations with both their 
metropolis and the local inhabitants. In the archaic period these links 
can be traced through finds of peculiar coins in the form of barbed 
arrowheads. The finds show that these coins received widespread 
distribution in the first half of the sixth century B.C. among the Thra- 
cian and Scythian tribes as well as in Olbia. Later in the second half 
of the sixth century B.C. another form of a primitive coin, small 
copper pieces cast in the shape of dolphins, adapted and improved 
upon the local tradition of circulating small cast bronze artifacts. For 
local trade Olbia not only used cast bronze coins but also produced 
bronze balance weights, some of which are decorated with images of 
the arrow and dolphin coins. The author demonstrates that the 
increasing political influence of the Scythians, after their defeat of 
Darius, was accompanied by their advance on Olbia. As a result the 
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extensive Olbian chora shrank in size in the beginning of the second 
quarter of the fifth century B.C. This led to a shrinkage of the agri- 
cultural sector in the city’s economy. Olbia compensated for this loss 
by intensifying her external trade. The city became the entrepdt for 
trade with Scythian tribes, with many centers in mainland Greece, and 
with the islands of the Mediterranean. As the wheat supplier from the 
Black Sea hinterland to Attica, the Olbian polis was particularly close 
to Athens. Olbia imported black lacquer and red lacquer Attic cera- 
mics on a large scale and vine and olive oil from Thasos, Chios, 
Lesbos, Mende, Samos, and other Mediterranean centers. 

The electrum coinage of Cyzicus, Lampsacus, and Miletus was used 
in Olbia’s foreign trade. The Cyzicenes were the principal payment 
medium throughout the classical period. But the Olbiopolitans could 
not get along without their own coinage in the domestic market, and 
full-value bronze obols and their fractions made their appearance in 
the second quarter of the fifth century B.C. The first group bore the 
head of Athena and a wheel with letters TTAYZ, and the second group 
had a gorgon head and the radial placement of the letters APIX 
between the spokes. The appearance of the magistrates’ names 
(TTAYZANIKAZ and APIXOZ) without full name of the city on the 
first cast copper coins reinforces the thesis that the economic connec- 
tions with Attica led to a political union and that Olbia was part of 
the Athenian maritime league. The author concludes that this event 
took place at the time of Pericles’ expedition to the Euxine Sea (437 
B.C.). At the same time Olbia continued to develop trade contacts 
with the Scythian hinterland and supplied it with wine in amphorae, 
expensive bronze vessels, jewelry from Greece, and its own manufac- 
tures. Strong links with Scythia are reflected in the first Olbian silver 
coins, which were struck around the third quarter of the fifth century 
B.C. These so-called staters of Eminakos combine Greek myths about 
Hercules with the local Scythian epic tradition. From an analysis of 
the epigraphical sources in combination with archaeological materials 
from Sinope, Heraclea, Chersonesus, and Tauricus, Vinogradov 
suggests that the temporarily broken contact between the metropolis 
and Black Sea apoikoi led to an economic union of Pontic cities. 
From Pontic centers Olbia imported not only vine and olive oil, but 
also building materials, tiles, and the famous red ochre (Sinopis). 
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A change of Olbia’s coin type reflects the weakening of Athenian 
influence on the Black Sea littoral during the Peloponesian War. At 
the end of the fifth century B.C., a new series of small coins with a 
gorgon head and an eagle, the first with the short name of the city 
instead of magistrates’ names, were issued. The next type, dated to 
the 370s B.C., with the image of Demeter and an eagle on a dolphin 
and the full name of the city in the Ionian form OLA6IH, shows that 
issuance of coins had passed into the hands of the state. Increasing 
foreign trade in the fourth century compelled the city to adopt the 
Greek polis standard. At the beginning of the fourth centur>' new 
copper coins appeared and fifty years later, silver ones of the same 
type (Demeter/eagle on dolphin) appeared. The authors point out 
that in the third quarter of the fourth century the administrative 
structure of the city tried to regulate the trade operations in the 
market and issued the so-called Kanob’s decree. According to this 
law, the Cyzicenes had to be exchanged for a fixed rate for the 
Olbian copper and silver coins. 

In 331 B.C. Olbia successfully resisted capture by Zopirion, an 
officer of Alexander the Great, and at the end of the 320s began to 
strike gold coins. Vinogradov argues that this was an expression of 
the city’s sovereignty. The silver coins of Demeter and dolphin with 
eagle types continued to be produced, and a new issue of copper 
coins with the image of the river god Borysthenes began. Vinogradov 
points out that in the hellenistic period gold staters of Alexander and, 
later, Lysimachus type replaced the Cyzicenes in Olbia’s domestic and 
foreign trade. 

A serious economic crisis began in the second part of the third 
century B.C. Vinogradov believes this crisis was connected with the 
ethno-political situation on the steppes. The newcomers, the Sarma- 
tian tribes, were herdsmen, and the struggle for pasturage created a 
bitter collision between the them and the farmers of the steppes. The 
military threat from the barbarian tribes destroyed the agricultural 
economy and Olbia was forced to import wheat for its own needs. 
Olbia’s currency also bears witness to the fluctuations in the city’s 
economy at that time. The silver coins stopped being issued and the 
copper coins were given a compulsory exchange rate, their types were 
frequently altered, and they were countermarked and overstruck. A 
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temporary economic stabilization, marked by the resumption of the 
issue of silver coins in the second quarter of the second century B.C. 
is connected by Vinogradov with the activity of King Pharnaces, 
the defender and unifier of the Black Sea hellenic world against the 
barbarian tribes. But by the middle of the second century the polit- 
ical situation had deteriorated again. Olbia had to pay tribute to the 
barbarian rulers, and it became part of the protectorate of the 
Scythian king Scilurus, who struck in the city’s mint bronze coins in 
his own name. At the end of the second century Olbia became part 
of the realm of Mithradates Eupator. The author shows that at that 
time many bronze coins of the cities of Pontus and Paphlagonia circul- 
ated in the city. This economic recovery was interrupted in the 
middle of the first century when the Getae destroyed the city. Vino- 
gradov says this is the end of the first period of the Olbian history, 
which was characterized by the highest level of economic development. 

Recovery was slow, and Olbia was renewed as an urban center only 
at the beginning of the first century A.D. At the end of the reign of 
Claudius the city began to issue bronze and later silver coins. From 
the fifties until the time of Domitian, the Olbian mint struck gold 
staters of the Attic standard and later Roman gold coins — aurei with 
name of Sarmatian king Pharzoj. In the second part of the first 
century A.D. coins with the name of the Sarmatian king Inesmeios 
(Inensimeos) were issued. During the final period of economic prosper- 
ity under the Severans Olbia was included in the province of Moesia 
and issued typical provincial coins. The biggest export of coins 
from the Roman Empire occurred in the late second and early third 
centuries. Local minting of coins ceased after Alexander Severus. 
Small imports of foreign coins continued until the end of Olbian 
history in the fourth century A.D. The author concludes that even 
though the city had several periods of economic prosperity, the 
economic potential of Olbia after the Getic destruction never reached 
the levels of the hellenistic period. 

The next three chapters are devoted to the art, religion, and necro- 
polis of ancient Olbia. The author analyses the sculptures, terracottas, 
metalwork, and ceramics of the Olbian workshops. The religious crafts 
testify to the high level quality of Olbian art, and the artifacts found 
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in the necropolis contribute to the further knowledge of Olbian culture 
and life. 

The authors sum up their conclusions in the final chapter, and the 
monograph concludes with 119 plates of archeological findings and 
architectural reconstructions. All coins illustrated were attributed by 
the outstanding researcher in Olbian coins, Peter Karyshlovskii 
(1921-88). His encyclopedic knowledge of the currency and monetary 
circulation of northern Black Sea region will be a valuable basis for 
subsequent generations of scholars. 

This is the first study in a western language to synthesize all schol- 
arly resources in reconstructing the historical background of the 
ancient Greek colony in the north of the Black Sea, and is a worthy 
contribution to the literature. Few scholars have covered so much 
ground with so much authority. The two authors are now based in 
diffent countries, Vinogradov in Russia, Kryzhitskii in the Ukraine; 
but it is most gratifying that despite the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union such scholarly co-operation is still possible, not least when it 
results in works of such high quality. 

Elena Stolyarik 
The American Numismatic Society 


R. A. Hazzard, Ptolemaic Coins: An Introduction for Collectors. 
Toronto: Kirk & Bentley, 1995. 132 pp., 153 text figs. ISBN 
0-9699793-0-4. $ 39 (U.S.). 

Wolfram Weiser, Katalog Ptolemdischer Bronzemiinzen der 
Sammlung des Instituts fur Altertumskunde der Unioersitdt zu 
Koln, Sonderreihe Papyrologica Coloniensia. vol. 23, Abhand- 
lungen der Nordrhein-Westfalischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schafte. Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1995. 127 pp., 45 pis. 
ISBN 3-531-09937-X. DM 76, OS 593, SFr 66. 

Despite an unassuming title and disclaimers in the foreword, 
Richard Hazzard’s Ptolemaic Coins will be useful to scholars. To be 
sure, the author has made compromises in presentation to keep his 
essays accessible to hobbyists. But familiarity with the fields of 
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history and papyrology gives his discourse a distinctive flavor, and his 
frequent citation of the relevant ancient sources makes his book a 
valuable resource for other numismatists. Beyond this, important 
ideas from Hazzard’s recent papers are better integrated into an histor- 
ical overview, and some are developed fully for the first time. 
Hazzard also broaches new themes that will doubtless be pursued in 
future research. His principal contributions to scholarship fall under 
three broad headings: 1. chronology; 2. monetary functions of Ptole- 
maic coinage, especially in the context of royal finance; and 3. icono- 
graphy and its cultural significance. 

In matters of chronology, Hazzard often disagrees with two distin- 
guished specialists in Ptolemaic numismatics, Alain Davesne and the 
late Otto Morkholm. He expresses skepticism about aspects of Daves- 
ne’s arrangement of the coinage of Ptolemy I and II in Gulnar 2 (A. 
Davesne and G. Le Rider, Gulnar 2: Lc Tresor de Meydancikkale 
[Paris, 1989), pp. 259-322). Hazzard observes that the dated coinage 
of Coele-Syria provides no support for Davesne’s supposition that the 
succession of different monograms at Alexandria might represent 
annual magistrates (p. 46, n. 14). More importantly, Davesne’s 
reliance on weight loss as an organizing principle led him to propose 
sequences in which the royal title and the cult name Soter alternated 
on the coinage. Hazzard’s own view (pp. 30-31) is that the epiklesis 
Soter was too significant to be treated thus erratically. Its introduc- 
tion was linked to the celebration, about 25 January 262, of the fifth 
Ptolemaieia, quadrennial funeral games in honor of the dynastic 
founder. This occasion also marked the commencement of a Soter 
era (for a full account of the calendrical reform and supporting 
evidence, see R. A. Hazzard and M. Pirn Vatter Fitzgerald, “The 
Regulation of the Ptolemaieia; A Hypothesis Explored,” Journal of 
the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, 85, 1 [1991], pp. 6-23). 
Hazzard dates the first use of the epithet Soter to 263/2 but cites no 
examples. His reference is probably to a tetradrachm of Gaza bearing 
the regnal year 23 (Sv. 821, see R. A. Hazzard, “Did Ptolemy I Get 
His Surname from the Rhodians in 304?” ZPE 93 (1992), p. 56 n. 35). 
Hazzard nowhere acknowledges that Morkholm reattributed this coin, 
together with related issues of regional mints, to Ptolemy III (O. 
Morkholm, “A Group of Ptolemaic coins from Phoenicia and Pales- 
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tine,” INJ 4 (1980), pp. 4-7). Indeed, Hazzard’s allusions (pp. 32 and 
80) to this coordinated emission tend to obscure the chronological 
aspect of Merkholm’s paper. Hazzard is more persuasive when he 
points to the invariable use of the cult name Soter on dated coins of 
Coele-Syria from 261/0, and to its continuous appearance in the proto- 
cols of legal documents from 259 (p. 46, n. 14). He proposes that 
tetradrachms bearing the standard Ptolemaic types — that is, the 
portrait of Ptolemy 1 and the eagle on thunderbolt — regularly bore 
the cult name Soter from 261/0 until 199 or slightly before, when the 
royal title was restored in connection with a reissue of silver octa- 
drachms under Ptolemy V (pp. 34-35). 

The reviewer believes that the different average weights of coin 
issues represented in the Meydancikkale hoard are indeed significant 
indicators of relative time in circulation, at least insofar as they are 
based on reasonable numbers of specimens. It appears possible to 
propose sequences that conform to Hazzard’s thesis without flouting 
Davesne’s metrological data. For the Alexandria series, this would 
mean moving the pi tau groups ahead of the tetradrachms with chi 
between the eagle’s legs, and compressing the several sigma over 
shield groups to accommodate the pi-tau groups in the 260s. 


Dauesne Chronology 

AUernale Chronology 

Aoerage Weight in grams 



(No. of Examples] 

Sigma, 277/6-275/4 

ca. 277-274 

13.957 |78| 

Sigma over shield, 274/6-273/2 

ca. 273-270 

13.993 [53] 

— with alpha-iota monogram, 272/1-266/5 

ca. 269 

14.036 [16] 

— with eta-della monogram, 265/4-262/1 

ca. 268 

14.082 [18] 

Chi between eagles legs (Soter), 261/0-259/8 (moved later in sequence) 


Pi-iau monogram series, 258/7-253/2 

ca. 265-263 

14.151 [15] 



14.158 ]6] 



14.163 [17] 



14.175 [14] 

Pi tau series with royal title, 252/1-250/49 

ca. 263/2 

14.176 [13] 

Pi tau series with Soter, 249/8-247/6 

ca. 262/1 

14.200 [6] 



14.222 [6] 



14.226 [8] 

Chi between eagle’s legs (Soter), 

ca. 261/0-259/9 

-(2) 
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This reordering keeps the average weights in ascending order. The 
only actual change of sequence involves the position of the chi group, 
represented by only two specimens in the Meydancikkale hoard and 
thus not included in Davesne’s metrological calculations. Revising 
the dates means abandoning the correspondence between the average 
weights at Tyre and at Alexandria, an assumption that was extremely 
hypothetical in the first palce. The proposed new dates also require us 
to reject the assumption that weight loss was regular year in and year 
out. There is an implication of more intense circulation from about 
270, a phenomenon that might result if economic growth, well docu- 
mented in the historical sources, outstripped growth in the money 
supply. This reconstruction is the more plausible because of the subse- 
quent introduction of large denominations in gold and silver. It is also 
easy enough to compress Davesne’s Cypriote series to keep the royal 
title before 261/0. Once again this involves renouncing some of his 
assumptions about the regularity of weight loss over time and across 
geography, but entails no serious conflicts with his metrological data 
or other chronological indicators such as die and control links. 

The patterns established by Ptolemy II broke up after 241/0 B.C., 
and it is conceivable that the commitment to propagating the cult 
name Soter suffered along with other inherited policies relating to the 
coinage. At any rate, Hazzard’s dictum concerning titulature becomes 
harder to test in the reign of Ptolemy III. There are indisputable 
counterexamples which must be dated either to the reign of Ptolemy 
IV or that of Ptolemy V; a brief series bearing the regnal dates 3 and 
4, including a mnaeion with portrait of Ptolemy IV (Sv. 1189) and 
tetradrachms with the portrait of Ptolemy I and the royal title 
(Ratto, 4 Apr. 1927, 2903; Sv. 1192; ANS 1944.100.77291). Hazzard’s 
date of 199 or slightly before for reintroduction of the royal title is 
required by control links — an alpha-rho monogram and a spear- 
head — between Ptolemy I tetradrachms with the epiklesis Soter (Sv. 
1250) and special tetradrachms for Ptolemy V bearing his cult name 
Epiphanes (Sv. 1249). Hazzard places the deification ceremonies for 
Ptolemy V in 199/8 (p. 8; the arguments are fully developed in 
“Theos Epiphanes: Crisis and Response,” HThR 88, 4 (Oct. 1995), 
pp. 415-36), and he cannot reasonably retroject the related Ptolemy I 
tretradrachm by more than about a year. 
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The complex coinage which can be associated with the Fifth Syrian 
War includes other instances of the royal title for Ptolemy I. Several 
of its numerous series display production links, which suggest the 
following possible order of issue. Merkholm’s sequence in “The 
Portrait Coinage of Ptolemy V the Main Series,** Essays Thompson 
(Wetteren, 1979), pp. 209-14, has been revised to take better acount 
of the links among different series. 


LINKED SERIES NATURE OF LINKS 

Sigmo’^mega series (northern) 
late P IV to perhaps 200? 

Tyre: PI V, P I (royal and 
Soter)— Sv. 1177 ff.. Sv. 

1181, Leu FPL, Winter 
1992/3, 96 

Sidon: P III, P IV, Sarapis- Obverse die link with unmarked and 

Isis — Sv. 1184, ANS Nl series (early state of die) 

67.152.651, Sv. 1186 
Ptolemais: P IV, P 1— Sv. 1 187, 

ANS 1986.78.105 


UNLINKED SERIES 
Possibly dated mnaeia late P 
IV? 

Unc. mint: P 111 — Sv. 

1131-32, of same style as 
Sidon 


Delta-eta series (southern ) late P Dated civic coinage (southern ) 

IV to perhaps 200? 205I4-202II 

Ptolemais: P I (Soter)—Sv. Undertype for IhdaM coin Ascalon, yr. 1, yr. 3, yr. 4: 


787, Mark. pi. 23, 18 
Joppa: P I (royal)— Sv. 1925 
Unc. mint: P I (royal) — Sv. 
1135 


Sarapis-Isis — Poindes- 
sault, 29-30 May 1973, 
96 (?); Superior, 10-211 
Dec. 1993, 1773; Sv. 1188 
Unc. mint, yr. 3, yr. 4: P IV, 
P 1 (royal)— Sv. 1189, 
Ratto Lugano, 4 Apr. 
1927, 2903: Sv. 1192; 
ANS 1944.100.77291 


Unmarked series, perhaps ca. 
202 

Unc. mint: Sarapis-lsis, — Ciani, 
1925 17 Feb., (Allotte de la 
Fuye) 1705 

Unc. mint: P I (royal) — Cahn 
80, July 1929, 1218 (?) 
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Camp mint?: P IV, A III, P 
V— Mark. XIII 


Obvene die Unk with Sidon and with 
Nl series (early state of die) 


Nl series, camp mint, c, 202-200 
P IV, A III, P V— Merk. XII 
A: P IV, A III, P V— Merk. XV 
B: P IV, P V— Merk. XIV 
M: P V— Merk. XVII 
H: P V— Merk. XVI 
I: P IV, P V— Merk. XI 
Delta-alpha monogram: P 
V— Merk. X 

Theta: P IV, P V— Merk. IX 
CTRA monogram: P 

V — Sternberg 26, 16 Nov. 
1992, 169 

Delta: P V—Merk. VIII 
Sigma: P V— Merk. VII 
Mu-epsilon monogram: P 
V— Merk. VI 


All P IV portraits from die earlier Civic coins uvith Nl (northern) 
used at Sidon (sigma omega series) probably ca. 202-200 
and in unmarked series Tripolis: P V — Sv. 1296 

Berytus: P V— Sv. 1265-86 

Reverse die partially erased for M Tyre: P V — Sv. 1297-98 
issue 


Overstruck on coin of Ptolemais 
(delta-eta series) 


Single controls, camp mint, ca. 

200 

M: P V — Merk. IV and V Die links with M — Nl issue and Sidon 
Sigma: P V— Merk. Ill 
Mu-epsilon monogram: P V, P 
I (royal)— -Merk. I, Sv. 

1264-65 

Delta-eta monogram: P V, P 1 
(royal)— Merk. II, Sv. 

1260-61 


Civic coinage (northern), ca. 

200-199 

Byblus: P V— Sv. 1288 
Berytus: P V— ANS 86’06 (?) 

Sidon: P V — Sv. 1294 Obverse die link with M issue 

Dora: P V— Sv. 1262 


Dated civic coinage (southern ) 
20110-2001199 
Joppa, yr. 5: P V, P I 
(royal)-Sv. 1291, ISJ 
5, pi. 3, 3 

Joppa, yr. 6: P V, INJ, pi. 3, 
2 

Ptolemais, yr. 6: PV— 
ANSMN 2, p. 8, 6 
line, mint, yr. 6: PV — 
Christie s, London, 9 Oct. 
1984,304 
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It seems likely that the sigma-omega series and the delta-eta series 
were to some degree contemporary. Hazzard’s thesis would imply 
that both extended to about 200, when the royal title appears on a 
dated issue at Joppa. On the whole, it seems safer to reserve judg- 
ment until the structure of this coinage can be more securely esta- 
blished, and to consider the possibility that the use of Soter on Sv. 
1250 may not mark the end of an established practice, but rather a 
special case intended to imply a flattering parallel between the 
dynastic founder and his freshly deified great-great grandson. There 
is certainly no warrant for dating isolated issues of Ptolemy V, such 
as Sv. 1254-55 and Sv. 1257-59, on the basis of titulature alone. 

The epithet Soter continued to appear after 199 on a series that is 
the subject of one of Hazzard’s principal theses. This series, consisting 
of dated tetradrachm and didrachms, was fully catalogued by 
Morkholm, who attributed the coins to the autonomous city of 
Aradus, caculated their dates according to the Aradian era, and 
regarded their Ptolemaic types as merely imitative (O. Merkholm, 
“The Ptolemaic Coins of an Uncertain Era,” NNA 1975-76, 
pp. 24-46). Hazzard believes that this coinage was instead dated 
according to the Soter era established by Ptolemy II in 262 
(pp. 33-34). The Soter era coinage was not inaugurated until the 
reign of Ptolemy IV. Ptolemaic Coins places the first dated coin in 
215/4, but a corrected reading of Sv. 848, accepted by Hazzard in 
correspondence, puts the first dated issue in 221/0. The undated issue 
Sv. 853 can now be attributed to the preceding year, the first year of 
Ptolemy IV. Tetradrachms gave way to didrachms in 171/0, a date 
which may perhaps correspond to other significant changes in the 
Ptolemaic monetary system, and from 163/2 the royal title replaced 
the Soter legend. The Soter era coinage ended in 146/5, with the 
death of Ptolemy VI on campaign in Syria. It was this invasion, appa- 
rently, which introduced so many specimens of the Soter era coinage 
into Coele-Syria, for Hazzard, unlike Merkholm, locates the mint 
within Egypt, probably at Pelusium, site of Ptolemy I’s victory over 
Antigonus the One Eyed in 306. 

Hazzard’s chronology for this series differs from Morkholm’s by only 
three years, and most of the evidence supporting Merkholm applies to 
the new chronology as well. Martin Price claimed a “clear pattern of 
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alternation” between coins of Alexander type and the putative pseudo- 
Ptolemaic issues of Aradus, corresponding to the political situation. 
However all but one of the political correlations relate to the 
Alexander coinage, whose era is not in question (M. J. Price, The 
Coinage in the Name of Alexander the Great and Philip Arrhidaeus 
{Zurich/London, 1991], pp. 416-17). Hazzard’s Soter era also yields 
intriguing correlations with historical events. The series was inter- 
rupted very shortly after its inauguration, in 220/19, probably in 
response to Antiochus Ill’s invasion of Coele-Syria. Suspended again 
after 208/7, the series was not revived until 193/2, when peace was 
formalized with Scleucid Syria. It was interrupted yet a third time 
after 171/0, corresponding to the Egyptian invasion of Antiochus IV, 
and resumed in 163/2, seemingly upon the restoration of the sole rule 
of Ptolemy VI. Possible support for Hazzard can be found in one of 
two hoards published by Arnold Spaer in honor of Morkholm (A. 
Spaer, “More on the ‘Ptolemaic’ coins of Aradus,” in G. Le Rider et 
al., eds., Kraay-Merkholm Essays [Louvain, 1989], pp. 267-73, see 
especially p. 268). There is a puzzling discrepancy concerning the 
latest dated coins in Spaer’s Dura hoard. The latest Seleucid coins 
are dated S.E. 147 (146/5 B.C.). But the supposed Aradian series 
ends with year 117, equivalent to 143/2 B.C. if the date is of the 

Aradian era. Spaer notes that the discrepancy, together with the 

surprisingly small number of late “Aradus” issues, might reflect a 
decreased ability of the hoarder to add to his savings. On Hazzard’s 
dating, the Soter era year 117 is equivalent to 146/5 and the discre- 
pancy simply disappears. It is more difficult to find evidence 

supporting Pelusium as the mint of this series. To the findspots 

recorded by Morkholm we can add still others confirming the same 
area of circulation. These include the two hoards published by Spaer, 
both found in the environs of Hebron; the Cyprus 1982 hoard (O. 
Morkholm, NC 1987, pp. 136-38); the Lebanon 1983 hoard {CH 8, 
332); and the Syria 1989 hoard {CH 8, 462). We must thus regard 
the attribution to Pelusium as highly tentative and largely unsup- 
ported. 

Ptolemaic Coins offers a number of minor chronological stipulations 
and corrections to the dates found in current literature, usually based 
on the evidence of written documents. Ptolemy II initially counted 
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the first year of his sole reign (282/1) as his first regnal year, but soon 
changed the count to begin with his elevation as coregent, so that 281/0 
became regnal year 5 (p. 29). His elevation of his illegitimate son to 
the coregency can now be fixed to the early months of 267 (pp. 30 and 
45, n. 11). The Macedonian regnal years of Ptolemy III should be 
counted from 246/5, not from 246 as in Gulnar 2 (p. 47, n. 16). 
Merkholm and the late Anne Kromann, Chiron 14 (1984), erred in 
calculating the fourteenth regnal year of Ptolemy V as 192/1; it 
should be 191/0 (p. 48, n. 29). Hazzard proposes a new solution to 
the problem of chronology that besets the transition from Ptolemy V 
to Ptolemy VI. He argues that Ptolemy V elevated his infant son to 
the coregency in his twenty-fourth regnal year (181/0), and himself 
died in the course of the same year. Thus the first year of the sole 
reign of Ptolemy VI (180/79) was reckoned year 2, and on the Mace- 
donian calendar rather than the Egyptian calendar as presumed by 
Merkholm and Kromann (p. 48, n. 33). Hazzard also challenges 
Merkholm’s thesis that Cleopatra VII dated part of her coinage 
according to the regnal years of her son Caesarion (“Ptolemaic Coins 
and Chronology: The Dated Silver Coinage of Alexandria,” ANSMN 
20 [1975], pp. 18 and 19). He objects that independent and concur- 
rent dating systems are not attested by surviving documents and 
would have caused confusion in legal proceedings; he admits, 
however, that a die study must be the final arbiter on this question 
(pp. 42-43). 

Hazzard’s recent articles have touched on many aspects of Ptole- 
maic coinage as money, including the central role of silver supply in 
driving monetary reform; the function of bronze as a supplementary 
store of value, even for the royal accounts; the increasing devaluation 
of bronze as reflected in evolving silver to bronze exchange rates; the 
debasement of the silver, which occurred in three distinct stages; the 
effects of weight loss and speculative demand on actual exchange 
rates; and the history of the royal finances (see R. A. Hazzard, “The 
Composition of Ptolemaic Silver,” JSSEA 20 [1990], pp. 189-97; and 
R. A. Hazzard, “Two Hoards of Ptolemaic Silver; IGCH 1713 and 
1722,” NC 1994, pp. 53-66). In Ptolemaic Coins, these same themes 
are interwoven in an account that emphasizes chronological develop- 
ment over scholarly cruxes. Hazzard’s overview is appealing because 
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he interprets the evidence to support an elegantly simple series of 
adjustments, whereas earlier scholarship, once past the reign of 
Ptolemy III, has offered conclusions so convoluted as to be nearly 
incomprehensible to readers and historically improbable as the basis 
for a national economy. 

The most important new material here concerns reforms under 
Ptolemy IV and VI. The well-known papyrus UPZ I 149, line 32, 
implies an exchange rate of 1 silver stater (tetradrachm) for 16 
drachms 5 1/2 obols in bronze. Hazard interprets this document as 
evidence for a four-fold devaluation of bronze currency early in the 
reign of Ptolemy IV, on the assumption that the same transaction 
had previously involved an exchange at the rate of 1 to 4 plus agio 
(p. 82). The subsequent introduction of the so-called copper standard 
in 210 involved a conversion factor of 1 to 60, calculated from the cost 
of unskilled labor, which is assumed to have remained stable between 
257 and 209/8 (p. 96, n. 52, citing PSI 4.332, line 10, one obol per 
day, and 0. Mich. 1.1, line 7, 10 copper drachms per day). Thus the 
old bronze obol became 10 new copper drachms, and the old bronze 
drachm became 60 new copper drachms. Taking into account the 
previous devaluation of the bronze currency, the silver tetradrachm 
now exchanged for a bit over 1000 copper drachms. P. Tebt 3 891 
attests to the same rate for the early years of Ptolemy VI, while 
UPZ 1.88 (161 B.C.) and 1.93 (159 B.C.) point to a rate of 1 to 
2,000. Hazzard suggests a date around 170 for this second devalua- 
tion of the bronze currency (p. 85). 

Another highly interesting feature of Ptolemaic Coins is Hazzard’s 
speculative reconstruction of the bronze currency system of the early 
Ptolemies (pp. 64-67). Following J. G. Milne, he suggests that the 
bronze coinage of Ptolemy I after ca 295 was based on a bronze obol 
of about 16 g and a bronze hemiobol of about 8 g. Ptolemy II 
expanded the range of denominations to include a bronze drachm of 
about 96 g to replace the silver drachm which was no longer being 
struck, and a bronze hemidrachm of about 48 g. Later in his reign 
Ptolemy II reduced his bronze weights by 25 percent, yielding a 
bronze drachm of about 72 g and a bronze obol of about 12 g, with a 
range of other bronze denominations corresponding to common silver 
fractions of the Attic divisional system. The expanded denomina- 
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tional system of Ptolemy III conforms to the same weight standard, as 
does the bronze coinage attributable to the earlier reign of Ptolemy 
IV. Hazzard cites a bronze of Ptolemy IV, with four pricks in the 
field, which conforms to his theoretical tetrobol weight and was appa- 
rently used as a counter in exchange (pp. 65-66). A second bronze 
weight, also apparently from the time of Ptolemy IV, weights 80.14 g 
and is marked with a letter sigma representing the Greek numeral 
200. It implies that at some date after the introduction of the new 
system of reckoning, the old bronze drachm of about 72 g was worth 
180 copper drachms (p. 67). A parallel corollary, not stated by 
Hazzard, is that the 60 copper drachm coin, equivalent to the bronze 
drachm on the silver standard of reckoning, had been reduced in 
weight to about 24 g. 

Hazzard’s views on the bronze denominations of Ptolemy III appear 
to be part of an emerging consensus, for several others have indepen- 
dently arrived at similar conclusions. Veronique van Driessche worked 
out a series of theoretical weights for the bronzes of Ptolemy III based 
on a unit of about 72 g and noted that the divisions were identical to 
those of the Attic currency system (V. van Driessche, “A propos du 
monnayage des Ptolemees au m® s. av. J.-C.,” ReoArchHistArtLouvain 
21 [1988], pp. 60-74). In the new Cologne catalogue. Wolfram Weiser 
assigns names to the bronze denominations of Ptolemy III which are 
consistent with Hazzard’s system (see below). And the reviewer, 
following a line of reasoning proposed by Georges Le Rider and based 
on silver to bronze ratios, hit upon the same denominational system 
for Ptolemy III in correspondence with Le Rider. 

The case for the “heavy standard” and a reduction under Ptolemy II 
may be more problematic. The reformed bronze coinage of Ptolemy II 
comprises eight denominations. Hazzard’s system assumes that two 
denominations were struck on the heavy standard and exchanged 
with earlier coinage still in circulation, whereas the other six were 
struck only after reduction of the weight standard. The control 
system does not support such a distinction. The purported drachm of 
about 96 g occurs unmarked, or with control letters epsilon, theta, 
lambda, and perhaps sigma (Sv. 412, 446, 462, 478, and 502a — the 
last, known from a single recorded specimen, must represent an excep- 
tionally small emission). Denominations allegedly belonging to the 
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light standard share the same control system, though they also occur 
with other control letters, the most common being alpha, della, rho, 
and lau. There are no countermarks to signal a possible revaluation of 
the large bronzes of 96 g and 48 g, and they were not removed from 
circulation, as the hoard record demonstrates. In fact, hoard speci- 
mens of the largest bronze denomination generally show wear compa- 
rable with smaller denominations struck under Ptolemy III (see E. T. 
Newell, Five Greek Bronze Coin Hoards, NNM 68 (New York, 1935), 1, 
8-20, and 29, with commentary on pp. 58-59, where stylistic conside- 
rations are also cited; M. J. Price, “The Coins,” in The Anubieion at 
Saqqdra 1: The Seltlement and the Temple Precinct (Egypt Exploration 
Society, 1988], 10-34, 218-219, 355-356). Of the four sizable issues of 
this largest bronze, only one — the issue marked with theta — is not thus 
associated with bronzes of Ptolemy III. Untidy as it may seem, the 
hoard evidence suggests that three issues of the supposed heavy 
drachm (unmarked, epsilon, and lambda) were struck under Ptolemy 
III, leaving only the theta and the insignificant sigma emissions for 
Ptolemy II. One solution to the dilemma is to assume several changes 
of weight standard to accommodate different patterns of emission. 
The more economical approach would be to assume that the largest 
denomination, struck only occasionally, represented an octobol based 
on a drachm of about 72 g. 

In the chapter on Ptolemaic portrait coins, Hazzard offers several 
new identifications. The common Syro-Phoenician bronzes in the 
name of Queen Berenice (Sv. 1047-57) are attributed to the reign of 
Ptolemy II and their portrait identified as that of his mother Berenice 
I (p. 2). They are thus brought into relationship with the Judaean 
silver minimae honoring the Theoi Soteres Ptolemy 1 and Berenice I. 
The new interpretation is preferable to that of Svoronos (Berenice II, 
reign of Ptolemy III) which implies two different official portrait types 
for Berenice II. Hazzard’s reattribution is also suppiorted by Svoro- 
nos’s own comment that these bronzes lack the central cavity, whose 
introduction is now placed in the reign of Ptolemy II. A more daring 
reattribution involves the Attic-weight gold and silver in the name of 
Queen Berenice. Citing Polyaenus 8.50, Hazzard reminds us that the 
invasion of Syria by Ptolemy III involved a concealment of his sister’s 
death and the amassing of 40,000 talents. The Attic-weight coinage. 
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he contends, was struck by the invader in the name of Berenice, 
widow of Antiochus II (p. 5). Readers must consult the endnotes to 
discover Hazzard’s opinion that the regular Ptolemaic-weight coinage 
for Berenice was also struck posthumously for the Syrian queen 
(p. 20, n. 16). Hazzard follows Newell, Kjrieleis, and Smith in 
treating Sv. 894 as a portrait of Ptolemy III (p. 6, fig. 9). Nowhere 
does he acknowledge that this passage might be somewhat controver- 
sial. Svoronos believed the coin an issue of Ptolemy II, struck at 
Ephesus in 266 with his own likeness. Davesne has challenged the 
Ephesian attribution, suggesting Aradus instead, but accepts the 
portraits as likely of Philadelphus (A. Davesne, “Les monnaies 
ptolemaiques d’Ephese,” Erol Alalay Memorial [Izmir, 1991], p. 27). 
Further confusion could arise from the fact that Hazzard associates 
this tetradrachm with a series of bronzes with the laureate bust of 
Ptolemy III (Sv. 997-1000), which however have their own portrait 
tetradrachm (Sv. 996). A fourth reattribution with interesting ramifi- 
cations involves the unique portrait tetradrachm of Ptolemy VI in the 
American Numismatic Society (D. Kiang, “An Unpublished Portrait of 
Ptolemy VI Philometor,” ANSMN 10 [1962], pp. 69-76). Hazzard 
recognizes instead a posthumous portrait of Ptolemy V (p. 9). The 
winged thunderbolt tetradrachms of Ptolemy V include two stars on 
the reverse. Hazzard interprets them as symbols of two comets, one 
visible at the birth of Ptolemy V and the other at his accession, 
which were interpreted as signs sent by Zeus in token of his divinity 
(p. 8 with n. 21). Another example of the cultural significance that 
Hazzard finds in iconography is his association of the caps of the Dios- 
curi, which appear on the reverse of the gold double octadrachm of 
Arsinoe Philadelphus, with a passage in Callimachus describing her 
soul conducted to heaven by the Twins after her death (p. 4). Else- 
where, Hazzard attempts to generalize this symbolism, suggesting 
that the pilei on other coins could allude to the deaths of Berenice of 
Syria (p. 107) and Cleopatra I (p. 113). 

The University of Cologne’s Institut fiir Altertumskunde has a fine 
small collection of Ptolemaic and related bronzes, totaling 188 pieces. 
The primary goal in publishing any collection is to provide an accurate 
and useful record of its contents, and in this respect Wolfram Weiser 
has succeeded admirably. The illustrations, based on photographs by 
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Weiser himself, are first rate. The technical data for each coin include 
a measure of thickness as well as the diameter, weight, and die axis. 
The type descriptions, including hand-drawn monograms where 
needed, are reliable overall. There are a couple of minor lapses: 9 is 
described with a palm branch in the field, whereas the commentary 
refers to a grain ear; 45 and 46 appear to have had their descriptions 
interchanged, although the references match the illustrations. The 
cross-referencing aspires to be comprehensive, and common coins 
sport lengthy citations, beginning of course with Svoronos and other 
standard catalogues, but also including hoard publications, excavation 
reports, Szaivert and Sear’s popular handbook, and selected auction 
catalogues. Here, again, there are a few typos: for 2, the Svoronos 
reference should read 75, not 78; for 12, the SNGCopenhagen reference 
should read 129, not 1290.) The Saqqara excavations were overlooked, 
with possibly significant consequences discussed below. No proven- 
ances are provided for the coins. Weiser has appended interpretive 
remarks to only a few of the entries, neglecting some issues that 
might have benefited from his commentary. 

The Cologne collection includes a number of unpublished items, 
including some entirely new varieties and unrecorded countermarks. 
Arguably the most important is coin 1, weighing 2.56 g, with a leaping 
animal on the obverse (described as a gazelle in the catalogue, but 
perhaps really a ram) and on the reverse a balance scale with three 
pellets. Regrettably, Weiser offers no commentary to justify either 
his doubtful attribution to Nectanebo II, or his tentative identification 
of the piece as a tetartemorion weight. Apart from its presence in the 
Cologne collection, there are no obvious indications of an Egyptian 
origin for the weight. Marks of value normally indicate that a coin is 
a multiple of some smaller unit. It would thus be natural to ask 
whether this weight could be understood as a trichalkon on the Attic 
system, implying a bronze obol of 6.824 g and a bronze drachm of 
40.944 g, or as a tetras/trionkion on the Sicilian system, implying a 
litra of 10.24 g. Though made of bronze, the weight could have been 
used in weighing precious metals, in which case it might be a triobol 
weight, implying a stater of 10.24 g. Quarter staters of this weight 
were indeed struck in the second half of the fourth century at Abdera 
and Maroneia. 
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A second most intriguing novelty is 47, a bronze of 10.32 g with the 
types of Arsinoe Philadelphus and control letter theta behind the head. 
The description gives a date around 253/2. Presumably this is based 
on Troxell’s chronology for the Arsinoe silver decadrachms and gold 
mnaeia, which is supported by the form of the calyx ornament at the 
tip of the cornucopiae (H. A. Troxell, “Arsinoe’s Non-Era,” MN 28 
[1983], pp. 35-70, see especially p. 47, fig. 1.3). There is a Cypriote 
bronze, 125, with standing Aphrodite reverse (Sv. 1006) counter- 
marked with an alpha-rho monogram which Weiser associates with 
the similar control on Tyrian bronzes (Sv. 1251), concluding that the 
countermark was applied at Tyre ca. 202-200. The Cologne collection 
also provides two new denominations marked with this same control, 
119 and 124, the former bearing a Phrygian cap instead of the Tyrian 
club and attributed by Weiser to Joppa. 

The most remarkable feature of the Cologne catalogue is that the 
coins are classified according to a complicated metrological theory. 
The catalogue headings indicate both frequently changing bronze 
weight standards and somewhat less frequent adjustments in the 
exchange rate between silver and bronze coinage, while the entries 
give a denominational name to every coin. In his foreword, Weiser 
explains that these constructs are the result of a collaboration 
between himself and the papyrologist Klaus Maresch. The rationale 
for Weiser’s mint attributions, chronology, and interpretation of the 
denominations is promised for a forthcoming monograph that will 
cross-reference the Cologne catalogue (not yet available, according to 
a recent communication from the publisher). Maresch’s study of the 
relevant papyrological evidence appears in a separate volume (K. 
Maresch, Bronze und Silber: Papyrologische Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
Wdhrung in ptolemdischen und romischen Agypten bis zum 2. Jahrhun- 
dert n. Chr., Nordrhein-Westfalische Akademie der Wissenschaften 
Sonderreihe Papyrologica Coloniensa 25 (Opladen 1996)). Clearly we 
cannot assess Weiser and Maresch’s contribution without all three 
publications in hand. It is troubling that their results are prematurely 
enshrined in the Cologne catalogue, as if they were already generally 
agreed upon. The catalogue will introduce their ideas to an uncritical 
audience in commercial numismatics, and perhaps expose them to 
unwary scholars in related fields of study. Meanwhile, scholarly 
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review will occur in less visible publications, and corrections or 
disagreements will never catch up with the original broadcast. 

Even at this preliminary stage it is evident that Weiser and 
Maresch’s theory is formidably complex, in contrast to the seductive 
simplicity of Hazzard. Three are areas of agreement, however, princi- 
pally in the reconstruction of the bronze denominational system of the 
early Ptolemies. Weiser, like Hazzard, identifies the common 16-18 g 
bronze of Ptolemy 1 as equivalent to a silver obol (4-6), and finds the 
related bronze drachm in the largest denomination of Ptolemy II’s 
reformed coinage (19-21, with theoretical weight 106.8 g, as opposed 
to Hazzard’s “ideal weight” of about 96 g). Both Weiser and Hazzard 
posit a subsequent reduction of the bronze drachm to about 72 g, 
dated to 256 in the Cologne catalogue (p. 40). Like Hazzard, the 
Cologne catalogue assumes an exchange rate of 1 to 60 between the 
silver drachm and the so-called copper drachm of reckoning. But as 
we have seen, Hazzard’s calculation factors in a previous devaluation 
of bronze by Ptolemy IV, shortly before the introduction of the copper 
standard of reckoning in 210. Weiser and Maresch apparently assume 
the 1 to 60 exchange rate for the entire third century, for the cata- 
logue inexplicably notes values in terms of copper drachms of 
reckoning throughout, even for coins of Ptolemy I (p. 20, 4-6). There 
is again agreement about an exchange rate of 1 to 120 in the second 
century, though Hazzard sees it as a permanent fixture from ca. 170, 
whereas the Cologne catalogue places its introduction in 183/2 (p. 82), 
followed by a brief revival of the 1 to 60 rate ca. 176-170 (p. 92), then 
a reversion to 1 to 120 from 168 to 127 (p. 99), with a final inflation to 
1 to 240 (pp. 100 and 111). 

The obsessive repetition of Ptolemaic coin types ensures that there 
will always be disagreements among specialists regarding chronology 
and mint attribution. But because a sound chronological arrangement 
of the material must be the basis for any metrological theory, Weiser’s 
chronology may merit special scrutiny. His chronology for the major 
Alexandrian bronze series of the third century is an important case in 
point. It differs from that proposed by E, T. Newell based on wear 
and stylistic analysis of hoard coins (“Hoard of Ptolemaic Bronze 
Coins,” in Five Greek Bronze Coin Hoards, NNM 68, pp. 51-67). It is 
somewhat closer to that proposed by Paolo Visona based on study of a 
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hoard in the J. Paul Getty Museum, “A Hoard of Ptolemaic Bronze 
Coins in the J. Paul Getty Museum,” JPGMJ 6-7 (1978-79), 
pp. 153-62. 


WeisfT 

71.2 g standard, 256-222 B.C. 

Delta-iota series (Sv. 11 25-28) 

Ptolemy III 

Sigma and sigma-epsilon series (Sv. 992-93) 
Unmarked series (Sv. 1002-04) 

Chi-^ho series (Sv. 964-71) 

Ptolemy IV 

Lambda series (Sv. 1166-71, 1173) 

Epsilon series (Sv. 974-77) 

Ptolemy V 

Sigma-epsilon series (Sv. 1148, 994) 


Sewell 
Ptolemy IV 

Ptolemy III 

Ptolemy III 
Ptolemy III 

Ptolemy IV 


Visond 

Ptolemy IV 

Ptolemy IV 
Ptolemy III 
Ptolemy III 

Ptolemy IV 
Ptolemy IV 

Ptolemy IV 


Weiser’s sequence is improbable in view of the die links recorded by 
Visona within the delta-ioia series (Sv. 1126) and within the sigma- 
epsilon series (Sv. 992), which he reasonably took as evidence that 
these two series were the latest in the Getty hoard. Weiser also 
ignores the evidence of the Anubieion hoard found in the Saqqara 
excavations, as presented in Price’s publication of the excavation 
coins. The Anubieion hoard had a generally similar content to the 
Newell and Getty hoards, but with an earlier closure. Price, like 
Newell, used control links with the precious metal coinage to establish 
the following sequence. 



Anubieion 

Newell 

Getty 

Ptolemy III 

Unmarked series 

Sv. — 


Sv. 412, 1002, 1172 

Epsilon series 

Sv. 446, 974 

Sv. 446, 974 

Sv. 446. 974-75 

Lambda series 

Sv. 478, 1166-67, 1169 

Sv. 478 

Sv. 1166-67 

Chi-rho series 


Sv. 964-65 

Sv. 964-66 

Ptolemy IV 

Sigma-epsilon series 

Sv. 992 

Sv. 992-93. 1148. 1168 

Delta-iota series 


Sv. 1125-26, 1128 

Sv. 1125-28, 1130 


Doubts about Weiser’s chronology may well undermine our confi- 
dence in Weiser and Maresch’s reconstruction of the history of the 
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bronze weight standard, which (according to the headings in the cata- 
logue) involves a theoretical drachm weight of 71.2 g from 256 to 222 
(p. 40), a reduction to 64.1 g for the reign of Ptolemy IV (p. 58), and a 
further reduction to 53.4 g in the first years of Ptolemy V (p. 64). 

The Saqqara excavations also raise questions about Weiser’s chrono- 
logy for the remaining Ptolemy V coinage. He dates the Sv. 1491 
series to about 200-197, positing a brief phase when the bronze 
drachm had a theoretical weight of 26.7 g. The series distinguished 
by handsome Isis heads (Sv. 1233-40) follows ca. 197-183/2, when the 
weight of the bronze drachm purportedly rose to 35.6 g. Yet no less 
than five hoards found at Saqqara containing the Sv. 1491 series show 
that it circulated alongside the double eagle types Sv. 1423 and 1424, 
whereas no coin from the Sv. 1233 series is represented (M. J. Price, 
“Appendix J: Coins,” in The Sacred Animal Necropolis at N. Saqqara 
[Egypt Exploration Society, 1981], pp. 156-59). This consistent 
evidence not only suggests that Weiser has the sequence wrong (the 
Isis heads probably preceded the Sv. 1491 series) but perhaps even 
that the Sv. 1233 series had been withdrawn from circulation. Once 
again there may be metrological conclusions riding on the chrono- 
logy. The catalogue headings indicate a series of changes in the 
weight of the bronze drachm under Ptolemy V. 

Weiser Chronology Sequence Implied by Saqqara 

ca. 204-202, 53.4 g 
ca. 202-200, 35.6 g 

ca. 200-197, 26.7 g (Sv. 1492-94) Sv. 1491-93 later than Sv. 123.V40 

ca. 197-before 183/2, 35.6 g (Sv. 1233-39) Sv. 1233-40 earlier than Sv. 1491-93 

The Saqqara evidence may point toward a simplification, with a 
drachm of about 36 g through most of the reign of Ptolemy V, 
reduced to about 27 g toward the end of the reign. 

Countermarks are another phenomenon with possible chronological 
implications. A cornucopia countermark in rectangular punch appears 
on 140, a bronze of 44.45 g with the sigma-epsilon monogram which 
Weiser dates ca. 204-202. The episode of countermarking is attri- 
buted to Alexandria “before 180” — “before 176/170.” This corres- 
ponds to the period of one of Weiser and Maresch’s weight standards 
based on a drachm of 26.7 g represented by the common double eagle 
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bronze with cornucopia in left field (Sv. 1424). Newell already noted 
the frequent occurrence of the cornucopia countermark on the sigma- 
epsilon series and related issues (Sv. 1140, 1142, 1144) to support his 
attribution of the sigma-epsilon series to Ptolemy IV (“Hoard,” 
p. 64). We can buttress his argument by citing a few specimens of 
the delta-iola series with the same cornucopia countermark (Sv. 1125, 
specimen kappa; Sv. 1127, in a private American collection). There 
are no later instances of the cornucopia countermark except, ironi- 
cally, on coins from one of the North Saqqara hoards weighing about 
18-22 g (Sv. 1375 and a similar type not recorded by Svoronos, with 
helmet in left field, see Price, p. 159). These data suggest that the 
cornucopia countermark was actually applied in two different 
episodes, once on the sigma-epsilon, della-iota, and related series, in 
the reign of Ptolemy IV or early in the reign of Ptolemy V, and 
again not long before the introduction of the common double eagly 
type Sv. 1424. Because countermarks could, among other things, indi- 
cate the revaluation of a coin, Weiser’s transposition of the earlier 
episode to the later period deprives him of possible evidence relating 
to metrological reforms under Ptolemy IV and/or V, and may misre- 
present the circumstances of a later reform as well. 

Weiser is occasionally insensitive to a stylistic feature with chrono- 
logical implications. The Ptolemaic eagle is shown with bare legs on 
tetradrachms of Ptolemy IV. The tufts of feathers at the tops of the 
legs become more flowing on the Alexandrian silver of Ptolemy V. 
Bronzes inscribed for the regency of Cleopatra I demonstrate that at 
Alexandria, the eagle’s legs were depicted entirely covered with 
feathers as early as 180-176. The same type consistently appears on 
the dated tetradrachm series beginning in 155/4, and this stylistic 
feature is the principal criterion for assigning common undated tetra- 
drachms and didrachms to Ptolemy VI rather than Ptolemy V. But in 
Cyprus, dated tetradrachms of the joint reign of Ptolemy VI and VIII 
still display the bare-legged type. The new style eagle with feathered 
legs was phased in on dated Cypriote tetradrachms between 163 and 
160. It seems reasonable to assume that the same models were 
employed for contemporary bronze coinage. Thus Weiser is almost 
certainly mistaken in dating Cologne 70, a Cypriote bronze with lotus 
blossom symbol and the eagle’s legs fully covered with feathers (Sv. 
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1403), to the reign of Ptolemy III. It probably belongs to the reign of 
Ptolemy VI after 163. Conversely, 174, a bronze with Alexander head 
in elephant headdress and a barelegged eagle, is doubtfully attributed 
to Ptolemy X though it appears to be an ordinary example of Sv. 
1493; a very similar coin appears as 128, given to the reign of 
Ptolemy V and dated ca. 200-197. The second of these misattribu- 
tions has no apparent bearing on the metrological theory of Weiser 
and Maresch, but the first may. Coin 70, with weight of about 92 g, 
is described as a drachm struck at Alexandria on the Attic standard 
for circulation in Cyprus. To what degree did this misattribution 
contribute to the conclusion that Cyprus employed a different weight 
standard from Egypt during the third century? To what extent did it 
affect the determination that the weight standard in place after 163 
was based on a bronze drachm of 53.6 g? 

A few more problematic entries must be mentioned because they 
conflict with published interpretations of archaeological evidence, 
though not all of them bear on the chronological theory. Portrait 
bronzes of Ptolemy III, 68 and 69, are attributed to the Alexandria 
mint in 245 B.C. The references cited include the Corinth excavation 
report, but not Tony Hackens, who identifies the issue as a donative to 
Sparta ca. 227-223 (T. Hackens, “A propos de la circulation monetaire 
dans le Peloponnese au iii® siecle av. J.-C.” Antidorum Peremans, 
Studia Hellenistica 16 [1968], pp. 82-85). Late Ptolemaic bronzes 
attributed by Weiser to Alexandria, 167-73, were reattributed to the 
Cyrenaica by T. V. Buttrey based on abundant finds in various Cyre- 
naican excavations; his forthcoming book on the coins from the 
Demeter Sanctuary excavations at Cyrene not only confirms the 
earlier reattributions, but points to Cyrene as the mint for 164-66 as 
well (T. V. Buttrey, “Roman Coinage of the Cyrenaica,” in C. N. L. 
Brooke et al., eds.. Studies in Honour of Philip Grierson [Cambridge, 
1983), p. 23, n. 1; T. V. Buttrey, The Extramural Sanctuary of Demeter 
and Persephone at Cyrene, Libya — Final Reports (University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, in press). A bronze inscribed for Cleopatra VII and 
Mark Antony (188, Sv. 1899), is described by Weiser as a semis or 
hemiassarion struck in the field by Antony at Patrae. Yet Buttrey 
has called it an as and has reaffirmed Svoronos’s attribution to the 
Cyrenaica (Buttrey, Studies Grierson, pp. 26f and 34; Buttrey, Demeter 
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Sanctuary, 742 with n. 64). Roman Provincial Coinage, which Weiser 
cites as a principa] reference, follows Buttrey in these matters. In the 
last example, at least, Weiser knew the relevant literature but 
disagreed with its conclusions — a note of explanation would have 
been helpful. 

The reservations expressed above are not intended to damn an 
excellent work, but rather to suggest that the Cologne catalogue — like 
every collection catalogue — should be employed judiciously. It is an 
authoritative presentation of primary sources, and as such it is endu- 
ringly valuable. But it should not become a quick reference for dates, 
mint attributions, or especially denominations, which are subject to 
revision by future scholarship. These particulars are best researched 
in different studies, such as the associated monographs by Weiser and 
Maresch. 

This is an immensely stimulating pair of books, and it is gratifying 
to know that further serious discussions are on the way. To all 
appearances, we are entering a very fruitful period in the study of 
Ptolemaic coinage, potentially one of the most interesting of Greek 
antiquity. 

Catharine C. Lorber 
Woodland Hills, CA 


Frank Berger, Die Miinzen der Romischen Republik im Kestner- 
Museum Hannover. Hannover: Kestner-Museum, 1989. 539 pp.. 
Ulus. ISBN 3-924029-12-1. No price stated. 

In 1871 Max von Bahrfeldt bought his first Homan coin — the start 
of a collection that was destined to grow for 48 years. It was a good 
time to begin. Although his collection was not auctioned until 1881, 
Borghesi had died in 1861, followed by d’Ailly in 1877 when Bahrfeldt 
was 21. Naturally there was always competition from other collectors 
and institutions for Bepublican coins of the highest quality in silver 
and gold, but Bahrfeldt’s main interests lay elsewhere. He sought 
silver issues that were wholly anonymous or bore only symbols, 
letters, or monograms, and all struck aes — two areas that were much 
less in demand with the passing of Borghesi and d’Ailly, and more 
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affordable for a military officer. But his greatest collection was infor- 
mation. 

Stimulated by his father-in-law Samwer, he became a serious and 
careful student of Republican coinage. He assiduously sought data 
on specimens of most issues, both by tours of museum and private 
collections and by correspondence. Beyond recording data, moreover, 
Bahrfeldt made casts of interesting coins which, added to those 
received by post from inaccessible collections, enabled him to amass a 
visual database greater than any single collection of coins. This helped 
him discern more clearly than his predecessors and contemporaries the 
details and relationships of many issues, which he published in a 
stream of articles from 1874 to 1934. 

Bahrfeldt’s knowledge no doubt enabled him to make his collection 
of coins a formidable one, but his friend Otto Hager also played a vital 
role in the formation of the Kestner Museum collection. A wealthy 
businessman in retirement, Hager bought Bahrfeldt’s collection in 
1919, added it to his own, and then sold both in 1925 to the Kestner, 
to which he had previously made donations. Since Hager had 
obtained coins from Bahrfeldt before 1919 (e.g. the quadrans in NZ 
51 (1918), p. 133, col. 2, no. 2 = 2472), it is impossible now to distin- 
guish their collections. Nevertheless one can safely say that the 
Kestner collection is the product of Bahrfeldt’s knowledge, Hager’s 
wealth and acumen, and their close friendship. 

Dr. Berger must be thanked for illustrating virtually all the coins, 
which cover the full range of Republican coinage from ca. 300 to 31 
B.C. Among the 3,953 coins only about 20 anonymous JE are unillus- 
trated. Since many issues are represented by multiple examples, the 
author faithfully adheres to Bahrfeldt’s emphasis on recording and 
seeing as many examples as possible. The reader is further helped by 
the occasional sacrifice of space to keep all examples of an issue on the 
same page. Each piece is listed with its Crawford number, weight, die 
axis, and Hannover inventory number, and the coins are ordered 
following Crawford’s chronology. The photographer has shown as 
much detail as possible, and the pictures are sharp. In fact many of 
the coins are more attractive than they appear in the plates, as 
evidently the eye passes over microscopic damage that the camera 
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refuses to ignore. For aesthetic reasons alone a trip to Hannover 
would repay the effort. 

This catalogue is uniquely valuable in three areas of republican 
coinage. First, until the collections in the Museo CapitoUno, the 
Museo Civico di Torino, the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, or a few 
other museums are published with full illustration, this is the only 
catalogue where one can see virtually all issues of struck JE, including 
most denominations. For example, perhaps you need to compare the 
JE issues with thunderbolt and helmet (C. 119, 118). Previously you 
would have had to visit one of the abovementioned museums or trust 
the not-always-trustworthy drawings in d’Ailly, Recherches sur la 
monnaie romaine (Lyon, 1864-69). Here 1334—39 present three asses, 
three semisses, and a sextans with helmet, and 1345^51 all denomina- 
tions, as to uncia, with thunderbolt. Are the heavy and light series 
w'ith apex and hammer (C. 59), caduceus (C. 60), and Victory (C. 61) 
contemporary? Crawford says they are, basing this surprising conclu- 
sion on one obverse die identity {RRC, p. 13). The key coins are in 
Hannover. The dies of 813 and 814 seem to be identical, but whether 
814 belongs with the light series seems uncertain: is it light or heavy? 
Republican JE weights are highly variable and 814 is too corroded to 
support Crawford’s conclusion by itself. More evidence is needed. 

C. 97, with V, is a confusing issue of 25 denominations divided in 
RRC into six insufficiently defined groups, illustrated by 13 photos. 
At last some help has arrived: 1082-1125 and 3873-75 show 47 exam- 
ples covering 19 denominations. D’Ailly made a noble start on the 
anonymous JE, but much remains to be discovered. For example, C. 
56 is an agglomeration of anonymous M probably (to judge from diffe- 
rences of style and weight) comprising several issues. RRC generously 
shows 20 examples, and 76 more are shown here. Note that 597 is 
identical in style to JE with club (e.g. 1048) and thus is probably 
contemporary. Also the dies of 662 are unlike those of RRC, pi. X, 
23, so these two trientes represent an issue of crude dies rather than 
one engraver’s misadventure. Are they possibly unofficial imitations? 
Taken together, RRC and Grueber’s Coins of the Roman Republic in the 
British Museum (London, 1910) provide extensive illustration, but the 
student will find here, issue after issue, similar breadth and much 
greater depth. 
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A second unique feature of this catalogue stems from Bahrfeldt’s 
interest in variants in metal, style, and legend. The former begin 
with 3886^3907, hybrid denarii. Most are plated, perhaps all, since 
Dr. Berger informs me that those few not described as plated looked 
like good silver but have not been analyzed. It is instructive to note 
the range from official (3890) to crude (3886) style. Following the 
hybrids are coins in copper or lead (3908-52). With one exception, a 
gross imitation of C. 149/la, these are probably cores of plated 
denarii. A comparison of 3918 and 3923, for example, to strikes from 
genuine dies with the same control marks shows them to be from 
different dies. 

Most of the variants in style and legend will also be found in this 
collection, quite a few having been discovered by Bahrfeldt himself. 
What does a butterfly and grapevine as look like without the grape- 
vine? See 1782. Or an as of Q. Marcius Libo without LIBO? See 
2035-36. Crawford divides the denarii of C. 162 into two varieties, 
based on the presence or absence of a crossbar on A; 1625-29 and 
1679-81 illustrate not only these varieties but a third, lacking T. 
More importantly, one can note the wide variation in quality of 
obverse die engraving. Can 1625 and 1626 have come from the same 
mint? The similarity of reverse dies leads me to agree with Crawford 
that they did, and provides a cautionary lesson in the use of style for 
classification. 

Another instance of the value of publishing such a wisely selected 
collection is C. 93, divided by Crawford into large and small head 
varieties. Coins 1055 and 1062 do have large heads, and 1058 a small 
one; but 1055-62 taken together show a fairly continuous range of 
head sizes. Let the reader decide if a distinct division exists. 
As a last example, there are many varieties of C. VIBIVS PANSA asses, 
C. 342/7. RRC illustrates one, but one can better appreciate this issue 
by seeing 20 examples, 2974-93, which cover most of the variations in 
style and legend. 

From the issue of Q. MAX (C. 265, ca. 127 B.C.) down to ca. 
25 B.C., only one large issue of JE fractions, C. 339, was officially 
coined. But there is a considerable body of M, usually called unoffi- 
cial imitations, which was probably produced during this dearth of 
official JE fractional coinage (see AIIN 29 [1982], pp. 139-64). 
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Indeed most of C. 339 are anonymous quadrantes whose styles vary so 
much that Crawford states that they themselves might be unofficial 
imitations (RRC, p. 340). These variations interested Bahrfeldt (see 
BMzfr 69 (1934), pp. 108-12) and are well represented here 
(2721-2870). The two factors, not always both present, that distin- 
guish this coinage are a cruder style and the minting of only one deno- 
mination. Most of the issues are scarce, but the semisses with dolphin 
(2799-2812) and (2834-37) are often found in Italy, while anonymous 
semisses similar to 2725, 2727, 2729, 2744, 2755, and 2758 are common 
in Spain. These unofficial issues probably provided a considerable part 
of the fractional JE in circulation. 

The third area of strength of the Kestner collection is the coinage 
with letters, symbols, or no markings at all. Nearly every issue is here, 
most in multiple examples. RRC notes only nine denarii with helmet, 
yet there are six here plus three more from a die with an incomplete 
helmet facing left (1666-68). There are three denarii with ear, two 
with wing, and six with pentagram. Or one can study the rare victo- 
riatus with torque, four with CROT, nine with Q, and six with club. 
And on and on. Few of the 4^ are in superb condition, but nearly all 
are quite clear, so one can compare dies or study details of the 
designs. The wealth of data and photos here surpasses any other 
museum catalogue and invites other celebrated museums to publish 
their holdings. 

There are two areas of the collection which are not strong. The Al 
coinage after ca. 150 B.C., while decently represented, does not equal 
the previously published collections and sale catalogues that one may 
easily consult. And the aes grave, consisting for the most part of a 
group bought in 1986, are generally in low grade. There are no rari- 
ties and some are of doubtful authenticity. 

The appended list of comments and corrections is offered with a 
view to enhancing the utility of this splendid catalogue. The 
comment “uncertain” without further explanation means that I was 
unable to attribute the coin due to damage or wear. 

25. Excluded from RRC due to retrograde obverse legend. Apart 
from the legend, however, the coin seems perfectly normal. 
Since legend variations occur occasionally in Republican 
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coinage (e.g. C. 341/6, 494/39, etc.) this is probably just 
another variant of C. 17. In RRC, p. 565, 306, another 
example is noted in Munich. 

27-28. Uncertain varieties. 

204. The rostrum tridens is bizarre. Possibly false? 

208. Whoever engraved the deckhouse on the reverse had no idea 
what it should look like. Possibly false? 

210. The head of Janus is crude and the prow cursory. Possibly 
false? 

260, 263. Uncertain. 

266-69. Should be C. 72/7. 

278. Should be C. 43/3a; delete “Dieses Exemplar.” 

288, 290, 294-95, 304. Should be C. 75/ Ic. 

309. Should be C. 46/1. 

329, 351, 373. Should be C. 47/1 a. 

336, 346. Should be C. 98B/1. 

347. Should be C. 45/2. 

349, 352. Should be C. 68/2b. 

370-72. Should by C. 102/2b. 

402. Should be C. 83/lb. 

418, 429, 450, 459-60, 472, 477. Should be C. 70/1. 

447. Should be C. 67/1. 

476. Should be C. 166/1. 

400-479. Berger has not tried to separate the anonymous victoriati 
into C. 44/1 and 53/1, with some justice since Crawford does 
not clearly explain the difference. Some of these have been 
reassigned in the three preceding comments. My tentative clas- 
sification of the rest is 401, 405, 409-10, 414, 416, 436-40, 443, 
448-49, 453, 457-58, 463-04, 469-70, 473, and 478-79 belong 
to C. 53/1. C. 44/1 is left with 400, 403-4, 406-8, 411-13, 
415, 417, 419-28, 430-35, 438, 441-42, 444-46, 451-52, 
454-56, 461-02, 465-68, 471, and 474-75. 

483, 485, 495. Should be C. 54/1. 

493. Should be C. 167/1. 

502. Probably an imitation. 

503. Should be C. 198/1. 
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593. Assuming that the weight is 33.34 g, this worn semis should be 
C. 41/6e. 

751. An imitation. Both the obverse and reverse styles are wrong: 
note, for example, the obverse hair and the horses’ rear legs. 

776. Probably belongs with the unofficial imitations, 2787-2870. 

826h. Should be C. 56/4, an anonymous triens of a style similar to 
645. 

851. I have seen another C. 68/3 in trade, so it is not unique. 

878. There is a semicircle behind the head which is joined to a hair 
curl. Thus it can equally be interpreted as one (unusually) long 
curl or a C linked to a curl by engraver’s error. Without any 
other clear example known to me, I prefer the latter interpreta- 
tion and question the existence of C. 71/lc. 

893-94. Should be C. 69/5. 

895, 897. Should be C. 42/3. 

941-8. Should be C. 53/2. 

973. False. All sestertii I have seen exhibit the same style as the 
denarii and quinarii of this issue. This coin has a different 
style helmet, cape and monogram placement. Moreover, upon 
viewing, the monogram appears to be cut into the coin, which 
may have originally been an anonymous sestertius of the style 
of 359. 

997. There is an H before the prow, probably an accidental result of 
corrosion. The distinctive obverse and reverse mark this as C. 
106/7c, a rare coin not otherwise thought to be in the collec- 
tion. 

1000. Should be C. 102/2a. 

1009. Someone has cut a T into the field (trying to make a T. Q. 
semis?), otherwise this is a normal coin of the type C. 86B/2. 

1017. The style is wrong for V. Might the symbol be a dolphin? 

1028. The reverse S is probably retrograde. A similar semis is in 
Paris. 

1029. Uncertain. 

1084-85. The weight implies these are C. 97/13d. 

1091. The weight implies this is C. 97/3. 
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1098-1101. I am not sure how to distinguish C. 97/15 from C. 97/ 
21. Coin 1101 is so light that it is probably C. 97/21, while 
the others are borderline. 

1113. I see no signs of overstriking. 

1118. These is a V before the prow, but much weaker than the rest 
of the reverse. Coin 1118 seems too uncertain to support the 
existence of C. 97/22b. I have not seen the only other known 
example in Naples. 

1124. The i looks shaky, but there are no signs of tooling. 

1126^38. There seems to be a fairly continuous range of obverse 
head size. I would unify C. 98A/la and C. 98A/lc. 

1199-1200. Should be C. 102/2a. 

1220. Note the catalogue description. 

1240. Should be C. 106/8b, with club behind head. 

1242. Possibly an anonymous uncia, C. 41/10, but the designs are 
not entirely clear. Note the absence of the diagnostic waves 
on the hull. 

1244-47. Should be C. 107/lb. 

1264. Uncertain, but not an as with wreath, since the style is wrong. 

1265-66. These two semisses are not clear enough to judge whether 
they are unofficial imitations or a light series of C. 110/3. 

1268. Both obverse and reverse styles are wrong, note, for example, 
the obverse hair and helmet tufts and the reverse cape. The 
monogram shows no obvious signs of alteration but the field 
to its left has been thoroughly scraped. I cannot find another 
issue of similar style whose legend could have been altered to 
leave this monogram, so a full explanation eludes me. 

1332. The last three lines belong to the description for 1333. Coin 
1332 has S before the prow, and probably has inventory 
number 891 and a weight and die axis other than those dupli- 
cating 1333. 

1362. The deckhouse is triangular on top. 

1401. This is perhaps an imitation (note Janus’s tilted faces). 

1442. The legend is uncertain. 

1445-47. These belong with the unofficial imitations 2787-2870. 

1464. The deckhouse is triangular on top. 

1485. The flat deckhouse is atypical for this issue. 
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1488. Uncertain. 

1490. The reverse legend is as described and the deckhouse is 
probably triangular. 

1504, 1506. Should be C. 198/1. 

1524. Uncertain, but the bull and monogram appear to be altered. 

1540. Uncertain as the coin is too damaged to be identified securely. 

1555-56. The counterfeiter neglected to put the T in the monogram. 

1572. The deckhouse is triangular, atypical for this issue. 

1587. Probably a triens with Knife, C. 120/5. 

1602. RRC fails to mention this variety with the mark of value 
above the prow. The deckhouse is triangular, another 
atypical feature. 

1603-4. Coin 1603 belongs with the imitations 2787-2870, while 
1604 is not clear enough to judge whether it is official or not. 

1613. Probably an imitation that belongs with 2787-2870. 

1657. The engraver forgot the lances in front of the horses. 

1679-81. Should be C. 162/2c (explained above in text). 

1698. The style is wrong and the monogram looks altered. 

1708. Perhaps an imitation. 

1727. Uncertain. 

1747. Uncertain. 

1807. The legend is as described. 

1808. The first letter of PVR is uncertain, perhaps T or P. On the 
other known uncia (in Paris) the first letter seems to be a T 
rather than a P. Yet a T\^D or L TITVRI uncia with TVR 
seems unlikely too. A clearer specimen is needed. 

1816. The S in the reverse legend is retrograde (not noted in RRC). 

1850. The T is present in the reverse legend. 

1858. A barbarous imitation. 

1880-81. Perhaps imitations? 

1897. The style is wrong for C. 197-198b. The style seems too good 
to be imitative, so this may be a light anonymous issue not in 
RRC. 

1921. The engraver forgot the deckhouse. 

1938. The triangular deckhouse is atypical for this issue. 

1994. The author points out that 1457 is a fake of M. Piccione. 
Ignoring the moneyers’ names, however, 1994 has the same 
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dies as 1457, so 1994 is false too. Perhaps Piccione made a 
reverse hub to produce anonymous reverse dies to which he 
added moneyers’ names. 

2023. I cannot identify this as. Janus’s head is reminiscent of C. 
471/1. 

2024-28. Coin 2024 is c. 214/3a, 2025-26 are C. 214/4a; 2027 is C. 
214/5a, and 2028 is C. 214/5b. 

2036. Probably an imitation which belongs with 2787-2870. 

2044. Probably altered. The style of the prow is wrong for this 
issue; note, for example, the prowstem and wales. In addi- 
tion LIBO appears garbled. 

2062. The obverse style is wrong for this issue, but I cannot identify 
it. 

2101-2. As the description indicates, the counterfeiters erred in 
putting ROMA, not NOM, in the exergue. To the extent 
that their condition permits determination, the coins appear 
to share the same reverse die. 

2108-10. The obverse legend is RVS, not RVFVS. Also 2108 is C. 
227/la, while 2110 is C. 227/ld. 

2116. Should be C. 229/lb, not 229/la. 

2192. Uncertain. 

2237, 2239. The legend is CN. DOMI. 

2258. Belongs with unofficial imitations, 2787-2870. 

2274. Both obverse and reverse styles are wrong; note, for example, 
the reverse lettering and deckhouse. Perhaps false? 

2282. An imitation. Note DOPEIMI, visor. Victory’s wing, etc. 

2326. Uncertain. Perhaps a C. AVG quadrans. 

2344. The legend reads DOMTl. 

2348. The first letter of the legend is uncertain. 

2368. The moneyer’s praenomen is M, not Q. 

2370. Should be C. 263/lb. 

2446. The N in the reverse legend is retrograde. 

2484, 2490. The reverses of 2484 and 2490 have their photos switch- 
ed. Even when the photos are properly placed, 2484 is not a 
M. CIPI. M. F semis, but is uncertain. For the style of Cipius 
see NZ 28 (1896), pi. 4, 86. 

2495. Note the blundering of O in the reverse legend. 
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2670. The style is completely wrong for a Hammer as. Perhaps false. 

2728, 2732. I suspect these form part of an official anonymous issue 
contemporary with C. 257. The semis, triens, and quadra ns 
are known. 

2822. Too worn for certainty. This may be a normal as semis. 

2834-7. U, not V, before the prow. 

2846-7. Probably L. S/VF, not L. SAVF. 

2857. Uncertain. 

2951. I cannot tell whether the object before the prow is a mark of 
value, a prow, or something else. 

2984, 2986, 2988, 2990. These asses should be C. 342/7d-e, because it 
is unclear whether there is a palm branch over the leftmost 
prow. 

2989, 2992. Coin 2989 shoud be C. 342/7c-d and 2992 C. 342/7e-f, 
because it is unclear whether there is a mark of value before 
the prow. 

2995. Should be C. 342/8a. 

3016. There is no mark of value above Janus, so RRCs description 
should say that the mark of value is usually above Janus. 
Probably both obverse types will eventually be found with 
each reverse variety. 

3026. This appears to be a C.VIBI PANSA semis, C. 342/8. 

3034. Should be C. 346/1 d. 

3035. Should be C. 346/la-b. 

3040. Should be C. 346/4a. 

3078. The control mark O is uncertain. 

3090-92. These belong with the imitations, 2787-2870. 

3097. Perhaps an imitation. 

3123-5. None of the letters on the side of the prow is clear. Do 
clear examples exist? 

3131. The last A in SAUNA is uncertain. 

3132. The lettering appears reengraved and the letters DSS do not 
seem to be on the hull. Furthermore there is no crescent 
above the head of Janus, but a mark of value instead. 
Perhaps this is an altered L. PISO as? 

3207. Should be XXVIII, not XVIII. 

3222. The issue date should be 79, not 97 B.C. 
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3428-9. Not 2428-29. Coin 3429 should be C. 419/le. 

3535. The obverse head and legend, and the reverse dolphin and 
scepter, are quite different from those on all other examples 
known to me. 

3645. Should be C. 469/1 d. 

3646. Should be C. 469/la. 

3680. Perhaps altered. 

3763. Should be C. 497/2a. 

3781. Should be C. 510/1. 

3873-5. The W is lacking on obverse and reverse, as on all examples I 
have seen. Does C. 97/28 exist? 

Richard Schaefer 
West Chester, PA 


Ritrovamenti monetale di eta romana nel Veneto (RMRVe). 
Padova: Editoriale Programma. 

Bruno Callegher, Prouincia 2: Treviso, vol. 2. Oderzo. 1992. 
336 pp., 27 pis. ISBN 88-7123-173-2. L. 68,000. 

Michele Asolati and Cristina Crisafulli. Provincia 6: 

Venezia, vol. 3: Chioggia. 1993. 184 pp., 8 pi. ISBN 

88-7123-165-1. L. 50,000. 

Michele Asolati and Cristina Crisafulli. Provincia 6: 

Venezia, vol. 2: VenezialAltino II. 1994. 284 pp., 18 pis. ISBN 
88-86413-01-7. L. 65,000. 

Armando Bernardelli, Bruno Callegher, Giovanni Gorini, 
AND Andrea Saccocci. Provincia 2: Treviso, vol. 1: Treviso. 
1995. Pp. 524, 11 pis. ISBN 88-7123-136-8. L. 78,000. 

These are the first four volumes to appear in a project to catalogue 
all the coin finds of the Roman period from the region of the Veneto in 
notheastem Italy. The series is under the direction of Professor Gorini 
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of Padua University and 17 volumes are envisaged in all. So far they 
have been appearing at the rate of one volume a year, a commendable 
rate for a scholarly enterprise of this nature and a testimony to 
Professor Gorini’s energy in driving the project along. 

These volumes are particularly welcome as they represent the first 
systematic attempt to publish Roman coin finds from a Mediterranean 
country and thus represent a significant extension to the growing list 
of countries which have already started to publish their Roman coin 
finds in this way — Germany, Luxembourg, Austria, Slovenia, 
Hungary, and the Netherlands. 

The volumes follow a similar format. A brief preface sets out the 
scope of the series which is to publish all coin finds of the ancient 
period, starting with the Greek and Celtic coinages and including the 
issues of the barbarian successor states until the Carolingian period and 
of the Byzantine empire until its fall. Hoards, stray finds, and coins 
from controlled excavations are all included. As one would expect, the 
great majority of the coins are from the Roman period. 

Each volume has a short introduction discussing the sources of the 
coins catalogued before describing the coins themselves. Many of the 
coins are cited from previous literature and these entries are often 
uniformative. Each find group has a separate introduction and the 
catalogue section is completed by listing coins without a precise prove- 
nance. The volumes also contain excellent indices which list (a) hoards 
and coins from grave-finds; (b) unpublished varieties and other unusual 
features such as countermarks; and (c) all coins are listed by period 
and ruler. For the numismatic researcher these indices, particularly 
the last one, will be welcomed as providing a very useful numismatic 
summary of each volume. The first volume also contains a series of 
tables summarising the coins by period, but these have not been 
repeated in the later volumes. 

Finally, selected coins are illustrated in the plates. Apart from the 
first volume, the plate section seems rather thin and they are also 
rather dark, but to have any plates at all is an improvement on the 
un illustrated German Fundmunzen volumes which provide the model 
for this series. 

Since no publication of coin finds from a country or region can ever 
hope to be remotely complete, one might wonder what the value of a 
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project such as this is. There must be some question as to whether the 
recorded finds can safely be regarded as being a representative sample 
of the whole. On the other hand, in many countries so many coins are 
discovered that if they were all recorded in this manner such a series 
would rapidly become impossible. For example, a recent survey of 
metal-detector finds from England and Wales estimated that perhaps 
400,000 objects made before 1600 are currently being discovered each 
year (Colin Dobinson and Simon Denison, Metal Delecting and Archaeo- 
logy in England, Council for British Archaeology and English Heritage, 
1995). If half of these objects are coins and two-thirds of those are 
Roman coins, then it is likely that well over 100,000 Roman coins are 
being found each year in England and Wales. The total number of 
coins found since the use of the metal detector became widespread 
could easily run into millions and, apart from coins in hoards, only a 
few have been recorded. Britain, of course, was a remote and not 
particularly wealthy province and therefore it is unlikely that more 
coins were lost there than in other wealthier provinces such as Italy. 
Although the British figures no doubt chiefly reflect the fact that there 
are more metal detectorists in Britain than elsewhere, they still 
provide a sobering reminder of the potential scale of the problem. In 
the meantime, however, we must rely on projects such as RMRVe to 
provide us with the best picture of Roman coin circulation that we can 
hope to get. 

Clearly then this is an initiative to be welcomed. Italy is not known 
for its wealth of published coin finds and this series will go a very long 
way to redressing the balance, at least in one region of Italy. One 
must hope that scholars in other parts of Italy follow Professor Gori- 
ni’s lead. 

Roger Bland 
British Museum 

Wilhelm Hollstein, Die stadtromische Miinzprdgung der Jahre 
78-50 V, Chr. zwischen politischer Aktualitdt and Familienthe- 
malik: Kommentar and Bibliographic. Quellen und Forschungen 
zur Antiken Welt Bd. 14, tuduv-Verl.-Ges., Munich, 1993. 
424 pp., 8 pis. ISBN 3-88073-472-0. No price stated. 
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The study of the iconography of coin types has been muted in 
recent years, in part because of the debate over the problem of propa- 
ganda in the types has overwhelmed studies of particular coins (for a 
study of the problem, see R. Weigel, “Roman Coins: An Iconographical 
Approach,” forthcoming). As a result, coin types are not readily used 
by ancient historians, classicists, and archaeologists. Hence Hollstein’s 
book would seem to fill an unoccupied niche. Unfortunately, because 
of the organization of the book and the manner in which the conclu- 
sions are presented, I doubt it will serve this purpose. 

The book is essentially the author’s dissertation, only slightly 
reworked, completed by 1991, and in the introduction he apologizes 
for the literature since that date which he has not included. The intro- 
duction briefly sets up the problems the author addresses, especially 
the problems with chronology. The bulk of the book is a catalogue, 
consisting of references to older catalogues, descriptions of the types 
(which are rarely more detailed than those of Crawford), a discussion 
of the moneyer, and literature concerning the interpretation of the 
types, concluding with the author’s theory (never more than a para- 
graph). His conclusions are basically stated in tabular form, including 
a list of the chronology of the moneyers, compared with that of Craw- 
ford and Hersh/Walker {ANSMN 29, 1984, pp. 103-34); a chart on 
the subsequent careers of the moneyers, with a short discussion of the 
implications of this information; a list of the presumed ages of the 
moneyers when they minted; then charts and his conclusions on the 
interpretations of the types in general; finally, a slightly more 
extended discussion of the types as they bear on the motivations of 
the moneyers. 

The result is a book that some numismatists may find helpful. The 
raw material is widely available, but he has gathered it all into one 
place; still, Hollstein’s original contributions might have reached a 
wider audience in article format. An even better approach would 
have been to throw away the catalogue format and integrate the 
coins into a chronological study that would have been more accessible 
to non-numismatists. 

The period is a fascinating one. Never before or after is there the 
variety of types that are attested in this period when the structure of 
the Republican government itself was being tested and found wanting. 
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and the high level of quality in die cutting is never again found so 
systematically, or at least not until the high empire. No wonder 
these coins have fascinated scholars and collectors. 

Hollstein is quite correct to point out (as have others, at least one of 
whom he cites in the introduction) that Crawford’s Roman Republican 
Coinage (Cambridge, 1974) gives interpretations that are too brief and 
sometimes skips rapidly over major chronological problems. In fact, as 
Hollstein observes (p. 1), the problem is more acute because Crawford’s 
book has become the standard reference. Moving on to the problem of 
the propagandizing content of coins, he cites appropriate literature, 
and though he does not argue the issue himself, he accepts the idea 
that coin types are propagandizing. Then he states (p. 3) that the 
number of dies per issue that Crawford estimates should be used to 
note primacy within the issue, suggesting that the first types struck 
are more important to the moneyer. He seems to drop this argument 
over the course of his book, which is probably not a bad thing — this 
argument is very weak, even if the order could be maintained. 

Hollstein argues that a critical hinge to his argument is chronology 
(p. 5), as even Crawford admitted that the period in question was “the 
most difficult ... to arrange satisfactorily.” Hollstein writes that he 
paid particular attention to the Mesagne hoard published by Hersh 
and Walker though he did not accept the findings uncritically (p. 6). 
The later career of the moneyer is one of the considerations Hollstein 
makes in dating the coins. He supports the position that consuls often 
had a great deal to say about the appointment of the triumviri mone- 
tales (p. 7), and places the coin in the year when the moneyer’s 
presumed relative was in office. 

The catalogue is standard for a good dissertation, citing the history 
of the literature. There are few surprises buried in the mass of mate- 
rial presented here, as Hollstein generally supports interpretations 
offered by Crawford, even if he does expand upon the evidence. For 
instance, in his interpretation of the coins of L. Cassius Q.f. (Cr. 386), 
pp. 23-28, Hollstein offers more detail than Crawford in the subse- 
quent career of Cassius, and interprets the types (head of Liber/head 
of Libera) as a reference to the Temple of Liber, Libera, and Ceres in 
Rome, and to libertas in general, which is the standard interpretation. 
He adds information about the temple, which can be obtained from 
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basic handbooks (e.g. Plainer and Ashby, which Hollstein cites), and 
spends most of the entry writing about the tribunate in the years 
78-75 (though he did not argue in any detail about the accepted date 
for the coin), concluding that the types are “anti-tyrannical.” Why 
Cassius would have been particularly interested in this theme is not 
addressed. 

Hollstein occasionally does display considerable sensitivity to the 
iconographical questions. On the coins of Mn. Aquillius (Cr. 401, here 
pp. 108-11), which Crawford explains in two sentences, Hollstein 
works out in detail why Virtus (on the obverse) and the raising of the 
personification of Sicily (on the reverse) are used and what the poli- 
tical ramifications are in terms of Verres’s impending prosecution. 

Yet Hollstein missed Moevs’s important article on the Ambracian 
Muses in his discussion of the coins of Q. Pomponius Musa (Cr. 410. 
Hollstein, pp. 171-80). M. T, M. Moevs (“Le Muse di Ambracia,” 
BdA 12 (1981), pp. 1-58) makes specific reference to the coin types 
and explains why Hercules is part of the group. In general, Hollstein 
seems tentative when discussing stylistic problems or the art and archi- 
tecture of Rome. For example, in his discussion of the Basilica 
Aemilia (Cr. 419/3, Hollstein, pp. 227-30) he omits the important 
article by H. Bauer in Kaiser Augustus und die verlorene Republik 
(Mainz, 1988). 

His conclusions are conservative: the moneyers are normally from 
established families from about 60 on, a fact which Hollstein links to 
Pompey’s abolition of the reforms of Sulla; the age of the moneyers is 
normally between 28 and 30. The charts that Hollstein offers here 
have already been produced in Crawford and H. B. Mattingly (“The 
Management of the Roman Republican Mint,” A I IN 29 (1982), which 
Hollstein uses, but does not cite in that part of his conclusions. 

More interesting is his analysis of the types, as “direct” and “indi- 
rect” propaganda. Although Hollstein did not have access to my 
book {The Art of Persuasiort, Ann Arbor, 1992), he and I agree that a 
“double vision” is sometimes necessary to explain coin types. His 
analysis leads him to conclude that the types of the 70s commented 
on political circumstances (which he normally interprets as references 
to Sulla) and included few familial references — not surprising, since 
this is exactly the period when unknowns are minting coins. Refer- 
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ences to family themes become more conspicuous in the 60s and 50s, 
as references to the individual moneyer replace most other themes on 
coins, either by puns, the office of the moneyer, or tutelary deities. 
Moneyers refer to Pompey on the coins of the 60s until he leaves for 
the east, and by the time he returns references to individual moneyers 
and the moneyer’s family have almost replaced all other interests on 
the coins. Although Hollstein’s arguments are not entirely new, this 
is the most interesting part of the book. Not everyone will agree 
with his insistence on seeing references to Sulla or Pompey in many 
coin types (I myself remain skeptical in several cases, as Sulla espe- 
cially seems to have far too many tutelary deities), but putting the 
coins in context and showing the pattern of the types is the most 
valuable part of his study. 

The book is well produced, with clear photographs (not from the 
British Museum collection, which is refreshing!), though there are 
mistakes in some of the direct quotes I was familiar with. His notes 
sometimes include references that are not found in the bibliography at 
the end, and there is no index. In short, if this is the first book the 
reader picks up on the iconography of the coins of the period, he may 
find it helpful, as Hollstein does do a lot of gathering of sources. 
However, the more advanced reader may wish that the author had 
stretched himself more in placing these remarkably interesting coins 
in their context. 

Jane DeRose Evans 
Temple University 


Nikos Kokkinos, Antonia Augusta: Portrait of a Great Roman 
Lady. London, Routledge, 1992. xviii + 254 pp.. Ill ill. ISBN 
0-415-08029-0. $ 44.95. 

Contrary to what one might expect from its title, Antonia Augusta is 
not a biography in the conventional sense, nor is it a study exclusively 
of Antonia’s portraits or coins; it is, instead, an interdisciplinary 
approach to the evidence concerning this important woman’s life and 
career. In his seven chapters, Kokkinos examines the following 
topics — literary and historical evidence for Antonia’s life, inscriptions. 
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papyri, coins and tokens, sculpture, and architecture. Although only 
one chapter addresses numismatics, this is a book that numismatists 
will wish to consult when researching Antonia’s coins, if only because 
Kokkinos has gathered all these sources of information into a single 
volume. 

This interdisciplinary study represents two promising developments 
in archaeology and ancient history: a trend away from the narrow 
specialization that has become far too prevalent in all fields of scho- 
larship, and another toward the study of women in history, not 
merely as adjuncts and accessories of the men in power but as signifi- 
cant historical players in their own right. Studies of portraiture and 
coinage of the Roman empire have conventionally been divided, in 
the past, into a long section on the portraits or coins of each 
emperor, followed by those of his sons and male relatives, and ending 
with a much shorter section on those of the women. This was, for 
example, the standard organization of the volumes of Das romische 
Herrscherbild until the 1980s. There is obvious justification for the 
conventional approach, in that the images of the head of state would 
have been the most widespread and the richest in political significance, 
while his relatives owed their public prominence and potential 
influence to his position. Nonetheless, there is much to be said for a 
study that focuses its attention on one of the people usually relegated 
to the back of the book, particularly when, as in the case of Antonia, 
her prominence spanned several principates and her actions sometimes 
reveal a personal and political agenda different from that of the prin- 
ceps. 

In his first chapter, Kokkinos advances the intriguing and provoca- 
tive suggestion that when Germanicus and his family left Rome to 
travel through Greece, Asia, and Egypt, they were, in a very calcu- 
lated manner, visiting the areas once controlled by Antonia’s father, 
Marc Antony, and perhaps cultivating the loyalty of the peoples of 
those areas who still felt affection for his memory, just as his living 
children and grandchildren took pride in their distinguished descent 
(pp. 17-23). In the following chapters, he produces epigraphic 
evidence (pp. 42-43) and papyri that demonstrate Antonia’s popula- 
rity in the Greek speaking areas and her very considerable economic 
power in Egypt, where she had apparently inherited extensive landhold- 
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ings from her father and from her husband Drusus (pp. 70-83). If 
Kokkinos is correct that the “Antonian” branch of the Julio-CIaudian 
family flaunted their relationship to Antony and perhaps even 
intended to use it for political advantage, then the fear and suspicion 
with which Tiberius regarded Germanicus, and his motives for possible 
involvement in the death of his nephew, become far clearer. On a 
later occasion, however, Antonia appears to have acted as the loyal 
ally of Tiberius when she was instrumental in exposing the treason- 
able plot of Sejanus. In this episode, Kokkinos believes the conven- 
tional interpretation of Antonia’s actions to be correct, and disputes 
recent revisionist studies of the fall of Sejanus that have dismissed 
her involvement as a later invention by Antonia’s friends and descen- 
dants (pp. 25-26 and 42). 

But while these chapters of Kokkinos’s book demonstrate the value 
of his approach, those dealing with the visual arts unfortunately also 
demonstrate its pitfalls. Although the focus on a single lifetime limits 
the chronological span to a manageable length, the breadth of evidence 
Kokkinos has committed himself to examining demands very wide- 
ranging research, and there are some inevitable gaps in the biblio- 
graphy. For the interpretation of the Gemma Augustea, for example 
(p. 138), he cites the old Eichler-Kris catalogue of the gem collection 
in the Vienna Kunsthistorisches museum, but neglects W. Oberleitner’s 
much more recent Geschnittene Steine: Die Prunkkammeen der Wiener 
Antikensammlung (Vienna, 1985). The 1927 publication raises the 
suggestion that the female figure with two babies who sits on the 
ground next to the enthroned Augustus is a portrait of some woman 
of the imperial family, but most scholars today, including Oberleitner 
and many of the authors he cites, consider the figure to be a purely 
ideal personification of Tellus, or Italia. This is, in the context of the 
book as a whole, a minor omission, since Kokkinos discusses the 
Gemma Augustea only briefly in passing, but it is indicative of his 
tendency sometimes to use sources uncritically and to revive old theo- 
ries that more recent scholars haves rejected or viewed with skepti- 
cism. 

Most numismatists will probably be quite surprised by his assertion 
that the three issues of dupondii from the reign of Tiberius that bear 
the reverses of Salus Augusta, Pietas, and lustitia, all represent 
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Antonia, and refer specifically to her role in the fall of Sejanus 
(pp. 90-95). This notion has a very respectable pedigree: Mattingly 
(BMCRE 4, 1940, xvii-xviii, n. 2) raised the possibility that the tribu- 
nician date on these coins, TR P XXIIII which seems to put the coins in 
A.D. 22-23, refers only to the year in which the Senate reauthorized the 
minting of bronze coins, not to the year in which they were actually 
struck. But Mattingly based this proposal on the evidence of a sester- 
tius with this tribunician date that bears the reverse of a carpentum and 
the inscription S.P.Q.R. IVVIAE AVGVSTAE, which he takes to refer to 
the death and the funeral of Livia in A.D. 28. The carpentum sester- 
tius could well refer instead to the ceremonies of thanksgiving offered 
for Livia’s recovery from a serious illness in A.D. 22, in which case the 
tribunician date could be taken at face-value, while the identification of 
Livia with “the imperial good health,” in its most literal meaning, 
would make perfect sense on another issue of the same year (Tac. 
Ann. 3.71). Kokkinos must also explain why another of the three 
issues of dupondii bears the names and titles of Drusus Minor, who 
was still living in A.D. 22-23, but had been dead for a decade in A.D. 
33, to which Kokkinos would redate the three issues in order to place 
them after the fall of Sejanus. He interprets this coin as a commemora- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of the death of Drusus (p. 95), but there 
was a far more compelling reason for Tiberius to celebrate and promote 
his son while Drusus was still alive. The death of Germanicus in A.D. 
19 had allowed Drusus to emerge as the obvious heir to the imperium, 
while the birth of his twin sons later the same year would have seemed 
to assure even more securely the succession of heirs of the emperor’s 
own blood. There were, however, other potential heirs, namely the 
sons of Germanicus whose rights their mother Agrippina the Elder was 
vehemently promoting, and for that precise reason Tiberius had strong 
motives to seek popular support for his own son and grandons by 
keeping their public images prominently visible. The three issues of 
dupondii with the Salus Augusta, lustitia and Pietas reverses link the 
emperor and his son with the image of Livia, the most direct connec- 
tion of both of them to the family of the deified Augustus. Kokkinos is 
entitled to disagree with these arguments for the dating of the issues 
and the identification of the Salus reverse as Livia, but his book does 
not really address or attempt to refute them. 
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In the chapters on sculpture and the minor arts as well, Kokkinos 
has been far too credulous in accepting as likenesses of Antonia 
virtually any object to which some curator or collector has attached 
her name. There is room for legitimate debate about the identity of 
the colossal Juno Ludovisi, which has entirely ideal features but an 
apparently Claudian coiffure (pp. 119-20, 79), or of a portrait type 
that survives in many replicas from Leptis Magna, Malta, Tyndaris, 
Athens, and Rome, among other locations (pp. 109-13, 73). The 
subject of the latter is clearly a woman of the imperial family, 
although I agree with K. Polaschek {Studien zur Ikonographie der 
Antonia Minor [Rome, 1973], pp. 39-45) that she cannot be Antonia 
Minor. But Kokkinos also accepts as portraits of Antonia several 
unique works of sculpture that conform neither to the profiles on her 
coins nor to the typology of her securely identified sculptural 
portraits. For example, a bust from Nomentum of an old woman has 
a coiffure entirely unlike any that Antonia is known to have worn 
(p. 128, 86), as does the so-called Clytie bust in the British Museum 
(pp. 126-27, 85). Kokkinos concedes that the latter may not be 
ancient, but suggests that it could be a copy of an ancient bust, 
which is possible. Again, however, there is no evidence that the hypo- 
thetical prototype represented Antonia, since the coiffure, with soft, 
full waves that partially cover the ears and long, escaping locks along 
the neck does not match the hairstyle on her coins or secure likenesses. 

In the chapter on minor arts, Kokkinos follows C. Vermeule in reco- 
gnizing several members of the Julio-Claudian family, including 
Antonia Minor, in the relief of a silver cantharos from Ephesus that 
illustrates an episode from Sophocles’ Chryses (p. 140-43 C. Vermeule, 
Roman Imperial Art in Greece and Asia Minor [Cambridge, MA, 1968], 
p. 132). But Vemeule’s photo comparisons of those figures with coin 
profiles of Drusus Minor, Germanicus, and Claudius, are unconvincing, 
and subsequent scholars have rightly treated this theory with skepti- 
cism. Finally, in the chapters both on sculpture and architecture, 
Kokkinos assumes on the basis of just one highly problematic refe- 
rence that there was a temple to the Deified Antonia in Rome, the 
cult image of which may partially survive in the Juno Ludovisi 
(p. 119 and 146). Antonia was never, however, formally deified or 
worshipped as part of the state cult. It is possible that her relatives 
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and freedmen could have established a private shrine to her, as 
Domitia Longina’s later did, or that cities of the Greek-speaking east 
independently established cults of Antonia (see e.g. p. 49), but 
Kokkinos does not adequately define the distinction between private 
and public apotheosis. 

Kokkinos’s willingness to accept so many identifications of Antonia 
in the visual arts and of monuments related to her points up another 
classic pitfall of biography, that of becoming infatuated with the 
subject and consequently of inflating his or her historical importance 
by over-interpreting the available evidence. Kokkinos is not immune 
to the dangers of sentimentality and he makes frequent references to 
the “beauty” of Antonia, although her physical appearance is almost 
entirely irrelevant to her historical role. Her marriage, although appa- 
rently very happy, was no love match, but a political arrangement, 
like that of any imperial woman. Unlike many other imperial women 
such as Julia and Messalina, Antonia did not use extramarital liaisons 
to pursue her own political advantage. References to her “beauty,” 
then, serve only to make her more appealing to. the modem reader. 
Consider also the following sentences (pp. 127-28) concerning the 
Clytie bust in the British Museum, the association of which with 
Antonia is, as indicated above, questionable at best: “Looking particu- 
larly at the ‘Clytie’ of the British Museum with Antonia in mind, we 
may be allowed to create the following imaginary picture: an idealised 
young woman of great beauty and Imperial status, in a sensuous or 
even erotic pose, who is emotionally involved but whose lover is fated 
not to be with her physically.” Even if the Clytie does follow an 
ancient prototype, its provocative drapery and wilting, droop-headed 
pose are the stylistic elements most likely to have been introduced by 
an eighteenth century copyist. 

Antonia Augusta is, in sum, a valuable but flawed work of scho- 
larship. It will be a useful reference for many aspects of Antonia’s 
history, including her representations on coins, but all scholars, and 
numismatists in particular, would be wise to approach some of Kokki- 
nos’s assertions with caution. 


Susan Wood 

Oakland University, Rochester, Michigan 
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J. P. C. Kent, The Roman Imperial Coinage, vol. 10, The Divided 
Empire and the Fall of the Western Parts AD 395-491. London: 
Spink & Son Ltd., 1994. CLXXXII + 510 pp., 80 pis. ISBN 
0-907605-43-5. $ 180.00. 

The appearance of this tenth volume in the RIC series completes the 
project inaugrated by Harold Mattingly and Edward A. Sydenham in 
1923, which itself was an attempt “to present, in a form serviceable 
both to students and collectors, the coinage of imperial Rome” 
(p. vi). J. P. C. Kent’s magisterial contribution (he also did the eighth 
volume, published in 1981), is a worthy addition to the series. Volume 
10 will be welcomed by students of the fifth century, and will stand 
alongside other reference works for this crucial and suddenly fashion- 
able period, such as the Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire and 
the Prosopographie chretienne. 

The volume does much more than merely catalogue fifth-century 
coins. The prefatory material includes a massive bibliography 
(pp. xv-lix), a comprehensive list of obverse legends and bust types 
(pp. Ixi-lxvi), a list of collections and excavations (pp. Ixix-lxxx), an 
exhaustive and extremely valuable list of 365 hoards (154 gold, 45 
silver, 137 copper, 29 mixed, but few adequately published, 
pp. Ixxxi-clxxvii), and a list of sale catalogues consulted (pp. cxxviii- 
cxxxii; these sale catalogues perhaps would have been more appropria- 
tely included with the sale catalogues listed on pp. Ixxvi-lxxvii). 

The text proper begins with a “General Introduction” that covers 
topics such as “The Monetary System” (pp. 3-22), “The Mints” 
(pp. 23-41), “Types and Legends” (pp. 42-62). “Introductions to the 
Reigns” (pp. 63-219), divided into eastern and western emperors and 
organized by metal, and “Non-Imperial Coinages” (pp. 220-35). The 
catalogue proper ensues, taking up pp. 239-470, followed by compre- 
hensive indices: obverse legends, obverse busts, legend types. Type/ 
Legend, and 2 general index. The work concludes with 80 plates and 
charts of wreath types and monograms. One might note here that the 
Roman numbering system used for the 182-page introduction is 
awkward and pedantic. Many users might prefer, for example, to 
have had the list of hoards and the bibliography, with arabic 
numbering, in an appendix. 
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The beginning date for the volume was determined, of course, by 
the cut-off point of volume 9, that is A.D. 395. Regarding the choice 
of a stopping point, Kent begins by noting, “Everyone knows that a 
division between the ‘Roman’ and ‘Byzantine’ coinages has no absolute 
numismatic justification.” But he continues, “However, the consensus 
of scholarship has long recognized that the reformed copper coins of 
Anastasius mark so fundamental and enduring a change” (p. vii) that 
491 seemed a reasonable choice. As a result, this volume covers all 
but the last decade of the turbulent fifth century, and demonstrates 
in the coinage the profound changes that the empire underwent. 

As for organization, Kent abandons the practice of volumes 6-9, 
which presented the coinage mint-by-mint from west to east, in favor 
of a chronological, emperor-by-emperor presentation for first the 
eastern and then the western halves of the empire. As a result some 
coins issued in the names of western emperors are included in the 
eastern section, and vice versa. Imitative series of coins, generally 
issued by the barbarian kingdoms of the west, also are included. 
Each coin in the catalogue has its own number. In this regard, one 
should note that the coins are numbered up to 3,817, but there are 
far fewer coins included because a block of numbers was reserved for 
each section, allowing for additions in the future. Each issue also is 
assigned a “frequency” number. Except for “R5” (“unique”), 
however, the significance of the values for frequency (which, one 
observes, include “C”, “C2-3” [presumably “common”], “S” [presu- 
mably “scarce”], and “R”, “R2-5” [presumably “rare”]) is nowhere 
given. 

The discussion of “The Monetary System” makes several points that 
numismatists should note. For one thing, “the striking of a coin in an 
emperor’s name did not necessarily cease at his actual date of death,” 
for one can find “the ceremonial prolongation of the reign until the 
actual funeral” (pp. 3-4). The discussion of coin denominations 
(pp. 4-22), moreover, contains much detailed information and occasio- 
nally can be heavy going (sometimes the analysis seems a bit too 
condensed) for even the knowledgeable reader. 

With regard to the gold coinage, Kent notes that “the exact weight 
of the Roman pound [and hence that of the solidus] is not known 
except approximately” (p. 7). Kent uses a pound of 324 grams. 
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giving the solidus, at 1/72 pound, a nominal weight of 4.5 g, even 
though “a small proportion only actually survives at this full theore- 
tical weight” (p. 12). Kent identifies gold denominations of 12, 9, 
4 1/2, 3, 2, 1 1/2 (sesquisolidus), 1 (solidus), 1/2 (semissis), and 1/3 
(tremissis) solidi. There also was an approximately 1-1/5 solid! piece, 
the festaureus, a ceremonial continuation of the Diocletianic aureus (1/ 
60 lb.). The multiples generally used standardized types throughout 
the period. Kent also observes that the much-maligned solidi Gallic! 
of the mid fifth century “did not on average differ greatly from , . . 
the imperial pieces,” although their weight admittedly “varies widely 
from piece to piece” (p. 5). 

The silver denominations have special problems, especially the so- 
called siliqua, which, Kent suggests, was in fact never a true “siliqua” 
(that is, worth 1/24 of a solidus) either in theory or in practice as it 
simply was too light. Nevertheless, “whatever the denomination may 
have been called, it is the normal silver piece struck ... in the later 
fourth and most of the fifth centuries” (p. 16). The standard may have 
been rather less than 2.25 g (1/144 lb.) at the beginning of the fifth 
century. By ca. 430 it was down to about 2.00 g, and it fell to 
1.30-1.40 g (1/216 lb.) a decade later. Only during the reign of Zeno 
(474-91) was the 2.00 g standard reinstated, a weight used also for the 
Vandal silver coinage of the same time. Other silver denominations 
included a 1/4 lb. piece (known only for Priscus Attains, 409-10); a 
1/24 lb. piece; the “heavy miliarensis” (1/60 lb.); the “light miliarensis” 
(1/72 lb.); the “heavy siliqua” (1/96 lb.); and the “half-siliqua” (1/288 
lb.). 

The term “bronze coinage” is used to refer to all base metal coinage, 
usually alloys of copper (primarily) with tin and lead. Kent’s valiant 
attempts to explain the names of the various bronze coins nummus, 
centenionalis nummus, decargyrus nummus) and their values relative 
to each other and to the gold coinage provide some valuable clarifica- 
tions, but also serve to demonstrate how thorny the problems of inter- 
pretation are. 

The section of “The Mints” covers both the public and the palatine 
mints, all of which were administered by the Comes sacrarum largi- 
lionum. The monetae publicae were located in cities throughout the 
empire and operated by hereditary staffs of monetarii. As a result of 
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mint corruption, they were prohibited from striking gold and silver 
after 368. Gold and silver coinage came to be struck at palatine 
mints, that is, at the comitatensis, the residence of the emperor, 
wherever that might be. The aurifices solidorum (goldsmiths for 
solidi) worked in the scrinium ami massae (“Department of Gold 
Bars”); in the west a Comes auri (count of gold) presided over the 
operations. The gold came from the pure gold bars (obryzum) 
collected in taxes. In the east, the mintmark was the place of minting 
plus OB, e.g. CONOB, pure gold minted at Constantinople. In the 
west, it was generally COMOB, pure gold minted at the comitatensis, 
accompanied by letters indicating the mint city. 

Mint cities discussed include Trier (until the 420s), Soissons (perhaps 
in the second half of the fifth century), Lyons (perhaps continuing 
under the Burgundians), Arles, Toulouse (Visigothic coinage), 
Narbonne (according to Kent closed under Honorius, but this ignores 
Sidonius Apollinaris’s very clear reference [Carm. 23.41] to a mint at 
Narbonne in the early 460s, probably operated by the Visigoths), 
Nice (under Constantine III), Barcelona (under Maximus, 410-11), but 
Bracara, perhaps the mint of the Suevi, also has been suggested), 
Carthage (the curious domino nostrorum bronzes), Milan, Rome, 
Ravenna, Aquileia (until the late 420s), Siscia (until the 390s), Salona 
(perhaps ca. 475-77), Sirmium (until the 390s), Thessalonica, Heraclea 
(until the reign of Leo, 457-74), Constantinople, Cyzicus, Antioch, and 
Alexandria. 

The coverage of “Types and Legends” covers, for obverses, under 
“The Emperor and His Portrait,” topics such as “Beards,” “The 
Nimbus,” “Stars,” “Draped and Cuirassed Busts,” “Helmeted Busts,” 
“Consular Busts,” “Diadem and Wreath,” “The Globe,” “Obverse 
Titles and Names.” For “Empresses,” topics covered include “Titles 
and Representations” and “Names.” For “Empresses,” topics covered 
include “Titles and Representations” and “Names.” For “Reverses,” 
topics include “Roma and Constantinopolis,” “Vota,” “Imperial 
Marriages,” “Chi-Rho and Cross,” “Birds and Beasts,” “Fortified 
Gate,” and “Monograms.” The section concludes with a discussion of 
“Language and Letters” and “Letter Forms.” 

The bulk of the remainder of the book is comprised by a long 
section, “Introductions to Reigns,” which is followed by the catalogue 
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itself. The coverage of these sections is far too vast to discuss in detail 
here, and a brief review can only scratch the surface. 

The “Introductions to Reigns” section includes brief summaries of 
the activities of each emperor and chronological overviews for each 
ones gold, silver, and bronze coinages. It is intended to parallel the 
catalogue, which lists only the coins without any commentary. As a 
result of this bipartite organization, one must constantly page back 
and forth between the introduction and catalogue sections. For 
example, the gold coins of Arcadius issued A.D. 397-402 catalogued 
on pp. 240-42 are discussed on pp. 64-65. While the reasons for 
including the commentary and catalogue separately are sound, doing 
so has resulted in some unfortunate complications. For example, the 
commentary and the catalogue are not always consistent with each 
other: the gold coinage of Arcadius given to Constantinople in the 
commentary (p. 63), for example, is attributed to Sirmium in the cata- 
logue (pp. 239-40). 

Additional inconsistencies and errors appears in the rubrics which 
are repeated at the beginning of each section in both the introductions 
and the catalogue. The rubrics are meant to list, in chronological 
order of date of accession, all those for whom coins were struck 
during the reign of each major ruler. One result of this policy is that 
the reader will seek in vain, for example, for a separate entry for the 
emperor Constantius III (421), who has been subsumed under the entry 
for Honorius. The reader also should note the omission in the reigns 
section, at the end of each rubric line, of crucial clarifying commas 
which are, however, included in the catalogue section. 

Elsewhere, the text is replete with inconsistencies between the 
rubrics in the reigns and catalogue sections, which should be merely 
copies of each other. Some are merely venial, but others introduce 
actual errors. For example, also for the east, Aelia Eucdocia’s dates 
are given as “2 January 423-?late 443” on p. 73 but merely “from 2 
January 423” on p. 252; in fact, Eudocia continued as Augusta until 
her death on 20 October 460, and Kent has coins being struck in her 
name perhaps as late as 450 (p. 270). Leo I’s accession date of “?18 
Januaiy 474” (p. 100) later becomes a certainty, “18 January 474” (p. 
285). And Basilicus’s rule is given in the rubric on p. 112 as lasting 
until “late August 476,” but merely until “August 476” on p. 301 . 
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For the west, on p. 317 (cf. p. 123), Honorius’s joint rule with Arca- 
dius should last until 1 May 408 and that with Theodosius should 
begin on 10 January 402. Constantine III rules until “August/ 
September 411” on p. 143 (the correct date), but until “18 September 
411” (the day his severed head reached Ravenna!) on p. 347. One 
finds “Maximus of Barcelona” on p. 150, but simply “Maximus” on 
p. 351; and “Sebastianus” on p. 152, but simply “Sebastian” on 
p. 352. Placidia is dated “from 424” on p. 73, but “from c. late 423” 
on p. 253. And the rubric for Valentinian III (pp. 160 and 363) fails to 
mention Theodosius II or Marcian as co-emperors. Does Kent omit the 
eastern emperors because none of Valentinian’s western mints (with the 
exception of Trier) struck coins for the eastern emperor at this time? 
If so, this should be clarified. 

The rubrics for the western “shadow emperors” teem with inconsis- 
tencies. Petronius Maximus’s should begin on 17 March 455 (p. 176), 
not 16 March 455 (p. 385). Leo’s coinage in the west is said to begin 
on “7 February” (p. 182) but on “7 February (or later)” (p. 392); and 
his fourth period of western coinage should begin on “2 November 472” 
(the correct date) (p. 182), not on “23 October 472” (p. 397). Libius 
Severus’s death date (pp. 189, 406) should be 14 November 465, not 
25 September 465 (which is the date of an extant law he issued). 
Anthemius’s accession and death dates should be 12 April 467-11 July 
472, not 25 March 467-30 June 472 (pp. 193 and 411). Olybrius’s 
dates are given variously as “April-2 November 472” (correct, p. 199) 
and “?March-23 October 472” (p. 422). Glycerius’s dates are given as 
“5 March 473-19/24 June 474” (p. 201) and “5 March 473-24 June 
474” (p. 424). His accession date, however, is more likely March 3, 
and he seems to have been deposed a bit before Nepos’ accession on 
June 19/24 {PLRE2, p. 514). Julius Nepos’ accession is given as “19/ 
24 June 474” (correct, p. 204) and merely “24 June 474” (p. 427). The 
reign of Zeno in Italy is cited as “?October 476-7” (p. 215) and “Late 
476-7” (p. 443). 

For each emperor who has a separate entry, the various issues are 
organized on a basic pattern of metal (gold, silver, bronze), mint, date 
of issue, and denomination, although in the case of bronze and minor 
rulers such as Constantine III and Jovinus issues are organized by 
period and then by mint. Furthermore, the reader must be warned 
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that even the basic organizational pattern is often violated (note Leo 
and Leo II, for example). 

In most cases, the issue periods are very narrow windows of just a 
year or two within a reign. In some instances, issues can be dated on 
the basis of vota numbers, consular iterations, imperatorial acclama- 
tions, or special events, such as accessions or marriages. In other 
cases, dates have been established on the basis of Kent’s painstaking 
stylistic and die analysis. In only a few cases might one wish to date 
an issue more exactly than Kent has done, such as the coins of Cons- 
tantins III (pp. 333 and 335), which surely must be dated to A.D. 421. 

In a monumental work such as this, one can always find a few 
typos, e.g. “whet' her” for “whether” (p. 24), and “august” for 
“August” (p. 363), and one also notes some quaint turns of phrase, 
e.g. “imperial ladies” (p. 503). 

One can only marvel at the amount of effort and dedication that 
clearly went into the production of this volume. Such work, of 
course, is never complete. A reworked edition of volume 1 appeared 
in 1984, and the revision of part of volume 5 (Valerian and Gallienus) 
is currently underway. Presumably, Volume 10, too, eventually will 
be revised to incorporate new opinions and discoveries yet to be unco- 
vered. But, until then, the present volume will not only be infinitely 
useful to both scholars and collectors, it also will serve as a fitting 
monument to its author. 

Ralph W.. Mathisen 
University of South Carolina 

Oriental 

Adel Allouche, Mamluk Economics: A Study and Translation of Al- 
Maqrizts Ighdthah. Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1994. 
162 pp. ISBN 0-87480-431-0. 

If this translation does nothing more than eliminate the common 
misunderstanding that al-MaqrIzI’s Ighdthah is about famines, then 
Allouche will have achieved a great deal. Allouche’s study goes 
beyond that, however, by providing a lucid and highly readable trans- 
lation of this important Mamluk era economic treatise. While the 
translator’s introductory analysis of Mamluk money must be used 
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with caution, those interested in medieval Mediterranean economic 
history will find this book a valuable addition to their library. 

TaqI al-Din Ahmad b. ‘All al-Maqriz! (d. 1442) was one of many 
contemporary chroniclers of the Mamluk regime of Egypt and Syria 
(1250-1517). His numerous works are well known to historians of the 
Mamluks, and his writings have attracted much interest, all the more 
so due to al-Maqrizl’s frequent criticisms of the ruling elite. It is in 
this context of al-MaqilzI as critic that the Ighathat al-ummah bi- 
kashf al-ghummah [Helping the community by examining the causes 
of its distress], written in 1405, should be understood. It is a pole- 
mical treatise (p. 13). In it al-MaqrIzI blames the Mamluks for 
Egypt’s economic problems. Unlike earlier crises, which al-Maqrlzi 
states were all caused by natural phenomena (such as low Nile flood 
levels or insects), al-MaqrIzT believes that the current difficulties were 
caused by the “malfeasance” and “negligence of the public good” exhi- 
bited by Egypt’s rulers (p. 24). While also condemning the Mamluk 
policies of selling offices and high taxation as contributing to the 
crisis (pp. 52-54), al-MaqrTzl devotes the bulk of his critique to the 
Mamluks’ monetary policies, specifically their excessive use of copper 
coinage. If the Mamluk rulers were to abandon this copper money 
and return to the use of gold and silver, argues al-Maqrlzl, the trou- 
bles would cease (pp. 80-81). As Allouche points out (p. 13), al- 
Maqrizl’s concentration on economic and monetary issues is rare for 
the time, and it is these issues, and not famines, which are the true 
subject of the work (p. 5). 

Allouche’s translation is based upon the Cairo 1940 Arabic edition 
prepared by Ziyadah and al-ShayySl (interlinear pagination with this 
text would have been a useful addition). The Ighathah itself is a 
short work; in this book the translation fills but 63 pages. Following 
the lead of the text itself, Allouche has divided the translation into 
nine sections: Prologue; A Logical Premise; The [Years of] Ghala' in 
Egj’pt; The Causes of Our Ordeals; [Currency]; A Description of the 
Population; Current Prices and Present Ordeals; The Means to Eradi- 
cate This Disease; and The Merits of This Proposal. The translation is 
preceded by a brief introduction (20 pages), and is followed by nine 
useful appendices: Measures, Weights, and Currency; Exchange Rates; 
Wheat Prices; Barley Prices; Bean Prices; Flour Prices; Bread Prices; 
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Mutton Prices; and Beef Prices. The last eight appendices provide 
numerous citations for the items in question for the period from 
approximately 1380 to 1405. Together with the ample notes that 
accompany the translation, these appendices are testimony to Allou- 
che’s familiarity with the Arabic literary sources. 

As Allouche points out, his is not the first translation of the Igha- 
thah to appear. Gaston Wiet published a French translation entitled 
“Le traite des famines de Maqrizl” in 1962 (Journal of the Economic 
and Social History of the Orient, vol. 5, pp. 1-90). Acknowledging the 
rather undeveloped state of the field in Mamluk economic history, 
Allouche provides his reasons for preparing another translation of this 
work (pp. 7-12). They are convincing. Chief among them is Wiet’s 
misunderstanding of the Arabic word ghala', a word that appears 
often in the Ighdthah. Wiet translated this word as famine or dearth, 
no doubt contributing to his rather unfortunate title. But Allouche 
proves that in the Mamluk context, ghald' refers to the appearance of 
excessively high prices for foodstuffs, regardless of whether they were 
caused by famine, shortage or “any other economic factor that causes 
prices to rise” (p. 11). Furthermore, Allouche gives a number of exam- 
ples where Wiet’s unfamiliarity with the Mamluk monetary system 
resulted in some problematic translations in the earlier work 
(pp. 8-9). While it is my belief that Allouche has also misunderstood 
some aspects of Mamluk money, these misunderstandings are manifest 
primarily in his introduction and end matter, and only infrequently in 
the translation itself. 

Allouche’s brief introduction to the translation promises both a 
“presentation and [an] explanation of a number of relevant issues” (p. 
x). After a short historical introduction, the introduction is broken up 
into five sections; Contemporary Views of the Early Circassians; The 
Date of al-Maqrizi’s Ighdthah-, The Notion of Ghald'-, The Scope of the 
Ighdthah-, and A Discussion of al-Maqrlzl’s Views. My criticisms of the 
introduction and the analysis of the Mamluk monetary system found 
therein ultimately concern Allouche’s use of source material. The 
Mamluk era is unique among medieval Islamic regimes in that it is 
rich in literary source materials. Allouche is well versed in these mate- 
rials, and his notes provide frequent (and very useful) citations from 
other chronicles to corroborate al-Maqrizl’s accounts. Where Al- 
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louche’s analysis falls short, however, is in the area of most interest to 
readers of this journal — numismatics. Mamluk coins survive in large 
numbers and should always be used as corroborative check on the 
literary sources. While Allouche makes frequent reference to Balog’s 
corpus. The Coinage of the Mamluk Sultans of Egypt and Syria, 
ANSNS 12 (1964), it is clear from his discussion that he is not intima- 
tely familiar with the coins themselves. As a result, his brief analyses 
of Mamluk money should be treated with caution. 

Mamluk money survives in large numbers, and thanks to the work 
of Balog and many others it is well studied. While Balog’s work 
remains the standard reference, many of his conclusions have been 
challenged. It is no longer universally accepted, for example, that the 
Mamluk monetary system was ever “based” on any particular metal. 
The numismatic record is quite clear that coins of all three metals were 
in existance throughout the entire Mamluk period, albeit subject to 
temporary shortages and frequent changes in supply and demand. 
Thus, when al-MaqrlzI alleges (p. 71) that silver coins were no longer 
minted in the reign of the sultan Barquq (1382-99), and Allouche 
states that silver was no longer minted by “about” 1403 (p. 15), the 
numismatic evidence indicates that these scenarios were either not 
true or only temporary interuptions. Furthermore, merely because 
one particular coin was more commonly cited in price quotations or 
exchange rates does not mean that it was the “basis” of the system, 
merely that it was the common currency at that time. Exchange 
rates, by definition, require the presence of two types of money. 

Allouche’s frequent assertions that the Mamluk monetary system 
was based first on gold and silver and later on a copper “dirham* of 
account” (pp. 15-20) should therefore be discounted. Allouche makes 
frequent reference to a supposed decision made in 1403-4 to “base the 
monetary system exclusively on the dirham of account” (p. 17). This 
conclusion is warranted by neither the numismatic nor the literary 
evidence. The first passage from al-MaqrIzl’s longer historical chro- 
nicle Kitdb al-Suluk (3:1111-1112) cited by Allouche in support of his 
assertion mentions only that copper was to circulate by weight and not 
by tale, and gives the new exchange rate. This was not a new deve- 
lopment, for such decrees had been made several times in the previous 
century. A second passage cited from the SulUk (3:1117) indicates 
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that it had been made acceptable to pay fees and taxes in the copper 
coins. There is nothing in either passage to prove that the use of 
coinage made of metals other than copper ceased. As al-MaqrIzI was 
himself aware, silver coins were still in existance, as proven by his 
mention of exchange rates for coined silver (p. 78), and of the 
common practice of hoarding silver (p. 81). 

A second issue concerns Allouche’s use of monetary terminology. In 
his preface (p. x), Allouche rightly acknowledges the tremendous diffi- 
culties encountered in understanding Mamluk monetary terms. These 
terms are used inconsistantly in the sources and frequently have 
multiple meanings. These problems are seen especially in the Arabic 
phrase diThamjdirdhim min al-fulds found in many Mamluk era texts. 
Separately, the word dirham, plural dirahim, may refer to either a 
silver coin or a weight unit, while fulQs almost always refers to 
copper coins. But as Allouche points out, when these words are 
linked together the resulting phrase has caused much confusion 
among modem scholars. It has been interpreted in many ways, 
ranging from the assumption that it still referred to a silver coin to 
the definition that it was a copper coin weighing a dirham. Neither 
of these is correct. The phrase refers to a unit of account, and it 
means the amount of copper coins necessary to achieve the equivalent 
value of one silver coin. Both Popper and Balog realized that it was a 
unit of account, although the repercussions of this realization did not 
percolate through the works of either scholar. Allouche rightly reco- 
gnizes this term as a unit of account, and his translation is the better 
for it. 

Throughout the book, however, Allouche renders dirdhim min al- 
fulus as “dirham of account.” While this usage is better than Popper’s 
“trade-dirham,” it is still problematic. Contrary to Allouche’s belief, 
this “dirham of account” was not the only unit of account in use in 
the Mamluk domains (pp. 9 and 17). Given the extremely irregular 
weights of all Mamluk gold and silver coins struck before the reform 
issues of the 1420s, it is known that these coins were weighed for all 
transactions. The value of the weighed amount of coins was then 
determined by comparison to their respective units of account. Thus 
Mamluk money was no different from other contemporary monies in 
that it consisted of two parts: the coin itself and the unit of account 
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by which the coin was valued. The inherent problem of Allouche’s use 
of “dirham of account” for dirdhim min al-fulds is that this phrase 
could easily be confused with the unit of account specific to the silver 
dirham. A more accurate and less misleading (albeit inelegant) 
rendering of the Arabic would be “a [silver] dirham’s worth of copper 
coins.” Better yet, why not use the transliterated Arabic phrase itself? 

My remaining comments are minor. In his correction of Wiet’s 
translation of a passage set in the year 1399 (p. 8), Allouche alludes 
to copper coins weighing one dirham each. While the mathematical 
analysis of the passage is correct, it must be piointed out that the 
numismatic evidence clearly shows that the weight standard for 
copper coins at the end of the fourteenth century was the heavier 
mithqal and not the dirham. 

In the translation, the following items should be noted. In al- 
Maqrizl’s discussion of early Islamic coinage (p. 63), Allouche trans- 
lates the Arabic fa-kalaba ‘alayhd al-sikkah al-abbasTyah as “and (he) 
inscribed the words ‘Abbasid coinage’ of them.” While the work sikkah 
can and did mean coinage, its first meaning was the actual die used to 
strike the coin, as Allouche indicates in appendix one (pp. 91-92). By 
extension, the term may also be linked to the actual legend engraved 
in the die. Since the appearance of the word sikkah on any Islamic 
coin is quite rare, a more contextual rendering of the passage would 
be along the lines of “and [he] inscribed Abbasid legends (or even 
propaganda) on them.” 

Next, it is known that al-MaqrIzI frequently made mistakes, and 
Allouche points this out on several occasions (p. 56, n. 3, and p. 64, 
nn. 54 and 60, to give only three examples). In one case, however, 
Allouche goes beyond noting an error and corrects it in the text of 
the translation itself, thereby providing a degree of exactness not 
found in the original. This occurs in al-Maqrlzl’s discussion of the 
change in the weight standard of the copper coinage from the dirham 
to the mithqal (p. 70). This transition is known by both the numis- 
matic and literary evidence to have occurred in the year 759 of the 
Islamic era (1357/8 A.D.). In the Arabic text of the Ighdthah, al- 
MaqrizI states only that it occurred “after 750.” Allouche gives the 
precise date of 759 in his translation. Since al-MaqrIzT wrote that he 
composed the Ighdthah “in a single night” (p. 83), the lack of specifi- 
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city exhibited by “after 750” would seem to be a sign of such rapid 
composition. In order to preserve this rather hurried quality, the 
exact date would have been best put in the notes. Further, Allouche 
correctly notes that the reading of “after 650” made by the editors of 
the Arabic text is in error. Inexplicably, however, he repeats their 
error in his discussion of the fulfis found in appendix one (p. 91). 
There is no evidence, numismatic or literary, to support his assertion 
that Mamluk fulQs weighed a mithqdl between the years 650 and 695 
of the Islamic era (1252-96 A.D.). 

Finally, it should be pointed out that many students of Mamluk 
economic history have reached a different interpretation that that 
offered by al-MaqrIzI for the causes of the Mamluk economic 
problems. This interpretation was succinctly stated by Udovitch in 
his 1970 review of Balog’s corpus (Journal of the American Oriental 
Society 90, p. 290), where he warned against attributing an exagge- 
rated importance to monetary matters in explaining Mamluk Egypt’s 
economic difficulties. In Udovitch’s words, “the causal relationship 
was quite the reverse. It was not debasement or any other monetary 
dislocation which caused the economic decline of the late fourteenth 
and fifteenth century Egypt, it was rather the underlying economic 
pressures which were at the root of the monetary difficulties. (These 
difficulties were all] symptoms of a more basic economic malaise, viz., 
the severe demographic decline beginning in the latter half of the four- 
teenth century combined with Egypt’s persistant unfavorable balance 
of trade with the Black Sea Region and with India.” These comments 
should be kept in mind lest the reader be swept away by Allouche’s 
flowing translation of al-Maqrlzl’s polemic. 

Warren C. Schultz 
DePaul University 


John E. Sandrock, Copper Cash and Silver Taels. Monkton, 
MD: Bunker Hill Enterprises, n.d. 408 pp., 9 maps, 12 tables, 
182 figs. No price stated. 

Despite its title, the focus of this book is on Ching Dynasty paper 
money. About 110 specimens are reproduced and every source is 
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considered: official and quasi-governmental issues, notes from govern- 
ment and large and small commercial banks, foreign bank notes, and 
military and revolutionary issues. Related topics are covered, such as 
printing techniques, authentication, numbering, and overprints and 
endorsements. The discussion is authoritative, and a comprehensive 
bibliography is included. (The bibliography was presumably prepared 
too late to include the monumental A Monetary History of China by 
Ping Xinwei, translated by Edward H. Kaplan, which is authoritative 
on paper money and everything else.) 

But this book is about much more than paper money. It includes 
brief histories of the Ching Dynasty in its historical setting and of 
Chinese numismatics in general. As the title suggests, the book also 
describes in some detail the coinage of the Ching Dynasty. It does 
not attempt to offer as comprehensive a catalogue of coins as it does 
of paper money (to the degree practicable), but it clearly and with wry 
wit discusses the confusion and lack of standardization in the Ching 
copper and silver coinage (a hilarious newspaper description of the 
tactics of Chinese moneychangers is included). The book also includes 
informative discussions of Chinese banking, economic and business 
practices, and a history of Chinese trade with the west. 

Copper Cash and Silver Taels is very accessible. It is profusely illus- 
trated and written in a clear, informal, and entertaining style. Even 
better, the book has an unusual sense of presence: it brings its material 
to life. Among the ways it does so is by extensive quotation from a 
1876 Shanghai newspaper, and by printing numerous photographs 
taken in China about 1900. 

Unlike most numismatic books, however, the book has drawbacks 
which a professional review process might have eliminated. For 
instance, although there is an extensive bibliography, there are no 
footnotes or references to sources of further information on specific 
subjects. In addition the author has chosen to use the obsolete 
Wade-Giles transliterations instead of the current Pin Yin. As he 
says, this makes it easier to quote Ching dynasty sources, but it 
impedes the book’s usefulness to the increasing number of potential 
readers who will be familiar only with Pin Yin. There are inaccurate 
generalizations, especially in the picture captions, but accurate state- 
ments in the text generally keep the reader from being misled. On 
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p. 89, however, the book says of certain song Dynasty coins that they 
are “the first example of specific coin dating that the world had ever 
seen.” Most numismatists know that ancient Phoenicians and helle- 
nistic kings were putting year dates on coins in the second century 
B.C. There are also some incorrect words and spelling errors. 
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